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; military courts to try 


— courts-martial is given strike. 
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r publication, Labor. 

d to be the third “joker” 
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conscription | 


‘peace-time 
ustrial draft in times of 


oh ving been barely de- 


‘UNION TO CONTEST 


R” FOUND IN | 
ARMY ACT 


ation Measure Said to 
= Certain Limitations 
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bia the strike which brought about the 
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the that the matter be taken to the high- 


e eleventh hour, by the. 


“union Labor. 
Week another “joker,” 
ding to the Civil Service 


$100,000 VERDICT 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Kastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York-—The new 


executive board of the Amalgamated | 
Clothing Workers of America has de-| 


cided to contest the $100;000 verdict 


assessed against that organization by | 
Justice Adolf: J. Rodenbeck of Roch- | 
Hillman, | 


ester, New York. Sidney 


RUSSIAN ENVOY TO 
RETURN TO LONDON 


ST 


| Bolsheviki Accept Conditions of 
British Government for the 
Resumption of Negotiations on 
the Reopening of Commerce 


president of the union, holds that the | 


verdict awarding to the 


on the few instances of violence in 
suit, and that it re 


Mr. Hillman says it is necessary | 
est court, for the real question, as he | 
sees it, is whether or not a union can! 
be held responsible for actions of its | 
members when on strike. | 


REPORT OF BREAK | 
IN MEXICO DOUBTED 
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Would give the Secretary State Department Gives Little 


er to militarize the War 
appointing enlisted men 
Obs without recourse to 
‘Was made known. 

rzanization Act was 
Senate interests, which 
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nsorship over all govern- 
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im nt to the bill could gales, 


ve all restrictions, and 
= then would be sub- 
the penal provisions of 
f War. 
former arrangement, the 
ar provided that a court- 
ft punish at discretion 
t to the limitations con- 
Te 14, which article lim- 
Cation to persons “sub- 
my law.” The act re- 
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ubject to the limitations 
Article 14." which now 
iv person who uses any 
, Signs or gestures in 
1 court-martial) or who 
roceedings by any riot 
rds, it is explained, civ: 
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ne of $100, or both. 
ie, Labor, holds that a 
summoned before a 
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lee established. would 
io A general withdrawal 
(Of civilians from: the 
litary courts. 
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Credence to Rumors of De- 
fection of General Gonzales | 
From President de la Huerta’ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


| 


Although new reports of revolu-, 


Pablo Gon- 
forced out 
reported 


and Gen. 
defection 


Mexico, 
whose 


from 


President Carranza, is now 


in arms against the de facto govern-. 
ment, the State Department” ap- 
parently does not consider the situa- 
tion serious. A second couference 
between Fernando Iglesias Calderon, 
Mexican High Commissioner here, and 
Norman H, Davis, acting Secretary of 
State, was held on Saturdaycat whic 
further information concerning the 
new eovernment and its intentions is 
understood to have been furnished. 

It is considered doubtful, despite. 
the stories from San Antonio and 
El Paso, Texas, that General Gon- 
Zales actually in revolt, although 
it has been brought out on several 
occasions that persons closely as- 
sociated with him have been. engaged 
in activiies against the deJla Huerta 
Government, General Gonzales was 
last known to be in Monterey, near 
the scene of several revolutionary 
outbreaks. However, his army was 
at last accounts encamped near Mex- 
ico City, and it would appear highly 
wnlikely that he would leave it to join 
a small group in the north. His trip 
to Monterey was said to have been 
made on personal business. 

Gen, Juan Barragan, former aide of 
President Carranza, was said by the 
Mexican Embassy to have entered 
Mexico to join a revolutionary group, 
but other reports indicate that he may 
still be on the Texas side of the border. 
The situation is apparently becoming 
complex in Mexico, with Chiapas, 
Michoacan, and parts of Tamaulipas 
and Nuevo Leon indicating unrest, but 
the de facto government seems to be 
able to control matters and insists that 
only a few hundred rebels are actually 
in the field against it. 

Information received here indicates 
also that the oil men are not satisfied 
With the concessions granted by the 
de facto government, but wish further 
favors, and that the government is 
displeased at their attitude. Articles 
in Mexico City papers are said to show 
a Mexican feeling that the oil men 
are still believed to be active in fo- 
menting discord. 

The revolutionists thus far seem to 
have accomplished nothing and until 
more reliable data are\obtained it is 
probable that the accounts. connecting 
Pablo Gonzales with open opposition 
to Mr. de la Huerta and General 
Obregon may he dismissed for the 
present, as well as stories that Pab- 
listas and Carranzistas are working in 
accord against the government. The 
situation seems hardly to have pro- 
gressed to a point to make those things 
probable. 


is 


———— a 


Francisco Villa’s Peace Terms 


MEXICO CITY, Mexico—Francisco | 
Villa, in his peace proposals to the | 
government, guarantees that if his. 
conditions are accepted he will make |! 
Chihuahua the safest state in the re- | 
public and promises to help crush up-. 
risings in other states, acording to. 
the “Universal.” Mr. Villa’s terms, 
the newspaper says, include retention 
by him of the rank of divisional gen- 
eral, which he would. use in policing 
Chihuahua; the allotment of a tract in 
Chihuahua for the use of his soldiers. | 
and the retention of 500 men under his | 
command. Mr. Villa promises allegi-. 
ance to the government of President | 
de la Huerta and General Obregon, | 
and agrees not to take the punishment | 
of his enemies into his own hands, | 
besides offering to retire from political | 


life except as a private citizen. | 


' 


DEBT SUIT COSTS | 
RICHMOND, Virginia—A final re-. 


missioner to the United States Court, | 
shows that the expenses in the 25-| 
year Virginia-West Virginia debt liti- | 
gation amounted to $1,094,016.60. The | 
Claimants of the entire amount in- 
volved, approximately $13,500,000, will 
receive from 71.8 to 95.9 per cent of 
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Michaels | 
‘Stern Clothing Company of Roches- | 
|ter these damages and a permanent | 
injunction against the union was based :cow wireless messages 


" Seated ah 'Krassin, the Russian trade represen- 
ally prohibits the | 


'and that fresh members will be added | 
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against 


the British 
'Government shall agree in general to 


‘Vist Foreign 


‘the French 


the suburb& of Lemberg. 


hree places, 
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Specia] cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Sunday)—Mos- 
received in 
London on Saturday state that Leonid 


tative, is leaving Moscow for England 


to the delegation. The following con- 
ernment as a basis for resumption of 
trade, have been accepted: 
“First—-Each government shall give 
an undertaking to refrain from inimi- 
action or official propaganda 
the institutions of the other 
country, and, in particular, the Soviet 
Government shall not, either by mili- 
tary action or by propaganda, assist 


‘the Eastern peoples in hostile action 


against British interests or against 
the British Empire. 

“Second—-British subjects in Russia 
and Russian subjects in Great Britain 
shall be permitted to return home. 

“Third—In exchange for a corre- 
sponding undertaking on the part of 
Government, the Soviet 


recognize its obligation to refund to 


‘private individual British subjects the 
-losses suffered through sale of goods, 


or through personal services rendered 


to Russia. 


“Fourth—The British Government 


agrees to the conditions of the Soviet 


Government with regard to trade re- 
lations on a basis of mutuality. Never- 
theless Great Britain retains the right 
to object to the appointment of any 
official agent of the Soviet Government 
whatsoever. 

“The British Government requested 
the Soviet Government to give an 
answer to these conditions within a 
week. AS announced by wireless on 
Friday, the Soviet Government tele- 
graphed to the British Government ac- 
cepting these conditions as a basis for 
negotiations, and requesting that these 
negotiations might begin imme- 
diately,” 


Premier s Coup de Théatre 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 

SPA, Belgium (Friday)—-The mean- 
ing of the reception of a message 
frem George Tchitcherin, the Bolshe- 
Minister, by Mr. Lloyd 
George at Spa; accepting the terms 
proposed to Leonid Krassin, is that 
a general peace is likelv to be con- 
cluded. This is one of Mr. Lloyd 
George's coups de théatre, since he 
asked for a reply to be sent to Spa 
rather than to London, knowing that 
he would then have the public en- 
thusiastic about his sternness, or ap- 
pearance of sternness, toward Ger- 
many. One policy is believed to cover 
the other. 

It is more than commercial relations 
which are at stake, though, as Great 
Britain has never officially been at 
war, there will be no formal conclu- 
sion of peace. At San Remo it was 
decided to allow each of the Allies to 
act separately, but obviously British 
recognition of the Soviet Government 
involves recognition by all the Allies. 
Indeed, the immediate steps taken to 
consult Mr. Millerand and the other 
delegates is sufficient indication. 
Moreover, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Millerand at once went together to 
inform Ladislas Grabski and Stanis- 
las Patek, the Polish ministers, that 
Poland must make peace on pain of 
quarreling with the Allies. Special 
significance attaches to the fact that 
Premier was associated 
with the British in the démarche. 


Marshal Foch Consulted 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News ftice 

PARIS. France (Saturday)—-Polish 
representatives at Spa say they have 
received better news, indicating that 
the Poles are able to hold out on the 
new front. Marshal Foch today dis- 
cussed with the Premier, Ladislas 
Grabski, how the Allies might help 
Poland against the Bolsheviki. 


shal Foch and other military experts 


are leaving Spa tonight. 


Polish Lines Broken 

Special cable to The Christian 
Mo:;iitor from its kLuropean News Office 
COPENHAGEN, Denmark (Sunday) 
A message from Kovno states that 
the Bolsheviki have occupied Minsk 
and a message from Vienna reports 
that the Poles have evacntiated Lem- 


berg and the authorities have left for 


Cracow. The Bolsheviki have entered 
They have 
completely broken Ahrough the north- 
ern front and crossed the Beresina in 
a message from Tilsit 
states. Vilna also is being evacuated 
by the Polish occupying authorities. 
In an interview with the “Gerlingske 
Tidende’s” special correspondent at 
Warsaw, Mr. Dombronski, Undersecre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, said: “Poland 
considered it her duty to protect Eu- 
rope against Bolshevism, but naturally 
the Polish people cannot continue 


port by Robert E. Scott, special com- alone to fight against the Bolsheviki. | ; 
from this branch of operations $17,- | 


569,821.56. 


Europe must realize her duty.” 

The correspondent points out that 
the Polish Socialists are doing their 
utmost to end the war and make peace 
with the Bolsheviki. Newspapers pub- 
lished both here and in Stockholm give 
prominence to an interview their rep- 


| Special! 


‘ditions advanced by the British Gov-' 


about a fortnight ago. He says that 
Nicholas Lenine and Trotzky are las- 
ing power daily in face of the opposi- 
tion to them. headed by the commis- 
sioners, Mr. Boucharin and Dersinskij, 
who have the support of many Letts, 
Reds and 70,000 Chinese now in the 
Russian army. Agitation would seem 
to have for its object the isolation of | 
Russia from all other states and to_ 
make Mr. Krassin’s mission to England 
and Scandinavia of no effect. 


Effect of Polish Collapse 
cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 
PARIS, France (Sunday) The 
cOllapse of the Polish northern front 
enables the Bolsheviki and Lithuan- 
ians to establish contact. The latter 
had always been hostile to the Poles. 
The Lithuanian army, largely officered | 
by Germans, concentrated near the 
Polish lines of. communications. 
Should the Lithuanians join the 
Bolsheviki and attack the Poles, the 
latter would be placed in an extremely 
serious position. There is also a 
danger of communications between the 
Germans and the Bolsheviki, through | 
Lithuania. Poland is trying to pla- 
cate Lithuania by offering to submit 
the chief points of difference to ar- 
bitration. England has done some- 
thing to relieve the situation by mak- | 
ing the Russo-Polish armistice a con-, 
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and Russia, an expedient which seems | 
unlikely to be successful. 


POLITICAL RIVALRY | 


a full parliamentary week. 


cratic 


Mr. Grabski, the Polish Premier, in- | 


terviewed at Spa. confirmed the report | 


| 


that Poland asked the Allies’ assist- | 


ance in making peace with Russia. 


PREPARATIONS FOR - 


BOYNE OBSERVANCE 


Military in Ireland Take Pre- 


cautions to Preserve Order for Carson. fell upon him with such 


Celebration 


of the Battle of the Boyne. 


(Christian Science 
NTor 1te News (\ffice 
DUBLIN, Ireland (Sunday)—Dublin 

and Belfast are again surrounded by 

military pickets, the principal road- 

Wavs being barricaded barbed . 

wire and sandbags, and every vehicle 

passing is stopped and searched. At 
strategic points, machine guns 
placed in position. No statement has 
been given as to the reason for the 


The 
huvropean 


to 


ry) Ts. 


cable 


rT 7% 


Special 


with 


lofty, and grave in tone. 


' 


| 


} 


in 


| 


precautions, but it is assumed that the. 


rovernment 
prise and attempts to move rifles from 


is guarding against sur- | 
i upon 


Dublin to Belfast for the Orange Lodge 


and also to 
dispatch 


celebrations on July 12, 
intercept Irish volunteer 
riders. 

The representative of The Christian 
science Monitor learns that the Phoe- 
nix Park gates have been closed, and 
two suburban national schools have 
been commandeered near Dublin by 
fully armed soldiers, who have placed 
machine guns in position near by. 
Kvery vehicle, whether horse-drawn 
or self-propelled, is held up and close- 
ly inspected, haycarts piled high nat- 
urally being examined thoroughly by 
the soldiers. Similar precautions are 
being taken around Belfast, Nenagh 
and Midleton, County Cork. 

Two unarmed soldiers were cap-| 
tured on Thursday night near the 
bridge of Ballycommon by armed men 
and subsequently released. Armed 
soldiers went out in search of the 
men, 

Sir Edward Carson arrived 
fast on Saturday morning from Lon- 
don, via Fleetwood, to take part in 
the July 12 celebrations. which are 
expected to be on an unprecedently 
large scale. Extra military have been | 
moved into the city, but authorities 
anticipate that the day will pass 
quietly. 


in Bel- 


— 


BELFAST, Ireland  (Saturday)— 
Confidence that order will not be dis- 
on Monday, notwithstanding 
elaborate preparations for the celebra- | 
tion of the anniversary of the Rattle | 
of the Boyne is expressed by officials 
here, despite the excited condition of | 
public feeling. | 

Demonstrations have been forbidden | 
in the city itself, but arrangements | 
have been made for a great mass meet- | 
ing at a park four miles distant, to | 
which all processions will lead. | 

Sir Edward Carson, the Unionist 
eader of Ulster, will be the chief 
speaker, and will propose a resolu- | 
tion appealing to the government to. 
“deal resolutely with the cruel and 
treacherous warfare being carried on | 
in Ireland,” and pledging Ulster men | 
to “ever do their duty as loyal Brit- | 
ish citizens, if called upon.” | 

Among the other resolutions will be | 


one expressing the determination of | 
Orangemen to 


“defend the civil and 
religious liberties for which their an- 


cestors fought at the Boyne River.” 


FIGURES GIVEN ON | 


WAR RISK INSURANCE. |' 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Offiee 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


-A statement issued by the Bureau! ¢e,eral News— 


of War Risk Insurance Bives the)! 
amount of insurance business on hulls, | 
cargoes and seamen during the war. 
as $2,487,913,351.74, and the profit | 


Payments in allotments. 
and allowances from SsOldiers’ pay | 
have amounted to $555,861,511.54. The| 
amount of insurance written on sol- | 
diers was $40,284,892,500. Personnel | 


in the bureau has been reduced to! 


resentatives have had with a prominent | 7860, less than half the former figure, 


x 


. 
a“ 


business man who left Petrograd | and further reductions are proceeding. 


Mr. Montagu against the militarists at 
‘its merits and as a 


self-government. 


weakened the parliamentary position | 


House towards its Liberal members, 
‘and perhaps there may be seen the 
early 


| countries: : 
Entered at second-class rates at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., lt 
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; | termination 
of Anniversary | not yet witnessed. 
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SEEN IN DYER CASE. 


; 


British Ministry Faced Threatened. 


| 
Revolt of Conservative and | 


and often in vain for signs of an ideal 
in their behavior. In the division the 
government was saved from defeat by 
the support of the Liberals under Mr 
Asquith and of Labor. If Mr. Asquith 
had chosen to be factious. he could 
have forced on a political crisis of 
first magnitude. His public spirit does 
not conceal from anypne the fact that 
similar issues will arise in Ireland 


Military Elements in Censur-|or even again in India; then the gov- 


. > e . 
ing Repression Act in India 


' 
Special cable to The Christian Science | 
Monitor from its Furopean News (Office | 


WESTMINSTER, England (Satur-| 


_day)—The Amritsar debate on Thurs- | 


day eclipsed all the other events of | 
An ani-| 
mated gathering of members filled the | 


|Chamber to hear Edwin S. Montagu. | 


Secretary of State for India, defend | 
the action of the government in cen- | 


suring General Dyer for his part in | 
‘the Amritsar disturbances | 


last year. | 
Long before he rose to speak the air | 
was tense with partisan feeling. On 
the one side the Conservatives and! 


military men were in strong opposi- | 


tion to Mir. Montagu on account of 
his severity to a British officer. On! 
the other were <~those who felt that 
the case warranted that severity and 
that the government must be given! 
every encouragement to go forward | 
with its great plan of Indian demo-! 
reform, in spite of, nay even 
because of the nervous state of In-' 
dian Nationalist feeling. 

Mr. Montagu’s speech was brief, | 
He seemed | 
to be aware that he was addressing 
a greater audience than the House} 
of Commons, and that a good effect 
in India was well worth purchasing, | 
even at the cost-of.the disapproval | 
of many ot his own parliamentary | 
supporters. He has probably suc- | 
ceeded, but he paid the price, for the | 
Tory Coalitionists, led by Sir Edward | 
de- | 
Parliament has, 
Should the in-: 
quirer desire a lesson in contrast be-| 
tween the true and the false spirit 
nolitics, Mr. Montagu’s”) speech 
should be read first and then the| 
bitter attack upon him, delivered by | 
the Ulster leader. 


Mr. Churchill in New Role | 

A note of surprise was struck an' 
hour later by Winston S. Churchill. | 
The War Secretary is usually the 
stormy petrel, whose is 


as this 


appearance 


are | the signal for liveliness, but on Thurs-' 


day the honors of conciliator went by 
common consent to him. Not only was 
his speech masterly in substance, but 
it was most skillful in its light touch. 
the restlessness of the House. . 
He richly deserved the praise bestowed 
upon him by Mr. Asquith, who ranged, 


i himself without reserve in support of 


the government, | 

The debate as a wRole was a test of. 
the liberalism of the government in its 
Indian policy. No one can doubt that 
the action of the Cabinet in supporting | 
home and in India was right, both on 
tactical move in) 
the difficult progress toward Indian 

Responding to Mr. Montagu’s firm 
lead, the government showed unusual 
political courage in facing a formid- 
able revolt in its own followers in the 


number of soldiers, naturally inclined | 
to sympathize with General Dyer and) 
to repudiate with scorn the suggestion. 
that the rights of the natives should! 


take precedence over the prestige of| 


the British Army. 


Problems for Coalition 
Its courage in this matter.mav have 


of the Coalition Government by in- | 
creasing the hostility of the prepon- 
derant Conservative element in the | 


effects of the division which | 
brought the debate to a close. 


has undoubtedly earned for the Cab- 
‘inet the respect of many outside the 


House, who have been looking long 
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AN INTERNATIONAL 


lat 


ernment may not survive 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
MEETING CALLED 


Summons Issued by President 
Wilson—His Action Regarded 
as Personal, as United States 


Has Not Ratified Treaty 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions has been summoned by Presi- 


dent Wilson to meet on November 15, 


the place of meeting not having been 
announced because it is held that the 
Allies should decide upon that. The 
scene of the meeting will probably 
be Geneva, Switzerland, though 


‘Brussels, Belgium, is also mentioned. 


Article V of the League gives the 


President authority to call such meet- 
ings. Protests have arisen here that 
he has no right to take such action, 
since the League covenant has no legal 
standing in the United States, and he 
is not authorized to assume any re- 
sponsibility until the Treaty is ratified. 
However, it is contended that his ac- 
tion was purely personal and hence not 
a matter for discussion. 

Gen. Peyton C. March, who has just 
returned from Europe, said on Satur- 
day that United States troops on the 
Rhine would not be recalled except 
at the instance of the President. He 
said that crops were good in Germany, 
and that the people appeared well 


nourished and contented. 


General March Decorated 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—By direction of President Wilson, 
a Distinguished Service Cross was 
awarded on Saturday to Gen. Peyton 
C. March, chief of staff of the army, 
for gallant services in the Philippines. 
The citation reads: 

“Gen. Peyton C. March (then lieu- 


tenant in the Astor Battery), for ex- 
traordinary heroism in action before 
Manila, Philippine Islands, August 13, 
1898. He gallantly led a charge on the 
enemy's. breastworks, volunteers hav- 
ing been called for by the brigadier- 
general commanding.” 


ROYAL VISIT TO LONDON 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Orfice 


LONDON, England (Friday)—The 
King and Queen of Spain, who are 
visiting England, arrived at Victoria 
Station from Dover shortly after 9 


| House. which, as a parliamentary by4| o'clock on Thursday night. Their 
| product of the war. contains a large, Majesties were accompanied by their 


infant son Jamie, and were welcomed 
the station by Princess Beatrice 
and Lord Farquhar, representing King 
George. Their Majesties are staying 
at the Ritz Hotel. 


— -—_ —-—- 


POET’S MANIFESTO 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


ROME, Italy (Friday)—Capt, Gabriel] 
D’Annunzio has issued a manifesto de- 
claring himself to be in agreement 
with General Caviglia on the necessity 


————— 


| of maintaining a frontier on the Julian 


Alps, but at the same time, he main- 


include Cattaro. He adds that he is 
resolved to use all his forces in sup- 
port of this policy. 
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GERMANS INCREASE. 
OFFER OF COAL TO 
THE ALLIES AT SPA 


ee ee 


Foreign Minister Offers 1,200,- 
000 Tons a Month After At- 
tack on Allied Methods by 
Hugh Stinnes, Coal Magnate 


st 


to The Chrtet inn 


its omorrespondent 


Science 
in Parw 


{(Sunday)— While 
thia morning 
debating its reply to Turkey, and sec- 


SHecial cable 
Monttor from 


PARIS, France 


the Spa conference is 


ondary matters, the experts are busy 
discussing Germany's coal obligations. 
Dr. Walter Simons, the Foreign Min- 
ister, tor Germany, offered the Allies 
priority in German coal to the extent 
of 1,200,000 tons a month, instead of 
~,400,000, as suggested in the report 
of the Reparations Commission as the 
quantity for August, 

Yesterday the Germang said they 
could not deliver more than 1,000.900 
tons. 
one's feelings. His attitude caused a 
great sensation, every one wondering 
whether the other Germans knew pbe- 
forehand what he intended to gay. In 
substance his argument was that it 
Was virtually useless to try to squeeze 
mcre ccal out of Germany, the world 
shortage was only remediable by an 
international agreement to increase 
the hours of labor in the mines of a}] 
countries. 

On the other hand, the German La- 
‘bor delegates said that the miners 
would refuse to work more than eight 
hours a day, but he undertook to find 
150,000 additional miners if the Al- 
|hes guaranteed proper supplies of 
food. If the Allies insist on Germany 
delivering any given quantity af coal, 
the Germans would probably fold their 
‘arms and adopt a policy of passive 
resistance, 


CABLE MON DIX—AD CONFERENCE 
Hugh Stinnes, the coal and shipping 
magnate, speaking at the Spa confer- 
ence yesterday morning as a technical 
adviser, adopted an extraordinarily ag- 
gressive tone. After being called to 
order by the President, Leon Dalacroix 
for saying the “Allies are drunk with 
'victory,” Mr. Stinnes alluded to the Al- 
lies’ threat to occupy the Ruhr coal 
fields and said they would doubtless 
send black troops. The president again 
‘stopped him and advised the use of 
more courteous language. 
| Mr. Stinnes spoke throughout stand- 
‘ing so as to be able to look everybody 
‘in the face, he said. When an appeal 
was made to his sense of what was 
| due to the conference, Mr. Stinnes 
said that this was not the 
‘time for ordinary conventional 
language; his business was to uphold 
| Germany's rights, regardless of any- 


German Protests Voiced 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 

BERLIN, Germany (Saturday)—The 
course of events at Spa roused a storm 
of protests throughout Germany as 
great as that which followed the pres- 
entation of the original Peace Treaty. 
Whilst the extreme disapproval of the 
Nationalist Conservatives has partly 
stimulated it, it cannot be denied that 
all circles are greatly disappointed. 
Newspapers of nearly every party 
complain that Spa is only a second 
' Versailles, and that the German Gov- 
ernment has been deceived, as, in their 
view, no real negotiations have taken 
place, but everything has been dic- 
tated by the entente. 

This general disappointment and in- 
dignation is, however,’mostly confined 
‘to the economic aspect as distinct 
‘from the military, as both the Social- 


‘ist parties at least welcome at heart 


But it | tains that the Dalmatian frontier must ‘he enforcement of disarmament. But 


the latter have driven the Reaction- 
‘aries to violent opposition, and their 
‘organs shout in unison “Germany has 
‘been delivered .over to Bolshevism.” 
| The coal demands are unanimously 
| condemned, even “Vorwarts,” the Ma- 
|jority Socialist paper, describing them 


Published daily, except Sundays, by The Christian Science Publishing Society, as meaning “slavery,” writes. “In this 
1NF7 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass. Subscription price, payable in advance, postpaid to all | question. England has made itself the 


(ine year, $9.00; six months, $4.50; three months, $2.25 ; one month, 75 cents. 


"..S. A. Accept- 


linstrument of French wishes. The 


ance for mailing at a special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of | Allies came to Spa with prescribed de- 
October 3, 1917, authorized on July 11, 1918. 
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5 | zeitung” declares the whole conference 
» a farce, which ought have been broken 
Rhodes Scholars Double in Number.. 7|°@ @fter the first encounter with Mr. 


'“Berliner Tageblatt”’ 


'cisions, and the German delegates have 
only to sign. That which cannot be 
fulfilled may be promised, but it can- 


/not be maintained.” 


The reactionary “Deutsche Tages- 


Lloyd George, and even the moderate 
complains that 


‘the German delegates are treated like 


agents of a Negro tribe, who have zot 
to be punished because the slave- 
holders have not received the desired 
tribute quickly enough. 


War Criminals Discussed 
Spe¢ial cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Spa 

SPA, Belgium (Friday) —~ Discus- 
sions took place today on the trials 
of German war criminals. There were 
present Lord Birkenhead. the British 
Lord Chancellor, Sir Gordon Hewart, 
the Attorney-General, Jules Cambon 
and Charles Heintze, the German Min- 
ister of Justice. The latter pointed 
out the difficulties, owing to the 
length of time elapsed since the com- 
mission of the crimes. Evidence was 
hard to procure. The Allies had 
themselves reduced the list from 900 
to 45. . 

Mr. Lloyd George denied that he 
thus tacitly condoned the crimes, and 
asked if any persons had-been ar- 


= The reply was that the evi- 
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n no case strong enough 
| arrests. The British | 


: emphatic that only pun- 


required for the of- 
no civilized state would 
| trusted that the Leipzig. 
a do its duty. The matter. 
sidered by experts, who. 


= to the conference 


ment arose, 


: - Simons stated that the 


4 


obtained. 


‘clock this morning. 


ernment was prepared to. 
er trial to all accused, but | 
here must be adequate evi-. 


had been taken in the 
would have been 
a different standard of. 


assist,.as there were. 


n witnesées. 


———— 


abatement Issued 


" im (Saturday)—~After the 


* of the conference an 


court-. 


‘GREAT MONOPOLY 
IN COAL CHARGED 


United Mine Workers Counsel 
Says Anthracite Industry Can 
Pay Higher Wages With, 
Present Price to’ the Public 


——— a ee eee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
He hoped the. —W. Jett Lauck, economic counsel for ,—J.A-.D. Morrow, vice-president of the | 
in a pro- | 
| test against the objections of coal) gay. 


the United Mine Workers, 


operators to the inclusion of evidence | 


In the hearings on miners’ grievances | ciate 
before the anthracite coal commis-| °**"> 
_by doing so can an adequate supply | 


| be mined and shipped and prices low-,. 


sion, now hloding sessions at Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, of matter bearing 


ent was issued, as fol- on the operators’ business and profits, 


ce met in plenary ses- | 
Dr. 


the German Foreign. 


ymmunicated the German charged to the consumer.’ 
 notific ation of the Allies 


al. He disputed, from a 


Botn 
pose their decision. 


i 


%y, 


- that the notification 


the right of the. 
He | 
of | 


was no question 


jents, but that this el 
‘or “force majeure.” H 
the deliveries of capt 
ave been diminished, and 


is ntracts should be con- 


the 
the 


in 
with 


other = states 
agreement 


ar 
a ¢ Eeimission. 


n Foreign Minister 
mea made it useless for 


o had been summoned, 


A practical solution 


: nm of the production and 


‘of coal could, he said, 


y y in a common examina- 


Germany and the Ger- 


t were resolved to, 


shis inquiry 
practical spirit, 
ie ns to treat 
‘time as the questions. 
eliveries, reconstruction | 
| tories and financial | 
ich really were insepar- | 
om that to realize the 
possibility of granting 
eliveries of coal to the 
ld be necessary: to hear 
innes (the German steel 
mate) and Mr. Hue (Otto 
abor expert), who would 
name of the contractors 
ce pncerned. The German 
wwever, took no responsi- 
, declarations. 
s and Mr. Hue both ex- 
7 ppossibility of accepting 
. of the Allies, the coal 
e of an _ international 
srefore, in their opinion, 
E of solution by the will 
but by an understanding 
' perfect equality and 
with the workers. The 
the conference Was! 
fr. Stinnes to order on 
"provera tone of his 


} will be resumed this | 


A DIVISIONS 
J WASHINGTON 


* Sietian Science Monitor 
d gion News (Office 
ON, District of Columbia 
has been divided into 16 
he zoning commission 
rec ntly enacted zoning 
roy for two com- 
and an_ indus- 
n addition to residential 
neans of preventing en- 
business activities 
i] localities except in so 
nay be needed for the 
: of the residents. 
mmercial district is a 
ict in which industries 
ried on and from which 
S as large bakeries and 
cksmith shops, livery 
> yards, stone works, 
: ments for junk. coal, 
ivards and the like are 
inessess excluded from) 
st are permitted in the 
industries’ will not 
district. | 
1 district includes sev-. 
t sites. Some oppo- 
en to the proposal to 
residential streets. 
1@6s purposes and a 
Tuesday night at 
on be explained has. 


RICAN | 
iC SOL TO OPEN 


., District of Columbia | 
ander, Secretary of 
ral 6UWW. CO#SS«. 

of the Shipping 
or Pezet of Peru, , 

2 U. Fletcher of. 

: those who have. 
at the first session 

| of Pan-Ameri- 
Commerce, it has, 
“The school. will 
StermonJduly 19. | 
the school as an-. 


p 
i. -s 


on 


i 7 


organizers is to train/tons a month to 800,000. 
for service in the) petition with representatives of for- 


a je, either as in-, 


onal institutions | 


commercial rep- 


a 


TLSED 
Christian Science 


in a most | May 


and a| Off. 
with |.Stract ed through the railroads as a) 


is not what it appears to be as the 


of 


of the policy 


the profits of the railroad coal sales 


every 
_|steps to eliminate this, basis for de- 
ception. 


‘especially by 


Four members of 


means that, 


living wage.” 


country. 


n News OFice 
“(Priday)—A Valona 
luly 6, states that at. 
‘ forces made 


mt were beaten . 


i the region for 
in repulsing 


insists that “there is no warrant for 


the assertion that the anthracite in-- 
‘dustry cannot pay higher wages with- 


out a further increase in the prices 


The miners contend, he asserts, that | 
the anthracite industry is paying 
profits “amply adequate to absorb 
the cost of a just increase in wages,” 
and he charges monopolistic 


interests and seven railroad. 
systems. | 


Extremely Profitable Business 


Mr. Lauck says: “Anthracite is an 
extremely profitable business, but the | 
profits are taken in the transportation | 
and sales end of the business. The | 
rates of transporting anthracite iva 
such that the net income per ton 
carried is higher than that for other 
class of freight, while the anthracite. 
roads, thanks to financial manipula- 
tion, are able to justify these rates | 
on the basis of apparent costs. The 
conclusion is inevitable, therefore, | 
that the anthracite combination has 
chosen the transportation department 
as the strategic point at which profits. 
be most unobtrustively drawn 
The chief profits have been ab-| 


‘channel. | 

‘In other words, in the division of | 
the price of anthracite between waces 
and other costs, the return to capital | 


result of a mere study of the accounts 
the producing corporations. In 
determining this division. profits must 
he considered in terms of the entire 
return to legitimate investment in all 
departments. 
“This will include profits of the an- 
thracite roads on the transportation | 
of anthracite, fixed charges entering 
into the cost of anthracite as a result 
involved in the buying 


and control of coal companies, and 


companies. 


‘Tegal Fiction’ 

“Tf the anthracite companies set up. 
the legal fiction that they are really 
independent, basing their contention. 
upon the fact that they are separately 
incorporated, and, furthermore, if 
they set up the contention that the 


fixed charges really represent interest 


owed to other interests, then we be- 
lieve that every administrative body in 
either national or state governments, 
that every official charged with the 
administration of law and justice, that 
legislative body should take 


“The anthracite system is knit into 
a single great monopoly by inter-stock 
ownership, by interlocking director- 
ates, by informal conferences and 
the engrossing control 
of the great New York banking com-. 
bine headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
the inner circle 
dominate, through directorships, com-. 
panies shipping over 75 per cent of 
the total anthracite tonnage. This 
means a close community of financial 
interest. It means that declarations 
of separateness are mere fictions. bt 
by and large, all the 
profits and interest charges flow into’ 
the same great profit reservoirs which 
can and should be drawn upon to af- 
ford the ‘workers in the industry a 


Coal Export and Car Shortage Blamed 
by New England Board | 
BOSTON,, Massachusetts—Excessive | 


exports of bituminous coal to foreign | 
countries and inadequate transporta- 


-jiton are blamed for the shortage of. 


the New England soft coal supply in| 
the report of the New England fuel 
commission to the governors of the 
‘(8ix states. 

It recommends that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission use its pow-'! 
ers to curtail the outgo of bitumi-. 
nous coal; that New England be given 
car priority over the export supply; | 
and that the United States Govern-| 
ment intercede so far as is neces-. 
sary to relieve the condition threat-. 
ening the northeastern states of the 


The commission urges that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission act to. 
curtail the shipment of coal to foreign | 
countries from middle Atlantic ports. 

The report declares that immediate 
government control is the only hope. 
now remaining to domestic industries 
‘and asks that foreign bunkering at. 
Hampton Roads be cut from 1,300 ,000 | 
Keen com-| 


} 


' 


eign governments, empowered to buy 
coal at any price, is said to have made, 


it practically impossible for New Enz-| 


land to purchase any of the tidewater 
supply. 

A charge of misleading paganda 
is brought against the National Coal 
Association, which is alleged to have 
been using large sums of money “to 
throw dust in the eyes of officials and 
sand in the eyes of the public.” 

Conditions affecting public utilities 
in New England are considered seri- 
ous. Prices ranging from $18 to $23 


| 


18,600,000. 


| All Open Top Coie are for Coal 


/United Press via The Christian Science | 


control | 
| nission in the failure of|of the industry by a group of bank- | 
Government to carry out) ing 


Peace Treaty, Campaign) Plans, 


idency, 


plans, it was said yesterday. 
forecast 


Said to regard these as interpretative, 
rather than restrictive. 
reservations 


vention 


a too rapid advance of democracy, 


'woman suffrage.” 
‘amendment followed in October. 


ne 
ela on Saturday that if he should 


}# ton are declared to be prohibitive, 


and to be peculiar to that section. Ap | 
estimate of 25,000,000 tons of bitumi- 


nous coal for New England for one. 


—_ is declared to be exceptionally 
ow, but figures gathered show that the 


sess amount of coal entering the 


New England states is at the rate of 
It is pointed out that this | 
‘shortage of 6,400,000 will have to be 
sustained by the factories alone, in- | 
asmuch as the — utilities must be 
' maintained. | 


Monitor Leased Wires 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


National Coal Association, on Satur-. 
urged the Interstate Commerce 


Commission to give bituminous mines 
available open top car. Only | 


ered, he said, in opposing efforts of | 
sand and gravel men to get some of the 
open top care for their products. 


“The shortage of coal will prevail 


just as long as there is an inadequate 
| supply of cars at the mines,” 
Morrow said. “With ample coal ship- 
' ments, 


Mr. 


abnormal speculative prices 
alleged to exist in some of the mar-| 
kets will at once drop.” 

For the “coal year” 
March 31, the country needs 
000 tons of coal, Mr. Morrow said, 
adding that the supply is now 30,000,- 
000 to 40,000,000 tons behind what it 
exe be. 


PRESIDENT AND 
MR. COX TO CONFER 


a ee | nee 


ending on 
545,000,- | 


Trade and Taxation Likely to 


Be Discussed — Governor Is 
for Anti-War .Reservation'| 


‘culations, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
—James M. Cox, Governor of Ohio 


and Democratic nominee for the pres- 


is expected in Washington 


some time this week to confer with 
President Wilson regarding campaign 
lt wap 
that there would be com- 
plete harmony between the President | 
and the nominee of the party as his’ 


successor. The proposals of Mr. Cox 
regarding reservations to the Peace 
Treaty and the League of Nations 
will meet the President's approval, it 
is understood, since the President is 


One of the 
contended for by Mr. 
Cox is that it shall be clearly stated | 
that the aim of the League is to pre- 
vent war. 

Campaign plans, taxation, and for- 
eign trade are also subjects for dis- 
cussion, and it is supposed that Mr. 
Cox’s views will be laid before Mr. 
Wilson for approval. Ii is believed | 
that Mr. Cox would not welcome par- 
ticipation in the campaign of certain | 
members of Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet who 
are believed in some quarters not to | 
have cast any luster upon the Ad-_ 
ministration. 

The attitude of Warren G. Harding | 
and James M. Cox, nominees of the 
two major parties for the presidenc y, 
on the suffrage question is discussed 
in a statement issued by the National | 
Woman’s Party, which remarks that 
both, since their nomination, have 
taken a etand favoring suffrage. 

Senator Harding's attitude is char- | 
acterized as varied, evasive, and non- | 
committal, until,,on October 1, 1918, 
he voted for the’suffrage amendmeut. 
On June 24, 1915, he said that the 
party should decidé the question; in 
the following January he “did not 
see how he could vote for suffrage 
and against prohibition.” In his key- 
note speech at the Republican con-. 
in 1916, he did not mention 
suffrage, and in November of that} 
year he reverted to his position that. 


‘the party should decide the matter. 
On 


Fuel Dulécit Causeh Named 


several occasions in 1917 he’ 
showed mild sympathy for suffrage, | 
but in February, 1919. he “deprecated | 
and 
consequently would hold back on | 
Hs vote for the. 


the state- 


“Since his nomination,” | 
refused to. 


ment comments, “he has 
take a decisive stand to enforce final 
ratification." 

Governor Cox is said from the first 
to have shown a favorable attitude, and | 


‘it is pointed out that Ohio, while he. 


was governor, was the fourth state to | 
ratify the suffrage amendment. He is | 
also commended for having called 


‘upon Louisiana to ratify suffrage at. 
once. 


ed 


Senator Harding's New Cabinet Plan) 

MARION, Ohio—In order to benefit 
a the judgment of his “chief part- 
"’ Senator Warren G. Harding an- 


be be elected president on the Republican 
ticket, the vice-president would be 
invited to participate in all Cabinet 
meetings. This would be done, ac- 
cording to the announcement, for the 
purpose of bringing about ‘team 
work” between the President and the 
Vice-President, while it is the Sena- 


‘tor’s view that it would bring about 
| greater cooperation between the exec- 


utive and legislative 5 Gegneepents. 


Senator New Heads 5 Speakers Bureau | 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Republican na- 
tional headquarters on Saturday an- 
nounced that Senator Harry 8S. New, of 
Indiana, would head the Republican | 
campaign speakers bureau. Associated | 
with Mr. New in charge of the eastern 


| 
| 


| of Labor, 


/opposition to any 
clear that there can be no doubt about | 


merce, 


|to destroy 


necting 
‘men are employed.” 


pleases, 


manufacturing plants in that city, 
are open | 
are | 


ganization. 


'—-Frank 
American Federation of Labor, in con- | 
nection with a denial by Elbert H. 


‘DENIAL OF OPEN 
SHOP CAMPAIGN 


Individuals and Corporations 
Answer Charge—New York 


Merchants Association Enu-, 
merating Labor Agreements 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—Labor rep- 


resentatives continue to charge and) 
representatives of Capital to deny that 
a campaign has been started by the. 
moneyed interests of the country to, 


establish the open shop and to break 
down unionism. 
The statement by Frank Morrison, 


‘secretary of the American Federation 
that $5,000,000 has been. 
in- | 
terests whose headquarters are in this | 


raised by financial and industrial 


city, for the purpose of fighting union- 
ism, has brought denials from the in- 
dividuals and corporations named. 
At the same time the Central Fed- 
erated Union has called upon Sam- 


uel Gompers, president of the Ameri- | 


can Federation of Labor, to make his 
such campaign so 


it. And Willard L, Stanton, manager 
of the Jersey City Chamber of Com- 
states that Jersey City indus- 
trial leaders are unanimously in favor 
of the open shop. 


Transportation Committee's Position 


For the citizens transportation com- 
mittee, organized to 
strikes among the unions, it is 
the unions, 
ness men here believe in them. The 
committee says that the open shop 
question does not enter into its cal- 
which are based wholly on 
to secure impar- 


the determination 


tial and uninterrupted service and to 
protect the public “against discrimina- | 


tion on the part of those transporta- 
tion facilities which refuse to haul 
non-union merchandise or serye con- | 
facilities where non-union 
Judge E. H. Gary says that the 
United States Steel 


of the New York) 
A. C. Bedford, of 
Company 


by A. H. Smith, 
Central Railroad; 
the Standard Oil 


Jersey; E. E. Loomis, of the Lehigh 


Valley Railroad. and W. G. Besler, of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey. | 

The resolution for which 827 mem- 
bers of the Jersey City Chamber of, 


Commerce voted, none opposing, read. 
‘that the Chamber “believes that every | 
working man has a right to honest. 


employment without regard to his | 


affiliations with any organization, re- | 
‘ligious, civic, social or otherwise, and 
that every man engaged in business 


has a right to employ whomsoever he 
with freedom and without 
fear of intimidation or boycott.” 


Closed Shop Agreements 

The Chamber reports that of the 116 
96, 
employing 26,425 persons, 


shops, and 20, employing 4287, 


closed shops. 


The Merchants’ Association of New 


York City is making an enumeration 
to find out to what extent its members| 


are bound by closed shop agreements, 


but it is denied that this enumeration | 
grows out of any open shop movement 


having its genesis in the local fight 


to break the trucking tieup. 


The attitude of the United States | 


Shipping Board toward the 


by the board to C. fi 
Saunders, president of the Waterfront 
Employers Union of San Francisco. | 
declares that the longshoremen will 
be given an opportunity to work on): 
the board’s vessels regardless of | 
affiliation with any particular or- 
It had previously been | 
reported that the board had entered 
into a closed shop agreement. 


Proof Promised 


Frank Morrison Says Charge Will Be 
Substantiated 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
Morrison, secretary of the’ 


Gary, president of the United 


was being raised 
unions under. the guise of an open 
shop movement, declared” that the 


charge would be fully substantiated | 
-at the proper time. 
Gary had merely entered a’ 


He commented 
that Mr, 
general denial. Samuel Gompers, 
president of the federation, had pre-. 
viously asserted that the charges were 


true and could be backed up by com-| 


petent evidence. 
Among the cities where the “open | 


shop” or “American plan’ movement | 
is said to have been adopted are San 


Diego, California; Dallas, Austin, 
Beaumont, San Antonio, and Palestine, 
Texas; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Evansville, 
Indiana: Paducah and Louisville. Ken- | 
tucky; Lac rosse, Wisconsin, and Seat- | 
tile, Washington; where the move-_ 
ment is held by many to have origi- 
‘nated. In Tulsa, the banks and trust 
companies refused to advance money 
to builders who used only union Labor, 
{t is said. 

SHIPPING BOARD SALE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


—The Shipping Board has announced | 


use non-union | 
trucks to move pier freight held up. 
py 

said that the movement is not designed | 
because busi- | 


Corporation has | 
made no contribution to an open shop | 
fund. Similar denials have been made | 


of New! 


closed | 
| shops on board vessels is shown in a. 
_letter sent 


recall 


States | 


Steel Corporation, that a large fund | 
to break Labor! Navy 
‘Times, condemning the sea force as 
‘obsolete and calling for an immediate. 


| 

Liberator. of 9410. 4200 and 11.790 tons 
regpectively. The other ships assigned 
to steamship companies range from 
3300 to 9600 tons. One is a tanker. 
The Waneyanda, Abbeville, and Boy!l- 
ston are withdrawn from management 
and operation, and will be tied up at 
Boston or in New York. They are of 
3500 tons each. 


FAMOUS ADMIRAL 


| Adevieal Toad Fisher, 


HAS PASSED AWAY 


Former. 


First Lord of British Admir-. 


alty, Originated Dreadnaughts 


cae 
First 


LONDON, England (Saturday) 
miral John Arbuthnot Fisher, 
| Baron of Kilverstone and former First 
Lord of the Admiralty, passed away 
‘this morning. 


John Arbuthnot Fisher, Admiral of 
the Fleet, First Baron of Kilverstone 
and former First Lord of the Admi- 
‘ralty, was a member of the navy of 
Great Britain from 1854, and credited 
with: many of the revolutionary 
changes that have marked the history 
of naval conduct and progress in the 
last half-century. Recognized through- 
out the world as a naval leader witha 
‘record of completed achievements, an 
‘optimist and a strategist, Lord Fisher 
'was a figure whose popularity and 
| renown extended far beyond the navy. 
‘He was a veteran of nearly every 
‘Naval engagement in which England 
has taken part, but many of his still 
‘greater services were kept secret 
the archives of the British Admiralty. 

Entering the naval service at the 
age of 13, Lord Fisher became a lieu- 
tenant six years later. He participated 
in the engagements of the Crimean. 
Chinese and Egvptian wars and suc- 
ceeded to executive positions in the 
‘British Naval structure. During Lord 
Fisher's first term as First Sea Lord 
he put into effect the dreadnaught sys- 
.tem, his own idea, and revolutionized 
,the outworn strategic disposition of 
| the fleet, ordering 162 warships-to the 
'scrapheap as obsolete. From this idea 
he built’ up the system of nucleus 
crews, putting into each ship the con- 
trolling element and leaving the phys- 
‘ical element to be disposed of where 
‘it would most count. 


Introduce Turbines 


These strokes of naval genius were 
| folléwed by the adoption of the water- 
‘tube boiler, thereby cutting the time 
necessary to get up steam from seven 
| or eight hours to 20 minutes. Despite 
the bitterest opposition, Lord Fisher 
forced the adoption of the Parsons 
| turbine, which he discovered on a tiny 
steamer, and today 89 percent of the 
horsepower on the seas in turbine. 
Hampered for some time by boards 
and committees, in whose ability to 
'administer naval affairs there was 
'then great faith, Lord Fisher finally 
| forced to break with professional 
authority and carry on alone his fizht 
or the introduction of oil as fuel. 
This struggle brought about his first 
resignation from the admiralty. 


! 


Defeat of von Spee 

Four years elapsed and the great 
war started and Lord Fisher was once 
again called to the helm. So he be- 
came once more First Sea Lord and 


| directed the naval 
'Germany until May, 1915. , Then. when 
‘the country became divided on the ex- 
|pediency of the Dardanelles endeavor, 
'he resigned and was followed in re- 


then 


'tirement by Winston Churchill, 
‘First Lord of the Admiralty. 

| Lord Fisher’s first resignation did 
'not divorce him entirely from high 
' position in British naval affairs, and 
when the war began it was found that 
_he had worked out plans, executed by 
| Prince Louis of Battenberg which con- 
.centrated the entire fleet in the North | 
‘Sea and checkmated Von Tirpitz at the 
| very outset. Succeeding Prince Louis, 
‘after a month of war and disaster, 
‘Lord Fisher sent his forces against the 
|fleet of the German Admiral von Spee, 
| met him in the Falkland Islands and 
annihilated his fleet, 
Operating in southern waters to ham- 
per the Allies food supply. 

In the early part of 1915 Lord 
Fisher evolved a plan for combating 
the submarines, but little of this plan 
is publicly known and its success was 
not marked. In 1915 he entered a 
strong protest against the Dardanelles 
campaign, and this stand. carried him | 
out of office, as his fight for fuel oil 
‘had five years before. Despite the 


in 1916, 
prevailed against him. 

In October of last year Lord Fisher 
launched a broadside at the British 
in a series of letters to The 


retrenchment of expenditures. He 
pointed to the quadrupling of naval 
expenses between 1904, when there. 
was a huge German Navy to face, and | 
1919, when that same German Navy. 
lay at the bottom of the sea. 


OL. JOHN F’ AVORS| 


ST. JOHN, 
Province of New Brunswick voted on 
|Saturday on a referendum which will 
empower the government: 

1. To retain the present “bone 
ary” prohibition law passed during the 
i wer or, 
eS ~ 
licenes or, 

3. To permit the sale of all spiritu- 
ous liquors under license. 

The campaign of the “wet” and “dry” 
| forces, which closed on Friday night, 
was very bitter. 

The vote in this city was in favor 


introduce wine and beer 


division, with headquarters in New the sale of three ships and the alloca. | of retaining the wartime “bone dry” 


York, will be Thomas B. Miller, of 
Delaware, eastern manager for Maj.- | 
Gen. Leonard Wood in the preconven- | 


tion of 17 others to transportation | 
lines. Three others are withdrawn 
from allocation. 


tion campaign, the announcement said.jthe Yellowstone, Lake Frecks. 


prohibition law by more than 1200. 
|The alternative to introduce wine and. 


than 600, 


New Brunswick—tThe | 


‘well as a further resolution 


in | 


warfare against | 


unions and recognition 
which had been | 


BRITISH MINERS TO 
ASK HIGHER WAGES | 


ae" 
Federation Leader to Press for| 
Reduction in Coal Pnce— 
Senes of Unauthorized Gas 
Strikes in the Midlands 


to The Christian Science 
Monit ts European News (Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday)—As 
soon as Mr. Lloyd George returns from 
Spa. the executive of the Miners Fed 


place before 


cable 


—_ 


Special! 


a vy 
si ’ 


erration will undoubtedly 
him claims formulated by the co 
ence of the federation at Leamington 
where, under the leadership of Robert 
Smillie, the president, they passed a 
resolution demanding an _ increased 
rate of pay and a reduction in the price 
of coal by 14s. 2d. per ton, as cabled 
to The Christian Science Monitor. as 
instruct 
to the meeting in Lon- 
‘to “down tools” if the 
not withdrawn 


¢ 
nier 


ing delegates 
don to propose to 
military forces were 
from Ireland. 

There is no doubt that Mr. 
consistent advocacy of effort to bring 
down prices of coal resulted in 
the majority of the votes being cast 
in favor of the executive's recommen- 
dation, but the decision was by no 
means unanimous to put forward at 
the same time a claim for increased 
WaZkes, 


Gas Stnke in Midlands 
The 


Smillie'’s 
the 


~ 


's 


miners are frank to admit that 
they intend to absorb the surplus pro- 
‘fits of the coal industry. If the 
ernment takes a firm stand their inten- 
tion in that case is to claim a still 
larger advance of wages 
made this clear at Lemington, when he 
said: “If the government refuses to 
reduce the price of coal, the miners 
will have to claim the full amount of 
the surplus.” The estimated surplus 
£66,000,000 and the present wages 
demand of 2s. per day would amount 
to about £30,000,000, while reduction 


is 


in the price of coal wouid clean up the, 
ice ve 
} 


inition 


balance. 

The announcement 
Tuesday 
had been settled. 
Essex Hall. the men's 


was made on 


advance in 
against their | 


1s, 
May 


per day 
1, as 


of 
from 


ployers 
wages 


demand of 10s. per week, and the em- | 
} tion of the 


rlovers made important concessions 
as to holidays and other 
Considerable relief was 
cities, but surprise was experienced 
on Thursday morning, when 1200 gas 
works emplovees in Manchester. 
through a sudden and unauthorized 
strike, seriously 
tories and homes by 
supplies. This action has been fol- 
lowed by gasworkers in Bury. Rad- 
| cliffe, Fenton, Wigan, Bristol, Salford. 
Heywood, Stoke-on-Trent, and Hud- 
dersfield, which towns are affected, or 
will be on Saturday night. 


Whole Union System Involved 


Alderman Kay, chairman of the 
Manchester gas committee, in a state- 
ment to the representative of The 
'Christian Science Monitor in Man- 
chester on Friday, said that the men 
had given no notice whateyer until 
they actually ceased work on Wednes- 
dav evening. Trade union represen- 
'tatives endorsed the action of their 
committee in connection with the set- 
'tlement on Tuesday, 
olution recommending the executives 
of the affiliated unions connected with 
the gas industry not to sanction 
unauthorized strike, which aimed at 
repudiating the agreement, and the 
matter was settled, all strike notices 
being withdrawn. 

J. R. Clynes and 
representing the unions, were 
parties to the agreement. The 
involved, Mr. Kay said, in the present 
trouble, goes to the root of collective 
bargaining. If men are not willing 


felt in large 


O'Grady, 
both 


James 


to abide by the pledged word of their 


system of trade 
comes to an 
councils, or any 
will cease 


leaders, the whole 
end. The Whitley 


other representative body, 


to exist. 


' 


General Workers, who said: 


demand of the British public for his| 
the Northcliffe press | 


holidays and Christmas Day, 


“BONE DRY” LAW 


; 


The representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor in Manchester also 
interviewed Fleming Eccles, district 
secretary .of the National Union of 
“The po- 
Sition is serious and threatens to be- 
come worse. Representatives of the 
union have agreed to terms of a na- 
tional settlement and we belie®e in 
abiding by agreements. If the men 
will resume work, we might arrange 
for a ballot of the union on the rati- 
fication of the offer, or to continue 


‘negotiations from the point already 
| reached.” 


Mr. 
been, and is, 


Eccles continued: 
some misunderstanding | 


in this region about the concessions 


made with respect to holidays. The 
‘present agreement will give the men 
a full week’s holiday with four bank 
giving a 
total of 12 full days holiday with pay.” 
Mr. Eccles proceeded: “The men are 


‘is little chance of successfu 


| cluded. 


agreeing by a 
ithe 


has 


sect} 


'vivisection 
' United States are planning 
ble 


SOov- 


‘Society 


allowances. | 
ivet 
‘many 
vestigation of vivisection who will not 
quite take the position of being wholly 
opposed. 

inconvenienced fac- | 
shutting down | 
‘cal 
, expected 
(the near future. 
i still have no laws whatever rezulatinz 
'animal 
‘vance has been 


and passed a res- | 


the | 


idea | 


-“There has | 


own there? 
Begotia- 
itions. <A few hotheads are causing 
the trouble. Hrde, Oldham and Stret- 
ford are now threatened.” he con- 
A later message estates that 
‘Oldham has joined the strike and be- 
tween 6000 and $000 men are already 
affected. 

The crisis in-Londos. whereby the 
men threatened this week to cut of 


excited and gntil they cool 


‘London's water supply. has been tide 


over by the Metropolitan Water Board 

large majority to sudmit 
arbitration. and the 
docks has 


prvyen- 


© 
rhe 


matter 
deadiock at 
been removed by 
tion 
The 
which 
now 


London 
goverment irite 
strike of 
lasted for nver 


2. tried 


workers. 
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VIVISECTION OF 
DOGS PROTESTED 


Societies in United States Plan 
to Renew Efforts to Get Legis- 
lation to Prevent Practice 


or — 
avs em baa Aa 


is att!) 


was 
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" ~os 
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mbling bioc! in force. 


necially for The (hriet 
BOSTON. 


lence Monitor 
Consider- 
mption of dogs from yrivi- 


M4 * 
Ne 


ain 
Massachusetts— 
mn of too great importance to the 
of humanity to be set aside 
mere superficial manner, anti- 
the 
to redou- 
their efforts in behalf of the Myers’ 
bill which was presented to the Judi- 
clary Committee of Congress at Wash- 
ington, D. C. last November, where it 


interests 
in any 


societies throughout 


Mr. Smillie! received courteous attention but was 


laid aside nevertheless. 

G. W. Norris (R.), United States 
Senator from Nebraska, is now receive- 
ing requests that the measure be pro- 
moted with the vigor which is its due. 
The New England Anti-Vivisection 
that such a bill, which 
altruistic and in the inter- 

Justice and mercy, should re- 
the careful attention and recog- 

that the earnest work of its 


feels 
is entirely 
est of 


io) 


/sponsors woul bese hie 
that the gasworkers’ dispute |SPOnSOrs would seem to justify. 


At a conference at! 
representatives | | 

Fae 
accepted the amended offer of the em- | Mutllity of the pract 
_ can be brought 


themselves have stated 
abundance of proof of the 
ice of using — 
to the public hearing 
, the scales are bound to swing in caver 
of the anti-vivisectionists. The exemp- 
dog, ‘mankind's friend,” 
many supporters who are not 
ready to favor abolition, just 
will join a for the 


Legislators 
that if the 


wins 
as 


society in- 


Exemption of the dog is, appealing 
to the best thought even of the medi- 
profession, and the movement is 
to reach effective results in 
While some states 


experimentation, marked ad- 
made in many sec- 
tions of the country, especially through 
the public schools. 

Illinois is felt upon the whole to 
have the best laws in this respect, 
but such widely separated common- 
wealths as South Dakota, Alabama and 
Pennsvyivania -show high regard for 
the claims of animals for considera- 
tion. A campaign for an amendment 
to the Constitution now being 
pushed in California, and other states 
are proposing local bills. 


RAILROAD BOUGHT 
Bx HENRY FORD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
DETROIT, Michigan Announce- 
ment was made on Saturday of the 
purchase by Henry Ford and hig son, 
Edsel B. Ford; of the Detroit, Toledo, 
and Ironton Railway and of 400.000 


is 


acres of timber and mineral lands in 
|the upper peninsula of Michigan. The 


railroad will be employed to bring 
coal for the Ford industries and the 
Detroit . public from the fields in 
southern Ohio, Kentucky and West 
Virginia. A body plant, employing 
3000 men, with modern sawmill, will 
ye erected in the timber tract with 
water power as a source of energy. 

The purchase of the railroad is 
hailed in Detroit as containing the 
solution of the city’s fuel and trans- 
portation problems. The road is more 
than 400 miles long, but it avoids all 
large cities where Detroit’s fue] has 
been so made the subject of seizure 
in the past that Detroit's industrial 
continuity has often seemed menaced. 
The Ford wage scale will be put-in 
operation for the 2500 employees of 
the road. 


—_—--- 


ELLIS ISLAND ALIENS ESCAPE 

NEW YORK, New York—Sixteen 
aliens detained at Ellis Island escaped 
on Saturday, it was learned when an 
immigration inspector appeared at the 
United States District Attorney’s office 
to make charges of conspiracy against 
certain attendants at the hospital on 
the island. 
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The ships sold are| beer licenses was rejected by more. 
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ds in Bolivia 

e 10 Own a motor car in 
n to find a good road on 
im it, for even in La Paz, 
are more automobiles 
iy other Bolivian city, the, 
“narrow, and a car goes. 
fer the cobblestones that | 
' Here and there in the. 
: Oads passable for motors, | 
ire few, and throughout 
cost of operating a car is 
ihout three times as much 
Hitec States. Nevertheless, 
Pcoming in, and as a result 
t that roads will be built 
md that the day of the 
* ind llama, which for cen- 
7 provided transportation 
S and their goods, is al- 
“Thus passes the pictur- 
nters the efficient: and it 
@dy that in Bolivia the 
s the “modern stagecoach 
§ the isolated interior with 
1 rivers that reach the 
“adjoining countries.” 

p, ids movement is in its 
nd the old and new meet 
aveler leaves the car that 
© automobile service be- 
iZ and Achacachi, near 
‘a, and mounts a mule to 
| journey to the popular 
rata. The Sorata mule, 
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America back to America. 


stuffs have been reshipped to the 
United States. The explanation is 
found in conditions that make it prof- 
itable for the Norwegian importer to 
resell goods just purchased from 
For one 
thing, the Scandinavian market finds 
itself overstocked: its wholesalers and 
importers expected a year ago that 
they would now be doing a business 
with Russia, central Europe and the 


new Baltic nations, but the course of 


events, and the financial condition of 


at 


Europe have upset the program; and, 
the same time, the rise of the 
American dollar in exchange value has 
made merchandise purchased months 
ago in the United States show such a 
gain in value, measured by Scandina- 


vian currency, that it has been prof- 
itable to send such merchandise im- 
mediately back to the United States. 


A Bit Queer 


“Every one’s queer, except thee and 


me, my dear,” said a Friend to her 


shake of the head, “and sometimes I 
think thee is a little bit queer.” 
One can't help believing the lady 


spoke sooth, when one hears of a 
man who traveled across the conti- 


nent for the sole purpose of visiting the 


eating his breakfast. 


| vertising. 


hotel in Los Angeles where he has 
heard Charlie Chaplin might be seen 
Fof 10 cents that 
man could have gazed on’ the hero at 
his professional best in any eastern 
city, but in spite of this, or perhaps 
because of it, he was eager to spend 
several hundreds of dollars for the 
pleasure of seeing the comedian break 
his boiled egg, steadily, even success- 
fully, as the average man generally 
does. 
Two this 


news items have called 


| particular idiosyncrasy of mankind to 


memory recently by a vivid contrast: 
one described the sale of a_ letter, 
signed by William Makepeace Thack- 
eray, the Mid-Victorian novelist, in 
New York City. It brought $35, not 
an unusually high price for Thackeray 
letters, but striking when compared 
with a Boston advertisement of ap- 
proximately the same date offering a 
large, finely bound, gold-edged, extra 
illustrated edition in 10 volumes of 
Thackeray's works, practically every- 
thing ever published of his, for $3.50. 
Many causes may have contributed 
to this seemingly preposterous differ- 
ence in values. The ratio of supply 
and demand of course enters if and, 
the Boston bookseller may also have 
had personal reasons as well, for re- 
ducing the price, such as lack of space 
in his shop or need for window ad- 
But in addition to the eco- 
nomic reasons for the contrast in 
prices, there is a determining factor 
that something a little bit queer 
which makes the personal though un- 
important surpass in market value 
the publie work without which the 
personal would have no value at all. 


SIR ROBERT. 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
“We accepted this war for an ob-| 
ject, a worthy object, and the war will | 
end when that object is attained. | 
Under God, I hope it never will end 
until that time.” It was with these 
words, at a time when the fortunes of | 
the Allies were approaching their very 
darkest period, namely, in the March 
of 1918, that Sir Robert Borden sum- 
med up the situation as far as his 
vision and hope could compass it. The 
statement was typical of the man, for 
if there is one word upon which friends | 
and opponents alike agree as describ- | 


ing the man who has just resigned 
from the high office of Canadian Pre- 


States had been a tremendous one. 
Fhe question itself was a revival of 
proposals that had been made twice 
before in a period of some 25 years. 
But this time the initiative came from 
Washington, and the negotiations be- 
tween the two governments were so 
Satisfactory that, in 1911, the whole 
matter was placed on a formal basis, 
and a definite agreement reached. On 
the surface, all, for a time, seemed to 
be going well, but, as subsequent 
events proved, there was throughout 
the country a widespread distrust of 
the proposals, a smoldering opposi- 
tion carried over from the two pre- 
vious debates. When, therefore, the 
leader of the Opposition, as Robert 
Borden then was, launched a vigorous , 


| 
| trade reciprocity with the United 


mier it is the word integrity, in its 
widest sense. 
From the very earliest days of the 


‘great war, Sir Robert Borden saw, per- 


Vi 
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and many failures. 


neighbor one day, then added with a. haps more 


those 


‘learly than most men, 


what it meant, and how utterly essen- | 
tial it was that those who took up arms. 


in the cause of righteousness should | 


never seek discharge until the end was 
attained. In every particular, during 
tremendous five years, 


' 


° | 
which 
may be said to have come to an end! 


when the peace treaty was signed at, 


Versailles, Sir Robert Borden lived up 
to this conviction; whilst, again and 
again, during that period, he encour- 
aged, by word and example, his fellow 
countrymen and the many millions 
outside his country who came to look 
to him for cheer and inspiration, to do 
the same. And he did it not by elo- 
quence or by spectacular dramatic 
effort, but rather by cheerful unswerv- 


cr 
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very grand and very truthful 
assumption that millions of others 
were eagerly willing to press forward 
to this ideal if only it was presented to 
them with sufficient clarity. 


His Efforts to Secure Unity 


adherence to a high ideal, and bv 


' 
; 
} 
| 
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Such an outlook and such a policy’ 


brought to him many disappointments 


But they were all 
more apparent than real, and, in the 
long run, always found full compen- 
sation in some signal triumph 
righteousness. It was a 
ment to him, for instance, and an ap- 
parent failure when his tremendous 
efforts to bring about a United gov- 
ernment in 1917 were met with noth- 
ing but opposition from the old Libera] 
Party, headed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
How he labored for unity in those 
days is well knéOwn:; how he offered 
lo resign, if, in any way, his resigna- 
tion might bring about the end he so 
greatly desired; how he failed; how 
he appealed to the people with all the 
simple facts laid bare; and how he 
won success out of failure when the 
people returned him to power with an 
overwhelming majority. 


} 


of 
disappoint- | 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor from photograph « 


SECRETS OF A GREA 


MIGRATION 


Specially for The Christian Science Moni*r 

The veil which for ages has hidden 
the secrets of the origin of the Poly- 
nesian races has perhaps been lifted. 
and one link in the long and shattered 
chain welded again through the dis- 
covery in Honolulu recently of accept- 
able proof that the ancestors of the 
Maoris of New Zealand once upon a 
time lived in the islands which today 
form the Hawaiian group. 

For years the ethnologists of the 
world have sought the source of the 
tribes which people the South Pacific. 
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Paul Thompson, New York 


Sir Robert Borden 


Their gropings have led into many a 


for comparison with some of the! 
Hawaiian family histories, he found 
that at the sixty-fifth ceneration in his 
own list there occurred the name of 
Hema. In the family “tree” of a 
woman born on the island of Hawaii, 
but at present residing in Honolulu, 
there is also found a forefather named 
Hema. The occurrence of the name of 
Hema in two different Nnes. whiie 
interesting. would not be of vast im- 
portance were it not for the fact that 
the two lines merge at that name and 
thereafter two lists run as 
one with the exception of minor de- 
tails in spelling and pronunciation. 
A thorouczh investigation has result- 
ed in the finding of three more Maori 
family “trees. which join and become 
as one with Hawaiian cenealogical 
records, and this has led to the conclu 
sion that the first broken link has been 
welded once again in the chain of the 
migrations of the people of Polynesia. 


Three Great Migrations 

The Maoris have a traditional phrase 
“Tawhite nui, tawhite roa, 
it 


the 


which runs 
tawhite pamaomao.” 
‘Lone distance. longer distance, 


Translated, 


means 


still longer distance.” It refers to the 


three great migrations of the fore- 


fathers of the Maori race 
“Tawhite nui.” the first named and 
the last taken, refers to the voyage 


from Hawaii to New Zealand. Compu- 
‘tations which have been made follow- 


ing the discoveries of the last few 
weeks lead to the assumption that it 
was about 1300 or 1500 years ago that 
81} canoes filled with warriors, women 
and children started from the Hawai- 
ian Islands for the south. Maori tradi- 
tion says that out of the 80 canoes only 
40 ‘finally reached New Zealand. It 
was not so much a voyage as a great 
migration, for the wanderers passed 
through Tahiti, Samoa and other South 
Islands, taking in all about vv 
vears to reach New Zealand. 
course with Hawaii was maintained for 
many years but finally it was broken 
off, although for what reason, no tradi- 
tion, either among the Hawaiians or 
the Maoris, tells. 
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1e ¢ ing of the party of Maoris to! 
The coming of aceon edly i gentle pat 
intercourse | 4. SMa Ete : 

‘driven in the Triumpha! Entrance by 


Hawaii is the first social 
between these blood brothers for many 
hundreds of vears. Hereafter once or 


twice a year delegations of Maoris will | 


come north from New Zealand. They 
will not travel in the great double 
canoes as thev once did, but in great 
steamships. Nevertheless. the visits 
will bear a stronz resemblancetothose 
of the olden days, as each visit will to 
all intents and purposes serve to bind 
the people of one stock more closely to 
that of the other, and may induce them 
to search together for the secret 


migration that Maori tradition records. 
: i 
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fomorrow So there 


aplenty drean the 


and dreams of 


come TR 
did The 
who all 
earth 


Do dreams ever 
was one that 
grav horse 
plowed the 
to the farmer 
been a long a hot 
he had been turned 

coolness of the lower pasture 
end -of which red 
turnpike road 
been a farm horse, dully plodding 
ahead of a piece of machinery and 
answering to the name of “Bob.” Per- 
haps did remember just what 
he had done these days on the 
farm, but it to 
back him slept, the 
memory of furrows 
fel] heavy 
he felt lightest? 
of girths, an emerald 
which contrasted with 
velvet blanket. He saw 
green and gold rosettes 
the long vellow ribbons 
He entered first, while 
behind four gray horses and 
four blaeks, but he was Leader. the 
proudest and handsomest of them al! 
Then through the dream, on this sum- 
mer’s night, he heard her voice call- 
ing his name, “Leader,” and felt a 
that made him glad to be 


orMyect 
[t 
hut 


in's 


up 


the voice of 


day, day 
dusk 


horde OT) eat. i) i 


He had not always 


he not 
before 
was soon all come 
For as he 
work 
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h ad 
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i ITiSt¢ 


from 
farm harness, only 
and 

green 
his orange 
cleaming 
on his bridle, 
of the reins 


SO] 


,? or-« . 
| was, 


Came 


Cloelia, Queen of the Ring. 

He awakened, raised his head in a 
dazed, half-wondering way, as his keen 
ears caught the rolling sound of on- 
coming heavy wagons. The memory 
of the dream was still with him. for 
he was just about to enter the ring. 
stepping high with that Knee action 
which is instinctive only to a 
thoroughbred. But this was not a 


dream, for here on the road approach- 


ing him was a long line, wagon after 
wagon, the familiar rhythmie tread 


and the occasional sleepy 
quirk of drivers’ whips, making sweet 


music to the ears of the old gray. The 


It is all in the point of view, and, 
the | 
common. 


drivers of the swaving caravan won- 
dered as the gray horse charged along 
the roadside, tossing his head at the 


For the people of Canada had, by campaign against the policy, support-| ; 
imaginary curbing of golden’ ribbon 


Aliso an animal that wil! 
nore than a reminiscence, 
3 road is being extended 
fica, and the owner of a 
Will soon have at least 
highway, more than 70 
Tor his pleasure riding. 
anofficially estimated that 
about 2000 miles of bad 
© good roads movemest 
work ahead, 
aa 


ide Ways 


Bepest interest and mo- 
subject of Russian arche- 
ch Mr. Rostoutzeff writes 
terly Review (London). 
eeds to gain an under- 
Russ and in the enor- 
ty of arch@ological mate- 
gent in character, which 
egun to be investigated 
st hundred vears, the key | 
lan lock will be found. 
standing exists there can 
is. Primarily, familiarity 
n@ology of the West as 
> East is required. 
a knowledge of central 
Asia is essential. There 
frows in South Russia 
ires have been found 
how close the northern 
Casus and the north- 
‘the Black Sea were con- 
ie great Oriental civiliza- 
fesopotamia, Elam, and 
arly seen by these dis- | 
‘and rich this civiliza- | 
‘om the third millenium 
, Mr. Rostoutzeff states, 
“Russia was one of the 
ling centers of civiliza- 
— the Neolithic period | 
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da on the banks of the. 
the Bug an agricultural 
ich produced uncommon 
ed pottery of the same 
dest painted pottery of 
® the early and late age, 
y at the time when the 
n Kingdom and later that 
irished in the East, and 
‘states in the West, the 
uth Russia formed the. 
y state closely con-| 
| One side with Iran and. 
ith Greece, For it must | 
Pn that one of the pe-| 
jan history is that! 
rated from the his-. 
world. 


yay and America 
stacle was observed not | 
master of an Ameri-_ 
l on the dock of a 
One vessel, just 


United States, was 
reo; another vessel, 
il for the United States, 
ded; and merchandise 
he hold of the incoming 
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one. Merchar- 
is, which had been 
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y exported for sale in 
at The scene was 
ly that have occurred 
dinavian seaports dur- 
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en Mths, for large those African 
produced fo0d-jby Germany. 
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| Weekly, 
that the principal industry in the town, 


industries, is glove making. 


there. 


Still Hotels Pay 


been made to 


A great effort has 
blame the closing of so many of the 


famous New York hotels upon the pro- 


hibition amendment. In the last few 
years the Holland House, Sherry’s, the 
Fifth Avenue hotel, and now the Knick- 
erbocker and the Manhattan are to be 
turned over to business enterprises. 
The real reason why these hotels are 
being sold and converted into business 
offices is not the fact that they did not 
pay as hotels, selling no drinks, but 
that they pay more when rented as 
offices. Behind this reason is the rea- 
son behind all present-day 
the high cost of living. Also there is 
the advance in rent charges for offices 
because of the great demand for office 
Space 

In the meantime the decrease in 
hotel rooms available in the center of 
the city by the closing of these hotels 
has been offset by an increase nearly 
twice as large during the last five 
years. The increase, however, is not 
sufficient to supply the demand for 
hotel rooms and the Commodore is 
adding 2000 rooms, the Murray Hill! is 
to be replaced by a new 3000-room 
hotel, and the Ambassador and the 
Commonwealtb will add several] thou- 
sand rooms. And sothere is no danger 


thatqisitors wil! be forced to spend the 


nights in the park because they no 
longer buy a drink with their meals 
and their rooms or instead of rooms. 


Glove Making at Grenoble 


A correspondent of the British 
who was at Grenoble says 


which is a center of many flourishing 
All the 
represented 
made in 
the 


names are 
gloves are not 
in the homes of 


well-known 
The 
factories but 


people, and the writer often went to 
‘watch the workers. 


The water of the 
town is supposed to be slightly alka- 
line and suitable for tanning. 

“It was with the greatest difficulty 
that I discovered a shop where gloves 
were on sale,” she gays. “Shops make 


no display of them and the prices are. 


as prohibitive as eKewhere,. I watched 
a man quite a long time the other day 
manipulating the leather before cut- 
ting out the gloves. He appeared to 
take no notice of me and when he did 
raise his eyes a little it was as far 
as my hands to see what gloves J’ was 
wearing.” The men seem to do most 
of the cutting out, girls and women 


machine the gloves and work at the! 


silk stitchingyon the back. 


A Warning to Australians 


A eolemn proclamation has been 
issued by the commonwealth govern- 
ment warning the Australian that he 
must not export to Africa trade spirits 
or distilled beverages containing chem- 
leal products of an injurious charac- 
ter. The issue of this proclamation 
puzzied the Australian who had not 
the remotest desire to send trade 
Spirits to Africa, but the explanation 
was s00n eupplied officially. The 
proclamation was the result of an 
agreement made by all the allied 
powers in order to prevent alcoholic 
liquor being supplied to natives in 
provinces formerly held 


troubles:;. 


ers gathered round him from all parts | 
of the Dominion. | 
In the general election which fol-' 
lowed, the Liberals were decisively 
defeated, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who 
had been Premier since 1896, relin-, 
quished his place to Mr. Borden. 


Prime Minister of Canada 

The new Premier was immediately 
in the midst of great events. The vic- 
tory, as he remarked to his supporters 
at Halifax, had indeed brought its 
responsibilities, but he shrank from 
none of them. Whole-hearted impe- 


rialist that he was, he visited London 
in 1912 to confer with the British Gov- 
ernment on the naval situation, and, 
on his return, earnestly advocated a 
plea for the Dominion to make a con-. 
siderable contribution to the British. 
Navy. Mr. Borden's actual proposal | 
was that the Dominion Government 
should vote a sum of $35,000,000 for the 
construction of three battleships which 
were to be held at the disposal! of the 
British Government. There was con- 
siderable discussion on the matter, 
and, ultimately, a measure embodying 
the proposal passed the House, but 
was defeated in the Senate. That was 
in 1913. The following year came the, 
war, and the story of Sir Robert Bor- | 
den’s labors as Canadian Premier 
during the war is the story of yes-| 


that time, come to know Sir Robert 
Borden. It had not been a _ rapid 
process, Less than seven years before, 
outside of the Maritime Provinces, 
Robert Laird Borden was little more 
than a name, although in his own be- 
loved Nova Scotia he was widely 
known and highly honored. Many peo- 
ple of Grand Pré and the surrounding 
Evangeline country must have remem- 
bered the lanky, gray-eyed boy who 
went to school at Acadia Villa Acad- 
emy in Horton, and they would recall 
how free and frank he was and how 
fond of the out of doors: but withal. 
a great boy for book learning, who, 
when. still under 20, “went away | 
to New Jersey “to teach school.” 


Takes Up Law as a Profession 
His departure from Grand Pré for, 
may be said to mark 


of the first period of 
Sir Robert Borden's career, as 
far as Canada was concerned. The 
second period began when he returned 
to his native land, determined to take 
up law as a profession. That was in) 
|1873, and five years later, young Bor- | 
den was called to the bar and started | 
to practice law, first at Kentville and 
later at Halifax. His success was 
rapid. Cases in ever greater numbers 
and importance came his way. He 
quickly came to be recognized as an) 
authority on constitutional and mari- 

|time law, and, in due course, WaS jerday. | 
elected president of the Nova Scotia ; 
| Barristers Association. Thus his po- Sir Robert Borden’s War Record 
sition was assured, but there was a It is a wonderful record of work,| 
“aa. oe oe eee nr re ee | both at home and abroad. . Convinced | 
bility of his entering Dominion poli- of the utter necessity for unity, for a' 
tics. At first Robert Borden was per- reoognition of individual obligation | 
haps not particularly interested, but. and for self-sacrifice, he preached | 
in the end, in 1896, he consented tO) these doctrines untiringly, and when’ 


stand for one of the Halifax constitu- | | 


turned. allied world as a whole, he could! 


} 

= 7 ee Parl; point to Canada with its Union gov-| 

nters WVomuinion Farliament ernment, its Idlers Act, and its Do-| 
The scene now shifts to Ottawa. 


minion-wide war-time prohibition as a' 
Robert Borden did not take the capital | practical example. Sir Robert Borden, 
'by storm. A rather silent member, he was, from the first, an earnest sup-. 
made few speeches, and when he did’ porter of the League of Nations, while | 
speak it was usually simply to explain | he placed in the very forefront of effort | 
or expound the legal aspect of some the drawing still closer together of the | 
qifestion before the House. In those two great branches of the English- | 
silent years, however, the member for | speaking peoples on either side of the | 
Halifax was taking many notes, slowly Atlantic. Speaking at the 

but surely accumulating that store of Thanksgiving Day banquet of the | 
knowledge of public affairs and the) American Society in London, shortly 
way to handle them which caused his 


after the signing of the armistice, he | 
leader, Sir Charles Tupper, one day to} left his position on this great question | 
describe him as “the ablest parliamen- | 


New Jersey 


the close 


inno doubt. “Let us have a League of | 
tarian in Canadian public life.” _Nations,” he said, “if it cam be real- 
| Robert Borden, however, aimed to be ized, but at least let us have that un-| 
much more than a great parliamenta-|derstanding and unity of purpose. 
rian. He aimed, with characteristic| and action between the two world-! 
integrity of purpose, to be a great, wide, English-speaking common- | 
‘statesman. And when at last he had| wealths, which will save humanity in| 
achieved the highest honor that Cana-| years to come from the unbearable! 
dian public life had to offer him, and,| horror, suffering, and sacrifice of a 
‘as a result of the tremendous “Reci-| war such as this. Let no minor con-. 
' procity” election of 1911, had suc- | siderations,” he added, ‘no petty) 
ceeded Sir Wilfrid Laurier as Premier, rivalry, and no unworthy distrust | 
he took an early opportunity to turn | divide those who, united, can command | 
‘the thoughts of his followers away|the world’s abiding peace.” 
from “the victory” to the thought of 3 ———T | 
'the work that lay before them. “I did 
not come here tonight,” he said at a 
banquet given in his honor at Hali- 
'fax, “to exult over our success. The 
recent victory has brought with it re- 
| sponsibilities to which no man in 
Canada is more clearly alive than 
myself.” 

The struggle over the question of! | 
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'is so great that in many words a single 
| in| 
The | 
and say “aroha,” | 
while the Hawaiians use the “]” and | 


i'blind alley. 
The chief theories are three in num- |! 


ber. The ftirst is that the Polyne- 
sians came from India by way of the 
Malay Peninsula. The second is that 
there was once a great continent in 


the Pacific which sank, leaving but the. 
peaks of the high mountains as ocean 


the tribes 
and South 
Hawaiian 


The third is that 
from Mexico 
by way of the 


islands. 
migrated 
America 


Islands. 


It is the third theory which 
come into particular prominence as a 


direct outcome of the visit of a party) 
_bore 


of Maoris to Honolulu. They arrived 


here recently seeking first-hand con- | 
For 


firmation of a tradition that the Maoris 
had descended from the earlier in- 
habitants of Hawaii. And now these 
people declare they have found indis- 
putable proof of the belief that has 
prevalled for centuries in New Zea- 
land—-the belief that some time in the 
distant past a chieftain and his follow- 
ers sailed from ‘“Hawaiiki’ to the 
southern lands. 

The aboriginal language which the 


the Hawaiians. In many respects it is 


‘identical to the language that is pre- 


has | 
‘my curiosity 


with 
elevator was not a 
| scensor, 


visitors use is strangely like that of | 


sumed to have been spoken in Hawaii | 


when the Christian 
arrived 100 years ago. The similarity 
letter is the only difference, as 
the word expressing a greeting. 
Maoris use the ‘“r” 
Say “aloha.” 

Not orly the languages but the cast 
of features and particularly the cus- 
toms point to an G6riginal stock. For 


instance, there is a custom of teach- | 
ing children to recite the family his- | 
tory. It is common to both peoples, es-_ 
pecially in the case of children in the | 


families of the chiefs. 


Genealogy by Memory 


In the visiting party be Maoris is 
a man who can trace his family his- | 
tory back for 110 generations or | 

| 


approximately 2500 years. In New 
Zcaland the family histories as recited 
have been recorded and filed in official 
ledgers, and in the territory of Hawaii 


ealogical lists that go back for scores 
of generations. Having no written 
language, both the Maoris and the 
Hawaiians were compelled to make 
their descendants carry 
the ever-growing history of the family. 

This man, whose forefathers are 
traced back into the dim ages, is 
Wiremu (William) Duncan. In going 
over his genealogical “trée” recently 
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missionaries first | 


safeda reply. 


| 


annual | the archives have many Hawaiian gen- | 


in memory | 


| 


occurrences. One day in ,my rambles 
about the great city of Kew York, | 


reins, for how were they to know that 


this was a Lost Leader. making once 


happened to be waiting at a then un-,more his Triumphal Entrance? 


finished station of the subway 
toward Van Cortland Park, perhaps 
at One Hundred and Ninetieth Street. 
There was an air of incompleteness 
about the place: it was littered with 
builders’ rubbish and its system ‘of 
lighting was defective. Noticing 
cryptlike . passages extending back 
into the darkness from the platform, 
was excited. A porter 
happened to be at hand and to him | 
my query as to the pur- 
of those ~ mysterious 
a moment he looked at me, 
then realizing that I was. non- 
Metropolitan in citizenship, he vouch- 
“Thim, sir,” he began, 
“thim, sir, thim leads to the ilivators 
thot brings you down.” 
station at the bottom of the shaft, 
true man-central conceit, the 
wiht.” Bat = ae 
the world 


pose 


bringing 
level. 


out | 


ways. | 


To him in his. 
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ERE’S a delightful drink 


for children coming in from 
a boisterous play-time—Clicquot 
Ginger Ale. Its bubbling, spark- 
ling coldness makes a powerful ap- 
peal. And how they delight in 
its pure gingery taste. 

Made of real Jamaica ginger, 
pure juices of lemons and limes, 
clean cane sugar, and clear, sweet 
spring water—carbonated. Serve 
plain or with any kind of fruit 
Juices, as fancy dictates. 

Buy Clicquot by the case from 
your grocer or dealer, and help 
the kiddies to it whenever they're 
warm and _- thirsty. Two large 
glassfuls in every bottle. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY 
Millis, Mass.. U. 5. A. 
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around which the new party would 
appeal to the voters in November. He 
to themselves and to the nation as 
nothing but the right wing and 
left wing of the same bird of prey. It 
ie no longer possible for any one even 
to pretend that there ig any difference 


on any issue between them. There is 


the | 


t 

Party and the Democratic Party come 
into the open and reveal themselves 
end through removing the sources 
form to itS own wses. Political re- 
forms must wait until the abuses of 
privilege are destroyed by the aboli- 
tion of privilege. 


“By destroying monopoly in trans- 


d Labor Party Seem not a word in either of their platforms , portation and the basic industries, all 


Near Agreement on 


| and Candidates 


% hristian Science Monitor 
a eastern News (Cffice 
“Mlinois—Unification of 
re ips interested in the 
‘a third political party 
e during the conventions 
tt of Forty-Kight, the’ 
al y, and the American 
ow taking place in Chi- 
n @s between represent- 
ree parties indicate that 
A party nanie, plat- 
didates will be reached. 
f neces marked the organ- 
“convention of the Com- 
y-bight at the Morrison 
y morning. Temporary 
organization WAS AaCc- 
the first day's sessions, 
| platform were selected, 
ere passed extending 
a American Labor 
report of the committee 
_ organization adopted 
the appointment of a 
) to meet in conference 
mittees of the other 
. posed amalgamation. 
S10n Was opened by J. 
s, chairman of the na- 
committee, and after 
by the Rev. Noble S. 
Skins called upon the 
a the shackles of in- 
momic slavery by ob- 
e in their own govern- 
ae the meeting was 
er to the temporary 
4 McCurdy, of New 
S keynote speech urged 
special privilezes and 
nt of public ownership 
eeand public utilties. 
®» Republican and the 
ries as not being rep- 
will of the people. 


reech 


stic outburst followed 
| was followed by 
1 order that committees 
and permanent organ- 
prepare their reports. 
session witnessed the 
e credentials commit- 
4 considerable debate. 
were seated. The 
“fixed at 539 and the 
fity as 270. 
the committee on 
Bization brought forth 
Mest, which was only 
tu le permanent chair- 
“Christianson, of Utah, 
4 he proceedings. Ob- 
Wie to the work of the 
ie put entirely in the 
oe nearly all of them 
™ @s, and quiet was at- 
the election of 19 
5 the committee. Ad- 
followed by the adop- 
third session of resolu- 
he attendance of dele- 
aber Party convention 


|i : 


between Labor Party 
f Forty-Kight leaders 
inderstanding on the 
‘s nization of the third 
M@ Objections raised hy 
Of Forty-Eigzht to the 
Sword “Labor” in the 
x vene 
tty. in the mean- 
M in the Auditorium. 
. Dix of Philadelphia 
rman of its convention, 
Eine five was selected 
the resolutions com- 
Committee of Forty- 
Ration’ of the single 
wm to be adopted by 
f all groups is confi- 
by leaders of the 
: rent. 
ue ue members and 
+ ms who are in at- 
szabor Party and Com- 
ght conventions are 
“objections to Robert 
, United States Sen- 
: ain. as the third 
the presidential 


ote Btands first in 

Eeeeates with Henry 
' Amos Pinchot of 

nk P. Walsh of 

> being considered as 
| tes. Further azgree- 
of purpose is ex- 

< convention sessions. 
) between the va 


‘ua 

fe 
12 
is 
a 


ce matitutiona! Party, 
iMdoiph Hearst as its 
tor the nomination, 
ity party in conven- 
not seriously con- 
n in the third party 


Ts Be cunded 


cis Both Major 
OF vention Session 


ne The Republican 
a parties were de- 
‘Tight and left wing 
of prey” at the open- 
re rd party national 
on Saturday. 


ste of the assem- | 


ether by the Com- 
to adopt a plat- 


the field another 


. for the presidency 


“ . Allen McCurdy, | 
use for speculation should be forced 


charged that the 


d @vaded paramount. 
| a time when what. 
is “fewer laws and 


special privilege. 


was the issue | 


that might not have been written and 
Onanimousiy indorsed by a conven- 


‘tion exclusively composed of corpora- | 


Wall Street bank- 
ers, The only differencé hetween 
|these platforms, as some one 
marked, is a difference in the number 
of words used to say nothing. Con- 
fronted by the gravest crisis in 
history of civilization, they have dem- 
onstrated, even to their own adherents, 
that they are without the vision of 
6tatesmanship, the courage of leader- 
B8hip, or the conviction of patriotism. 

“The Republican bid It 
reads out of its councils every man 
and woman who ever stood for any 
form of human rights; adopts a plat- 
form that evades, equivocates opr 
straddles every living issue; paves the 
way for a2 war by which, in exchange 
for the lives and treasure of the peo- 
ple, Mexican oi] shall be delivered to 
the interests, indorses the infamous 
Esch-Cummins bill over the proteste 
of farmers, workers and informed cit- 
izens; and consistently crowns its 
work by nominating as candidate for 
the presidency of the United States in 
the vear 1920 a proven, steady, wheel- 
horse politician, guaranteed to etand 
without hitching, who learned all the 
politics he ever learned in the satis- 
factory and thorough school of Marcus 
A. Hanna and Joseph RB. Foraker, way 
hack jin the golden age marked by the 
Standard Oil scandals. Thus stands 


‘tion lawyers and 


is bold. 


the party of Abraham Lincoln in the | 


last days of its decadent faithlessness, 
naked and wunashamed in its servile 
service of a greedy plutocracy 


Calls Democrats Brazen 


“The Democratic bid is more than 


bold; it is brazen. With mild reser- 
vations, it not only claims a partisan 
credit. which belongs to the whole na- 
tion, for fighting and winning the 
war, but it declares that it adminis- 
tered the conduct of that war without 
the taint of scandal! And the ghosts 
of Hog Island, and aircraft, and ship- 
building and cantonment 
tions, and nitrate plant appropria- 
tions, are still stalking through the 
land! Scandal! Is it no scandal 
that in the vear 1917. the year of su- 
preme sacrifice, when our boys were 
fighting and dying for $30 a month, 
and our people were economizing and 
Bacrificing to buy Liberty bonds, that 
the United States Steel Corporation 
made net earnings of $888.931.511. or 
$20,000,000 more than its total capital 
stock? What can we call that whole 
orgy of war profiteering bv a set of 
the most unscrupulous. scoundrels 
who ever fattened out of the necessi- 
ties and the miseries of.a great na- 
tion at war? Shall we acknowledze 
that scandal is too light 
say, with Senator Capper: ‘If this be 
not zgrand larceny in day time, I do 
not know what else we should call 
it?” Even so the scandal remains. for 
such profiteering was never prose- 
cuted by the persecuting Attorney- 
General. 


Breach of Faith Charged 


r war this all. There are some 
crimes which by their sheer ef- 
frontery become sublime. Failure to 
protect a people against profiteering 
in time of war might be forgiven, but 
to break the faith of a whole nation 
cannot be forciven. 

“The Republican Party 
to the bondage of Marcus 
Not to be outbid, the Dem- 
Party, through its indorsement 
of the administration of A. Mitchel] 
Palmer, would lead back to the 
days of Phiiip II of Spain, Charles | 
of England, the unspeakable Metter- 
nich of Austria, and cause their in- 
quisitions, secret police, spies, espion- 
age, agents provocateurs, Star Cham- 
ber proceedings, arrests without war- 
rants, private prisons, illegal deten- 
tions and administrative in justice to 
supplant the methods provided by the 
Bill of Rights, which has been the bul- 
wark of Anglo-Saxon freedom for nine 
centuries, To such depths of will and 
performance has the party of Thomas 
Jefferson descended. 

“Such are the conditions under 
which we are in convention assemb!«d. 
This whole country is shocked by the 
action of these two major parties. The 
truth is out at Jast. Both parties have 
surrendered unconditionally to privi- 
lege and reaction. Thousands 
agreed with us today for every one 
who agreed with us in January. 
vast majority of the electorate realize 
that no matter whether the Republica 
or the Democratic Party wins, the peo 
ple lose. The necessity for the aboli- 
tion of privilege was never so im- 
perative as it is today. 


is 


would lead 
us hack 
Hanna. 
ocratic 


Us 


Party Platform Simple 
“Therefore, that platform which is 
submitted as the basis of the delibera- 


tions of this convention has a most 
gervous 


claim to our consideration. 
Not only is it a short platform but 
it is single- minded in ite devotion to 
one determination. It declares that 


the principal cause of the distress of. 


this people is economic in its nature 
and can be removed only by economic 
action. Every word in it says the 
same thing: Abolish economic privi- 
lege. A government controlled by 
privilege can twist any political re- 
sald the party purposed effecting that 
from which privilege derives its 
power. 

“To accomplish this purpose,” he 
declared, “it proposes public owner- 


ship of transportation and of the prin-. 
Union 
towards the establishment of a stand- 


cipal basic resources of the country, 
and declares that a!! land held out of 


into use by taxation. 


Old Parties Called Identical 
“Consider the = actual 

under which we meet 

of secret slavery the 


hae re- | 


the | 
' people 


Can we come together ourselves? 
can and we will if throughout all our, 


men 


midst, 
given to the American people by the| 


' ficials 


construc-. 


a word and) 


are | 


The | 


| at 
Union 


gocial and political. 
‘that three directors of each organiza- | 
resign and would be re- | 


‘and 


Republican | | 


| private industries would be placed 
| beyond the possibility of state con- 
trol. The ensuing campaign would 
revive the confidence of this entire 
pence in political 
against economic power. 
 bailot- would return. Principles, not 
men, 
paign. 
pH 5 to summon the 
responsibility 
Can we do it? 
We 


raise the cry; 
is our solemn 


and our sacred duty. 


deliberations we maintain our con- 
viction that what America needs to- 
day is not more laws but more libenty: 
and that, given freedom, the American 
and women may safely be trusted 
That 
last, 
be 


fo work out their own salvation. 
freedom, let us insist first, 
and without end, can only 
privilege.” 


abolition of economic 


Debs Campaign P lans Made 


Anti-Socialist Ban In Maine Charged 
by Party Official 


DETROIT, Michigan—Plans for the 
campaign of Kugene V. Debs, presi- 
dential candidate of the Socialist Party, 
who now 1s serving a sentence at the 


Atlanta federal prison on a charge 
of viojiatins the Espionage Act, 
drafted here on Saturday at a meet- 
Ing ot the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Socialist Party. 

George E. Roewer Jr.,' of Massa- 
chusetts, a member of the com- 
mittee, made the charge that United 
States Department of Justice of- 
in Portland, Maine, had 
notified Socialist Party leaders in that 
State that the party would not be 
permitted to organize or carry on a 
campaign in Maine this vear. He also 
charged that employere in Maine were 
discharging all employees affiliated 
With the Socialist Party and that 
college professors in the State who are 
socialists, had, in many instances. 
been discharged. 

The committee meeting, 
over by Otto Branstetter, 
national secretary of the party, 
continue through today. 


Recognition of Free Ireland Asked 


CHICAGO, Illinois—While the con- 
vention of the Committee of Forty- 
Fight was getting under way the 
Friends of Irish Freedom arrived, set 
up a booth on the sidewalk and un- 
furled banners urging the third party 
to “recognize Irish freedom,” 


9274 


presided 


will 


Frazier Majority 
FARGO, North Dakota- 
plete returns of the 
Republican Primary 
Lynn J. Frazier. 
for governor. 
Independent, 


The com- 
North Dakota 
Election give 
Nonpartisan, 59.446 
and William Langer, 
54,172. 


— 


Attitude 
ian Science Monitor 
‘anadian News Office 
TORONTO, Ontario—Comment is to 
be found in almost every .section of 
the Canadian press on the mooted 
intention of William Randolph Hearst 
to launch and lead a third party to 
contest the American 
elections. An expression of Canadian 
criticism is to be found in an editoria] 
in the Toronto Gldbe which Says: 
“Hearst has been stung by his com- 
plete failure to influence either the 
Republican or Democratic conven- 
tions in the choice of candidates, or 
the formulation of policies. 


Comment on Mr. Hearst's 
special to The Christ 


from its ¢ 


S 


cisco filled the cup of his humiliation. 
If he carries out his threat. it will be 
from motives of personal revenge. 
and his campaign will be directed 
toward the defeat of the Democratic 
Party. The two principal planks of 


‘the Hearts Party would be an unquali- 
fied demunciation of the League Cove- | 


nant and recognition of the Irish Re- 
public. It would frankly appeal to 
the Anglophohia which is the stock-in- 
fodreat aibupe etaoin ETAOIN NNN 
trade of the Hearts’ journals.” 


UNITED FARMERS AND 
CULTIVATORS’ UNION 


Specialto The Christiar Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News (Office 
MONTREAL, Quebec Following 
the second annual convention of the 
(‘nited Farmers of Quebec just held 
in Montreal, an agreement has been 
reached between that body and 
inion Cultivators, whereby each 
body will work separately, but will 
assist the other. Jt was pointed out 
the convention that the aim of the 
of Cultivators was a 
commercial one, while that of the 
United Farmers of Quebec was both 
It 


of 


tion would 
placed by three from the other orga- 
nization. From now on both organi 


would dominate a national cam-_ 


were | 


of Chicago, , 


presidential | 


The | 
single vote cast for him at San Fran-' 


PLEADINGS FILED IN 


EQUITY CASE 


ROSTON. Massachusetts—Pleadings 


to the information of the Attorney- 


action directed | 
Faith in the. 


ney-General 


/ master, 


‘that, 


General 


| ing 


' strike, 
the , 


Strictly | 


was decided | 


zations will concentrate their efforts in | 
the districts already taken up by each. | 


When it becomes necessary for one or- 
ganization to help the other, in ques- 
tions of interest to all the farmers of 


the province, forces will be joined and | 


every endeavor wil] be made to secure 
the object aimed at. 
Among the branches of work to be 


undertaken by the United Farmers of 


Seward, 


Quebec will be the securing of better | 


roads, better market 
better conditions in general for 
the province. 
will 


the farmers of 


of Cultivators work 


ard price for farm produce and the 


establishment of a regular and steady cara RR 
So with the friendly agree-| CITY SUED FOR CLOSING MINE | 


market. 
ment formed between the two branches | 


rapidly as possible. 


accommodation , 
the battleship Idaho. 


The ) 


| Interior. 


General were completed on Saturday. 
Answers were filed by all the defend- 
ants except the Trustees of 
Christian Science Publishing Society 
and Mr. Dittemore, who filed de- 
murrers. 

The Trustees of The 
Science Publishing Society, in demur- 
ring to the information in equity of 
the Attorney-General in the Christian 


The - 


Christian | 


Science litigation, averred that many. 


of the issues presented by the Attor- 
have once been settled, 
and that he no longer has any standing 
in the case. The demurrer sets forth 


that after Judge Frederick Dodze, as | 


had decided several of the 


issues involved “adversely to the con- | 


tentions now made by the Attorney- 
General,” that official, “upon being re 
quested by those interested in upset- 


‘ting the findings of the master, sought 


to intervene in that case.” The demur- 
rer recites that the court denied the 
motion to intervene, and that the 
Attorney-General did not take an ap- 
peal from that decision. and therefore 
he should not be permitted to enter 
the case through another proceeding. 

The Trustees deny the contention 
of the Attorney-General that The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, is a 
public charitable trust, and declare 
even if it were to be admitted 
that such a trust exists. the informa- 
tion contains no charges of mismange- 
méent to justify the courts in inter- 
fering with it, and further assert that 
the establishment of such a trust 
would be in direct contradiction to the 
express provisions of Mrs. Eddy’s 
Deeds of Trust. of September 1, 152, 
and January 25, 1898. 

Mr. Dittemore’s demurrer, in ad- 
dition to the reason set out in the 
Trustees’ demurrer, points out that 


the information uses the term “Chris-| 


tian Science Board of Directors” gen- 
erally, without specifying whether the 
Trustees under the deed of 1892 are 
meant, or those persons and one other 
who are acting as Directors under the 
By-Laws contained in the Manual, and 
points out that the information dis- 
closes conduct on the part of the direc- 
tors, in attempting to remove Mr. 
Rowlands as avtrustee on charges 
which were not believed by them to be 
true, and in voting to remove Mr. 
Dittemore on charges which were, in 
part at least. not made in good faith, 
which would warrant the Attorney- 
in asking’ their removal as 
trustees of a public charitable trust, 
but that the Attorney-General does not 
appeal to the court for this relief. 
Mrs. Emilie B. Hulin, Mrs. Julia S. 
Bartiett and Mary F. Eastaman, as 
First Members of The First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, have filed an an- 
swer to the Attorney-General’s: in- 
formation. These defendants enter 
the case as First Members and ciaim 
that they and others associated with 
them as First Members have the right 


Attorney-General, who wants to have 
The Mather Church decreed a public 
charitable trust, with the result that 
its management would be conducted 
according. to the dictates of persons 
named by the court as the governing 
board. 

The answer sets up that 
and her associates as First 


Mrs. 
Members 


‘ican Sulgrave was formed in 1917. 


Hulin : 


are ready and willing to do and per-. 


form any acts which may be neces- 


'tercentenary has not yet been decided. 


sary or advisable to preserve and pro- | 


tect the polity of The Mother Church 
and the interests of its members and 
the cause of Christian Science. 
Hulin asserts that there are 63 First 
Members in good standing, who are 


, upon, 
| September. 
Mrs. | 


$1,000,000 damages. The action was 
taken as a result of the closing of the 
mine two months azo by Mavor Con- 
nel] and the police under the _ provi- 
sions of the Davis Mine Cave Law. It 
was allezed that destructive mining 
methods resulted in the cave-in of 
certain streets and the collapse of 
manv business places and dwellings 
in west Scranton. 


CEREMONIES IN 
THREE COUNTRIES 


International Celebrations Mark- 


‘REPLY TO ATTACK 


ing the Centenary of the Sailing. 


of the Pilgrim Fathers to 


Begin in England in Fortnight 


Special to The Christian Science Monit 

from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—To 
part in the first internat onal 
celebrations conducted by the Sulgrave 
Institution to mark the centenary of 
the sailing of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
the beginning of free institutions in 
America at the Jamestown Settlement, 
Jacob M. Dickinson, former United 
States Secretary of War, will soon sail 
for England, where he will join James 
M. Beck, John Grier Hibben, Bishop 
James J. Darlington and other promi- 
nent Americans. 

The first ceremony will 
July 24 at Southampton, 
Mayflower sailed for America. From 
then until September, when the cele- 
brations move to the United States, 
and through the rest of the year, 
there will he frequent ceremonies 
which the English, Dutch and United 
States governments will take part. 


take 


of the 


he held on 
whence the 


Beginning of the Movement 
The Sulgrave movement was started 
in England before the war, when, 


subscription, 
home of George Washins- 
ton's family, was bought and presented 
to the people of the United States. This 
was part of the movement even then 
on foot to cement more closely the 
friendship between 
countries, and an 


public 
ancestral 


international cele- 


/On an appeal issued by 
/seamen ft 


in 


by | 


Sulgrave Manor, 
| were bound to that ship until the end 


of the voyage. 


‘the vovage was ended 


Snglish-speaking | 
ne En- ap forfeited all 


bration was planned to mark 10) years | 


of peace between English-speaking 


peoples. The war intervened, and Sul- | 


grave Manor was turned over to a 
board of trustees, which later formed 
the Sulgrave Institution. The Amer- 
The 
celebration at Southampton will be 
followed by the Holland-American, 
which will be held at Leyden, 
the Pilgrims sought refuge after flee- 
ing from England. After ceremonies 


‘Act of the United States of America, | 


‘on This act deprived | 


ON MARINE POLICY 


Silas Blake Axtell Writes in De- 
fense of United States Methods 
and the Seamen's Act—His 
Appeal to Foreign Seamen 


ce Monit 
A. a 
The attack 


> 


delegate hs 


fr \ ewe 
NEW 
made 
the international seamen’s conference 
at on the policy of 
American merchant marine and on the 
activities of Silas Biake Arxteil. chief 
counsel for the Seamen's Union of 
America, has drawn from Mr. Axte 
a defense of the American policy an: 
of the Seamens Act. 
Opposition this act, 
the part of shipowners of other coun 
tries is based on the fact it com 
rels them to pay their seamen Ameri 
can wage rates. or suffer loss of their 
men. 


At Genoa a special! 


s Faste 
YORK, New York 
shipowners 


qorry 1? 


by a 


Genoa, Italy, the 


4 
4 


to he savs, on 


lat 


attack was made 

Mr. Axtell for 
o join the American merchant 
marine. Though not receiving ap- 
proval of tha, State Department, M: 
Axtell says this appeal has been posted 
in American consulates and aboard 
Shipping Board vessels. He asserts 
that the State Department's reason for 
not giving approval was that it “micht 
he distasteful to foreign governments 
who have not secured for their sea 
men similar privileges.” 

Mr. Axtell says the British Parlia- 
ment also discussed the appeal, but 
withheld criticism after United 
States Supreme Court upheld the Sea- 
mens Act. 


the 


The Axtell Appeal 
The appeal, which urged 
seamen to become citizens of 
United States, said in part: 
“Once you signed on a 


foreign 
the 
ship you 
You drew no pay ex- 
cept at the option of the master until 
in a port of 
the nation where you signed. If you 
broke your contract of hiring 


and vou were a fugitive from justice, 
liable to imprisonment and helpless. 

“This condition of affairs continued 
until the passage of the Seamen's 


March 4, 1915. 


‘foreign countries of jurisdiction over 


where | 


in Amsterdam, delegates of the Sul- | 


rave Institution and other tercenten- | 
: ‘liberty to demand half wages, so that, 


‘where conditions on board your ships. 


ary organizations will go to Delfts- 
haven by 
by the Pilgrims. Viscount Bryce and 


Lord Weardale of the British Sulgrave 


to proceed in the case rather than the. will represent England at the Holland 


celebrations. 

Other celebrations will take place in 
Birmingham, Nottingham, and Man- 
chester during September, and about 
September 15 the events will shift to 
this side of the ocean, where the first 
big American celebration will 
place at Provincetown. 


New York Meetings 


York’s contribution the 


New to 
take place late in 
will come here 
then go on 


will 
A fieet 
from Provincetown and 


but it 


‘to Norfolk to take part in the celebra- 


capable of conducting the affairs of | 


the chure h. 


RECORD NUMBER OF 
STRIKERS IN 1919 


special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Strikes and lockoute in 1919 were 


than in any former year, according to | 
the 


Bureau of Labor 
number of strikes 


States 
The 


United 


Statieties is 


somewhat less than in certain former | 


‘has been asked to write a poem and’ COSTS SAID NOT. TO 


vears, but they were more extensive 
in 1919 than ever before. 

('ntil last vear the greatest number 
of persons involved in any strike was 
40,000, but the Tacoma-Seattie, Wash- 
zton, general strike involved more} 
than that number; the Chicago stock- 
‘ards strike, 65,000; the Atlantic 
coast longshoremen’s strike, 
the New York building trades strike, 
125,000; the railroad shopworkers'’ 
250,000; the steel strike, 367,- 
000, and the bituminous coal strike, 
450,000. 


100,000; | 
accepted an invitation to speak. 


| New 


tion there, 
4 and lasts 
there will 
York. 


until October 
be several meetings 
The Mayflower 


in 


boat along the route taken 


— a - om 


higher 


a — 
, 


you while in Americd and opened to 
you without costs or fees the courts 
of the United States of America. The 
seamen were finally liberated, 
all treaty provisions with foreign 
countries relating to arrest of sea- 
men were abrogated. You were given 


were unsatisfactory or wages too low 
or you had other just cause of com- 
plaint, by forfeiting 


ployment elsewhere. 


wages on and 


American 


‘foreign ships than was ever paid in 
‘the history of the world as a result 


| 


| 


‘and the Ur 


take of the enforcement of this act. 


| Plea for Freedom of Seamen 
“The people of the United States | 
nited States Government be- | 
lieve that seamen should be free like | 
when | 
When | 
the vessel is at sea, of course, we all 
‘realize that discipline is essential and | 


any other class of employees 
their ships are in safe harbors. 


‘the personal liberties of the crew must 


which begins on October | 


7. Later) safety of all on board and for the ex- 


‘tent of the common venture. 


Council | 


of the Federal Council of Churches has | 
planned a great mass meeting to be) 


| 26, 


| bration 


| 


| 


I Dr. 


The report of the bureau comments | 


on the peaceful character of the labor 
disputes. 


ALASKAN COAL MINES 
TO BE INVESTIGATED 


SEATTLE, 


and reading, 
‘the thoughts of schoo! 


' Cecil, 
| Gilbert 


in Carnegie Hall on 
when prominent speakers 
England, Holland, Canada, and 
United States will emphasize the tre- 


held 
from 


November | 


“It is the policy of the people and | 
the Government of the. Tnited States | 
to give her seamen citizens the same | 
voting privilges as are accorded to| 


‘citizens in shore employments. 


the | 


mendous importance of the ethical ele- . 
ment in the development of the Pil-, 


jl03 in number in the United gt 
and affected 4,110,900 persons, more, 


grims movement and its significance 
in the world today. 
Dean Burroughs, 
Murray and others have been 


invited to speak, and Rudyard Kipling | 


if possible come here to read it. 
Armistice Day, November 11, will be 


Lord Robert, 
Prof. George , 


“Since this conception of liberty and | 
the average man came into) 
existence with the birth of this great | 
suibjects of despotic mon- | 
‘'archies in other countries have come! 
to America in hordes and today we. 
are a nation of mixed races, but all | 


right for 


Democracy, 


1 Americans.’ 


| 


| 
’ 


the oceasion for an international cele- | 


and a dinner will be 
by the Sulgrave Institution at 
Astor House, which will be the 
ter for local celebrations. 
land Geddes, British Ambassador, has 
Difring all this time there wil] 
exercises in 
John H. Finley, 


Commissioner of Education, has ar- 


given | 
the | 
cen- | 
Sir Auck- | 


be | 
the public schools and/' 
New York State! 


ranged a program of plays, pazeants | 


which will inculcate in 


‘importance to them of the foundation 
.of civil and religious liberties which 


were laid down by the Pilgrims and_/ fix fair 


Washington—To investi- | 


gate problems connected with the de-| 


velopment of the Matantska 
coal fields as a source of fuel. support 
for nationa] vessels, ; 
possible commercial purposes, 
sephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, 
John Barton Payne, Secretary of the 
and Admiral Hugh Rodman, 
commander of the Pacific fleet, sailed 
on Saturday in navy destroyers for 
in anchorage Alaska. 

Mr. Daniels and Mr. Payne expect 
to return to Seattle about July 25 on 
Admiral Rod- 
man will remain with the destroyers 


for a month's patrol work in Alaskan 


waters. Six destroyers will make the 


trip. 


ee 


SCRANTON, Pennsylvania The 


conditions of farmers’ societies, the work of or- | Peoples’ Coal Company, owners of the 
After years ganization will be pushed ahead as | Oxford Mine here, on Saturday en-. 
| tered suit against the city to recover 


River | 


as well as for! 
Jo-— 


the founders of Jamestown. 


| 
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CALL i OR INCREASE 


Special to The Christian Science ntivations 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New 

Hillman, president 


mated Clothing Workers of- America, 


says of the forecast by designers in| 
in the; 


session here of an increase 
price of men’s clothing: 


“If such an increase is made it wiil | 
‘not be due to increased manufacturiag | 
There is either é tremendous | 
, waste or a tremendous -profit, 
children the |! | 
‘the public and 
manufacturers to estabiish a board to! 
Now -we have only| 


costs. 
and it 
is to the interest of this organization, 
the honest clothing 


prices. 
wage boards, and they are not per- 


like * 


Aquascutum 


London tailored sports coats for women and men—typical 
Regent Street weather-proof sports . togs for people who 


‘something better” 


FIRST DIRECT IMPORTATION FROM 
LONDON NOW ON DISPLAY 


¥ 


Ain Feandol 


ioe a Quaity STORE oF ane A 
Fer Seta, Merrienn, Atmer Ste 


mitted to gO into 
prog or to assist 
of waste 
should 


every way 


SUGAR COMPANY 


you | 
your wages and effects, | 


terly 


and | 


had 
half the wages | 
due you you could demand the other | 


half and leave the ship to seek em- | 
You are getting | 


| profiteers.”” 
ifine will 
1 as 
‘for wrongdoing, 


be given up to a great extent for the| inspected then, 
| last 


irecords since just before the war. 


York-—Sidney | 
of the -Amalga-. 


the matter of proper 
in the eliminaties 
matter of xing prof’s 
govert- 
cooperata 
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OFFICIALS HELD 


President and Vice-President of 
the Ltah-Idaho Concer A\re 
Charged With Prohteering 


LAK FP: 


" F Ta 7" ? 
Preset 


SALT 
(;rant 
Sugar ( 
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ompan' 
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On Thu 


appear [fo 
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{ rs of 
direct 
sioner ; 


The iw chases 
them unde ) 
ing in 
the Departmer 
an @xamination 
company has 4 Sugar 
Which sold for $22.4 ny vinds 
did not cost more than $11 to produce. 
The retail. price from 
lo to 28 cents a e recently. 
This is the prosecution in- 
Stituted against ltah-Idaho Sugar 
Company. About six weeks ago Mer- 
rill Nibley, assistant general manager 
of the company, was nominally ar- 
rested, as agent of the company, on 
a charge of selling sugar at alleged 
excessive in Salt Lake City. 


1 profiteer- 


Agents of 


ise 


oe 
second 


the 


prices 


Sugar Profiteers Fined 


Former Federal Official Says Penalty 

Disappointed Him 

to The 
from itS Fastern News Offic 

BUFFALO, New. Yaork—Following 
the announcement that three men in- 
dicted in Oswego, New York. for sugar 
profiteering, had heen fined a total 
of $16,540), James B: Stafford, former 
federal fair price ppeteepee ons for 
New York State, said that he is “bit- 
disappointed” with this disposi- 
tion of the case. 

Mr. Stafford said the men 
epired to sell and did sell 180, 
pounds of sugar, costing them 151s 
cents a pound, for cents a pound, 
“Dummy” sales were made to 
the price of the sugar, the commis- 
sioner declared He-.estimated they 
taken $15,120 in. profits on the 
sugar sold, and said another car- 
load purchased at the same time had 
not been accounted for. 

“The housewives of 
vicinity have paid the 


g * he = P . . 
(‘*hristian Scier 


ice Monitor 


eo 


had con- 
7 1D 


ao 


raise 


Oswego and 
nes of these 
Mr. Stafford said. “The 
impress itself on the peopie 
large one and a severe penalty 
but I-am hitterly 
the disposition of 


fj 


ti 


a 
dis- 


appointed in the 


case.” 

WEEKLY IMMIGRATION RECORD 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Fastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—A total of 
13,161 aliens. exclusive of 190 who ar- 
rived the week before but were not 
arrived at Ellis Island 
This breaks all weekly 


~_—-—— -- 


week. 


“One of the Pacific 
Northwest’s Great Banks” 


Correspondence invited from the 


four, corners of the Globe. 


The 
United States 
~porttanD BANK 


National 
OREGON 


A Great Store for 


MEN'S SUITS 


You'll find here clothes that have 
the good characteristics of fne 
custom tailoring. Fabrics that 
cannot be excelled. 


BenSelli in 


Morrison at Fo 
Portland ,Oregort. 
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Lipman-Wolfe 
CONFECTIONS 


Frequently sent to the East, 
to Europe and Asia—welcome 
everywhere—$1.50 the pound. 


Sipman Wolfe B Cs, 


“Merchandise of Merit Only” 


PortLanp, Orecon 
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ULSTER’S PART IN 
DUBLIN ASSEMBLY 
Unionist Council Declines to Ac- 


cept Any Parliament Not 
Including Whole of Ulster 


9 
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TOWN PLANNERS | 
NEEDED IN FRANCE i permanent Way so far, because most 
eRe ae of the money from the United States 


| has had to be employed for immediate 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | relief. The only village that has hgen 
PARIS, Willing town:completely rebuilt is Vitrimont near 
planners can still find plenty to! Lunéville, a town reconstructed as a/| 
Agrarian Party Are of. |do in France, as I _ have been | model village by Mrs. Crocker and 
at, | ‘able to see myself after two months! Miss Polk of California. The plan for 
Zz r School of Politicians | tario: and Sir Wilfrid Laurier and | of traveling up and down the|this town, drawn by M. Charbonnier, 
 . 6 Sir John Abbott from Quebec. So in| regions left devastated by the pas-, has resulted in many improvements in 
= ‘hristi Science Monitor | In spite of the efforts | sanitation and comfort in other plans. 
its asian ts orice. ' | Mr. Meighen to inhabitants and the In the town of Hatton-Chatel, in the 
‘Ontario With the Minister marks a new epoch in Cana- Meuse district, Miss Skinner, of Hol- 

| yoke, Massachusetts, has put in a 


AC | 

|. dian public affairs. It marks the en-| 

‘Hon. Arthur Meighen to the: A 

-, on? 4 . : ‘trance of a young man and of a goa fnodel water supply system. rhe 


e Minister a new epoch) i 
m i ; a P tern man into the highest honor in) 


THE 


BOSTON, U.S.A. MONDAY, JULY 
laws are “state rights”, 


AUSTRALIA FACING |!" 270 “state niente’ 
PROHIBITION ISSUE. seaith-wite reterendum 


be made to secure an amendment in 
the interests of prohibition move- 
expert committee 


with the whole 


there is no 
or Common- 
Efforts wil! 


economic and social aspects of town 
life. The adoption of French towns by 
American cities has been little felt in 


| 

country west of the Great Lakes has! 
given a Prime Minister to the Domin- | 
ion. Though born in Ontario, Mr. | 
Meighen left for the west shortly! 
after graduating. | 
Of the other eight prime ministers, | 
| 

| 


STATESMEN IN | 
IADIAN POLITICS 


A ur Meighen Along, 
7 Leaders of Opposition : 


the 


Temperance Workers Preparing ment. and a specia! 


for Coming Local Option Polls 
to Be Held in Various States 


Was appointed to dea] 
subject. 


NEED OF PROHIBITION 
SHOWN IN -AUSTRIA 


nF "T 


three, Sir John Thompson, Sir Charles 
Tupper and Sir Robert Borden, came 
from Nova Scotia; Sir John Macdon- 
ald, Alexander Mackenzie and Sir 
Mackenzie Bowell were from On- 


France 


‘ The (Rristian 


r 


rreepondent 

YVieenit 
At 

was conducted in 

Hall. Beifast 

Edward (Carson 

Area 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
rom Australasian News (iffice 


MELBOURNE, Victoria—-The fourth 
‘annual conference of the Australian PY Special corres; 
.< . » ; : : ‘ i? -« ws 
| Alliance Prohibition Council] was held VIENNA. 
|at the Melbourne Temperance Hall re- ini 
cently. It was the most successful — 
tional Assembly, 


Mr. Hoetzl, presented 
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arecen!t meet- 
private, 
presided 
the adop- 

ec heme 

lreiand 
the Ulster 


. abied 


DUBLIN, Ireland 
ing. which 
at the [ 
over by 
tion of the 


ondent 


ence Monit 
Speaking in 
Austrian Na- 
deputy, 


‘a 


ster 


Austria- the Sir 
the 


a Socialist 


“Six-County 
under the Governmen’ 
Bill, was reaffirmed by 
formidable iniomtiat Chaneii: es 


; = 


dehate in 


what Americans 
far been able to do, of the 2600 vil- 


a aiready 


a T 


He is’ 


est man that ever occupied 


A 


1 
a 


=" : 
er difficult for young men in 


fest position in Canada. | 


mntly Conservative, Cana- | 


co .. 

) seemed to proceed on the | 
| political wisdom is more| 
e found among more mature 


mparatively recently it has 


Public’ life to work their 
t positions in federal 
ir Charles Hibbert Tupper 
yever, a notable exception, 
been made a minister of the 
Ph a young man. Certainly 
" more difficult to do so: 
United Kingdom, where | 
reat Britain's most distin- | 
ta esmen received, at an'| 
* signal = recognition in| 
if But the great war, 
tkiv conscripted youth for. 
| Of Service, thrust younger 
Bitions of responsibility. 


+ 

n Quickly Won | 
hen, who, through sheer | 
Nayed at a time when it) 
needed, quickly won such. 
| after his party came into 
M1 that in 1913 he became | 
pneral, and two years after- | 
ippointed a member of the: 
Cil for Canada. From then. 
| been very rapid. 


Va 
ae 
ie 


A <P 


In 1915, 
Ointed Secretary of State; | 
ecame Minister of the In- 
; which duties, during the, 
ar, were added those of | 
Mines. 
r evidence of the trend in| 
Olities, it may be observed 
ighen's chief opponent, Mr. 
Ring, leader of the Opposi-| 
ing man. It may also be 
t Mr. Crerar, leader of the , 
pup in the House of Com-_ 
© a contemporary of Mr. 


aa | 


ht. 
rs Contemporaries 
eaders of these three out- 
OUps in the political life. 
nion should be practically 
Pies is both interesting and 
HOwWing as it does that the! 
the Dominion are, for the 
m the hands of its youncer 
eC he accepted ac an evi- 
© genuine democracy of 
ities that none of the 
y leaders in Parliament. 
i; nor will they be, the 
© House of Commons to 
Aving that no more titles 
Anted, save in a few spe- 
aving precluded this pos- 
other prime minister 
m knighted. ‘Titles are 
ig out in the Dominion, 
farter more quickly than 
se Of Commons. In the 
ent there will be few, if 
ymmoners. 


oars OF 


in Canadian public affairs; | 
yo neg man's epoch. 


of 


every 


| the gift of the people of Canada. 


TZECHO-SLOVAKS ARE 
REVIEWED IN QUEBEC 


Specia' to The Christian Science Monitor 
from Canadian News Office 
VALCARTIER CAMP, Quebec — 
This famous military camp, the train- 
ing ground of great bodies of Canadian 
troops before proceeding overseas to 
take part in the war is now a little 
Tzecho-Slovak city. An inspection 
and review of the 9000 Bohemian 
troops now quartered in the camp took 
place on Dominion Day, and it was one 
of the most brilliant martial displays 
witnessed in Canada since the first 
Canadian contingent was mobilized at 
this place in 1914. 
The event was unique in the history 
the Province of Quebec. These 
Tzecho-Slovaks left their homes in 
Bohemia, five vears ago, to enter the 
war with Russia against Germany. 
When the Bolshevist upheaval threw 
Russia out of the war, the Tzecho- 
Slovaks refused to join the revolu- 
tionaries and fought their way over 
mile of Russia until thev 
reached Siberia, where they joined 
forces with the Allies. They cap- 
tured over 38000 miles of railway in 
Kastern Russia and not only patrolled 
it but took charge of the trains and 
ran them for the Allies. They were 


its 


‘the last of the European soldiers to | 


leave Siberia and are now on the last 
stretch of their tour of the world. 
The Tzecho-Slovaks are admittedly 
one of the best drilled military or- 
ganizations ever seen in Canada, with 


bands and choruses of singers of ex-! 


traordinary talent and harmony. In 
the camp the Tzecho-Slovak officers 
do not have any special “lines.” They 
all live right within theirown soldiers’ 


lines, from the chief commander down, | 
and they are all in constant touch and | 


communication with the men. The 
commanding officer's tent is not in the 
least different from that of the private 
soldier. The “streets” of the camp 
are much cleaner and better kept 
than the main thoroughfares of the 
City of Quebec, Every single tent 


stands in its own little individual gar- | 


den. Round the tents are drawn 
circles bordered with little white 
pebbles or stones, and inside of those 


circles are planted wild flowers and) 
designs | 
/ ber 31, 1919, 400 plane had been ap- 


shrubs; or werv” artistic 
worked in all kinds of material 
stone, wood, tin, glass, tarred paper, 


etc..-decorate the approach to the about 1000 more were reported as| 


| 


OO 
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lages and towns destroyed during the 
conflict, 1000 have not yet succeeded 
in finding architects and town plan- 
ners to do anything for them. accord- 
ing to reports in the office of M. 
Ogier, Minister of the Liberated Re- 
‘gions. All the surveyors, engineers, 
;and architects that France has avail- 
able are loaded down with work. Most 
of the inhabitants of the wrecked vil- 
lages have had to ehift for them- 
selves, as best thev could, 


ment practically as the war left it. 
Town planning was made compul- 


sory in the reconstruction of the de-, 


vastated regions in France, by a law 
of March 14, 1919. Things move 
slowly in the mechanism of the 
French bureaucracy. Up to Decem- 


proved by local town councils, and 


without. 
;adequate means or aid, in an environ- 


Daughters of the American Revolution 


‘are making similar improvements at) 
‘'monwealth was represented by lead- 


Tilloloy in the Somme region. The 


town of Holyoke, Massachusetts, has | 


adopted Aprémont (Meuse) while the 
American committee for devastated 
France is rebuilding Anizy-le-Chateau. 

The lack of experts in France, at 
present, is serious because the impera- 
tive demand for immediate building 
may force the hand of the government 
and nullifv the beneficial effects of the 
town-planning law. To stimulate in- 
terest in the work, the Ministry is at 
present considering important §in- 
creases in the remuneration of town 
planners. In view of this prospect, 
greater interest was recently shown in 
the competition for Chauny, which 
called out 20 different projects. , Con- 
tests are now announced for Longwy 
and Soissons. 

At least 10 French towns, as a re- 


‘ing attention.” 


Photograph, Kadel & sierbert, New lLork 


The trade of the tourists who are arriving in France from all over the world to view the devastated 
regions will help pav their share toward rebuilding the ruined places 


‘convention since the inauguration of 


the Council. Every state in the Com- 


the Labor 
mem-_ 


ing citizens attached to 
movement, the church, the law, 


bers of etate and federal parliaments, 


and military and civil activities. The 
conference was of more than ordinary 
interest owing to the’ impending 
“State Polls” in Queensland, and New 
South Wales, and local cption polls 
in Victoria and Tasmania. 

samuel Maucer, the honorary secre- 
tary, presented a report in which he 


‘reviewed temperance work and prog- 
. ress since their last meeting. 


He also 
reported having written to the Prime 
Minister to protest against the exten- 

on of the hours of trading in the 
government hotels at Darwin (North- 


ern Territory) and other federal terri- 


tories, urging perusal of the evidence 
before the recent roval commissions as 


e social, 


of the 


Vmere 
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indictment of th Nvygienic, and 


excessive use 
He 


progress 


economic perils 
of alcohol in by 
admitting that had 
been made in the campaign against 
of alcohol, but it 
The work must 
initiative but the 


ia. began 


some 


the excessive use 
was not enouzh. 
be left to private 
State must take it up seriously. There 
must be a permanent and complete 
prohibition of the production and dis- 
tribution of alcohol throughout the 
whole country. The United States of 
America offered a brilliant 
for Austria. After a decade of fight- 
ing, during which individual states 
had, one by one, gone ‘“‘dry.”’ the whole 
Republic had now adopted the most 
complete prohibition. 

Mr. Hoelzl proceeded to give some 
startling figures, showing the terrible 
waste of money and the amount of 
crime and misery caused. by drink in 
Austria. In Stvria 22,000,000 gallons 
of beer were consumed in one year. In 
Gratz. the capital of Styria, over 
2,000,000 quarts of spirits were drunk 
at a cost of 18,500,000 crowns. Vienna 
alone drank up every day 390,000 
crowns worth of beer, wines and 
spirits. The small province of 
Carinthia drank in ae single year 
5,000,000 gallons of beer, and half as 
much spirits in addition, making an 
average consumption per head of the 
population of over five gallons. 
Austrian Minister of Finance 
ported that drink duties last 


re- 


of the anticipated sum of 2,500,000. 
This was largely the result of the 
war which had enabled speculators, 


smugglers and profiteers to accumu-., 


not | 


'viction 
, undermining the mutual trust and 


example, 


| 


The 


veay. 
amounted to 8,000,000 crowns instead ' 


late vast sums which they dissipated 


in drink and vicious amusements. 
He @iso said that the drinking cus- 
toms were deeply rooted in the people 
and further fostered by a refined 
propaganda,’ which led many 
to regard intoxication as something 
desirable, or at most a necessary evil. 


eo 
people | separate treatment 


‘Ireland Act, 


\ 
Ri- 
Per- 


af ; 
wonitor 
(s?nera. 


hv { 


The Christian Science 
ition, pr 
cardo and se 
ceval Maxwell, read as fol! 

“In view of the fact that 
cision arrived at by the Lister Lnion- 
ist Council on the 19th of March, plac 
ing our fellow-covenanters in the three 
counties a n Parliament, 
is repugnant to the feelings of ali 
and contrary to the conscientious con- 
of many covenanters, thereby 


5 
reso! oposed hy 


onded ‘ol 


ws 
the de- 


» », ! 
iti 


under 


‘On - 


the 


which has hitherto been 

of 2th loval Province of 
members and delegates 
Unionist Council being 
for the purpose re- 
the whole. situation, 
cline to accept any Parliament which 
does not include the whole of Ulster 
such Parliament safeguarded 
by a clause requiring two-thirds ma- 
jority before the Province of Ulster 
can be placed under one Parliament 
for all Ireland.” 

To this-an amendment was moved hy 
H. L. Garrett, and seconded by Wil- 
liam Coote. Having reaffirmed the 
belief in the maintenance of the Union 
aS the best form of government for 
Ireland and the Empire, yet in order 
to have legislation enacted limiting 
the authority of the Home Rule Bill 
now on the etatute book, the Ulster 
Unionist Council resolved that: 

“1. Inasmuch as the new bill! is 
based on the principle of Home Rule, 
and would deprive us of our equa! citi- 
zenship in the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, this council cannot recom- 
mend the parliamentary representa- 
tives of Ulster to accept any respon- 
sibility for it. 

“2. But, inasmuch as the bill is in 
substitution for the Government of 
1914, and it recognizes 


fidence 

strength 
Ulster. we. the 
of the Ulster 
reassembled 
considering 
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, ae) 
aa 
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tn he 


the right of six counties of Ulster to 


The war has brought economic ruin. 


on Austria. It is a poor country, com- 
pelled to import foodstuffs, coal and 
wood alcohol for heating purposes. To 


obtain the latter from SBohemia—and | 


the country must as it has no coal of “'Y¥* | 
' bility of attempting to defeat the bill, 


its own—Austria is forced to buy from 
the Tzechs ordinary alcohol also, 
though economic § conditions 
forbid all importations of spirits for 
drinking. The country must stop 


(for which Ulster 
has so tenaciously striven) and offers 
a preferable alternative to the Act of 
1914; and, inasmuch as there is no 
prospect of procuring the _ simple 
repeal of that act, this council is of 
opinion that the. Ulster representa- 
tives should not assume the responsi- 


but should press for such amendments 


should | 


using her barley to make beer, and. 


her potatoes for spirits. 


tria, 211 breweries used 19.000 


up 


In Old Aus-, 


; 


of the bill as are necessary and desir- 
able in the interests of Ulster and of 
Unionists throughout the south and 
west of Ireland. And we hereby ex- 
press our unabated confidence in our 
leader, Sir Edward Carson, and assure 


to the evil effects of the traffic in the! carloads of barley every year, nearly; him of our loyal and unswerving sup- 


territories and pointing out that ex- 
perience of the tropics proved those, 


effects. He had proposed that in place) 
of the hotels there should be provided | 


open air attractions, such as good) 
music and light refreshments. A reply | 
had been received from the Prime. 
Minister that “the matter was receiv- 


60 per cent of the total production. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH OF CANADA 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


EDMONTON, Alberta——Growth 
industries 


of 


local 


' 


| in western Canada | 
| and particularly in manufacturing | 


port, and express our best thanks to 
him for his unselfish devotion to the 
cause of Ulster.” 

This amendment was passed by a 
large majority after three hours’ dis- 
cussion. 


CITIZENSHIP IN SCHOOLS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


leighen and Mr. King rep- 
"schoo! in Canadian pub- 
h are thorough students, 
‘arefully prepared them- 
« ities that now devolve 
Indeed, the Dominion has 
political leaders who 
jore carefully and spe- 
” for public affairs than 
oth are university men, 
the same alma mater, the 
Toronto. Both are elo-| 
no t equally at home on 


The secretary's report remarked on. lines was emphasized by John §S. Me- | HARTFORD. C ; “Citi 
the strenuous efforts being made in | Kinnon of Toronto, first v ce-presi- |. : We atatein e Dania an cae 
| Victoria especially in the interests of | dent of the Canadian Manufacturers | be al tonic ft AS Meredith the 
a wine trade and to make vignerons Association, while visiting this city | new seaidelaiiiiiian al the State Rinal a 
of returned soldiers. It was affirmed | with the Industrial Congress party.! Raucation. for his addveis on tee 
|that vested Interest and vested ignor-| Quoting Lord Bacon on the three es-| Citizenship Institute which is to open 
ance, backed up by officialdom and gentials required to make a country |in Willimantic on July 21 under pes 
some of their most influential and | preat—busy workshops, fertile fislde,! anenices oi whe Connie wns 
| powerful newspapers, malig doing their gnd the easy conveyance of men and | Suffrage Association. The institute is 
nest to "Mane Aeeeee & wine mak- | goods from place to place—he showed! a free school for the women of Tol- 
ing, drinking and exporting country. that western workshops are increas-/janq laa Windham Countias G04 
it would be their duty to resist to the ‘ing rapidly in number. In 1900 the | ; ‘ nt , 
‘end “this enemy to Australia. ms fests struction in practical citizenship. 
. Canadian Manufacturers Association | ——-— : a 
| The most encouraging report came} had no members in the west. Now. 
‘from. Queensland. A. Toombes, the/there are 700 members west of the | 
state superintendent of the “Strength | Great Lakes. Two of the five divis- | 
‘of Empire Movement” said that the|jons of the Canadian Manufacturers | 
Labor Government had given them the! Association are west of Ontario and | 
most liberal measure on the statute;the value of goods manufactured in. 
| book of any of the states. In October|the west last year was $400,000,000, | 
|next a state-wide referendum was tO;or one-sixth the total of Canadian 
'be taken, every man and woman over manufactured goods. The west has 
| 21 years of age having the right to its fertile fields and easy transporta- 
| vote on a preferential basis as to tion, and it is getting its busy work-. 
'which they  preferred—Continuance, shops as fast as the population can 
| Prohibition or Nationalization—the support them, he said. | 
| majority: to decide:—No compensa- | 
‘tion. They were raising a fighting 
‘fund of £25,000; they proposed using 
‘aeroplanes in their crusade in North 
| Queensland and by those means hoped 
to reach every nook and corner of the 
vast state. 
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mssesses more academic 
‘much more of a trained 
nan Mr. Meizhen. There 
this difference hetween 
when has behind him the 
jing of 12 years in Par- 
‘eight of which he has. 
andied more difficult 
iy other man that his 
fer protluced. Mr. King 
fears in Parliament, one | 
finister and a second as 
Ipposition. 
Ministers of Canada 
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“men. but almost al! of 
en of a different type 
resented by the present 
| government and the 
‘Opposition. Sir John | 
S preeminently a natu- 
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bine iruwn Lrethers, New York 


The cost is 40 per cent more to rebuild on ruins like these than to seek new sites for devastated towns 


lOprapl by 


A Fine Collection of 


canvas homes of the soldiers.|in preparation. When the local gov-' sult of the town planning movement, | 


nen, who through log 
‘ame a master political, 
1 a constructive states- 
order. Alexander Mack- 
led from the walks of a 
iorable calling as a 


‘ining in government | 


wired by the way. 
i r 
Was an 


x 
nr 


ablest of Canadian 
| Came casually into 
renzie Bowell had a 


eminent | 
M an emergency to lead | 
i Sir John Thompson, | 


tiny 
Some of the designs are wonderful ex- 
amples of native art. 
are also decorated with some remark- 
ably good paintings, all the work of 
the soldiers. 


DOCKERS STRIKE IN [IRELAND 
By epecial correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

DUBLIN, Ireland The strike which 
was begun at the North Wall by dock- 


spread in great rapidity. 
rifles latveled as glass and 


has 
of 


war, 
Cases 


eggs had to be removed from the train | 


The ‘‘streets’”’ | 


ers who refused to land munitions of | 


ernments have accepted a plan, they 
pass it on to their prefecture. The 
prefect then allows two weeks for 
public hearings. At the end of the 
year, 225 of the 40 plans proposed 
had reached the public hearing stage, 
‘and 65 of them had gone back with 
all formalities completed to the pre- 
fect. 

However, the devastated regions in 
France have each a town planning 
commission, one in each department. 
By the end of December 30 of the 605 
plans had been studied by the com- 
missions and four, of them had been 


the 
| vestige of the village remains. 
in the Aisne, and Halloville and Flirey, 
vin the Meurthe-et-Moseleé, are seizing | 


nearer 


: 
have decided to rebuild themselves on | 


Montfaucon, | 
'reports; the former state, however, is 


| saddled 


entirely new sites. At 
the original site has been taken over 
by the government as an historical! 
monument, and the town will be re- 
built close by. At Vauquoie, in 
blown 
and 


town stood, 
by artillery 


old 
air 


the was 


fire, not a 


Pinon, 


their present opportunity to move 
to the railroad. Boureilles 


(Meuse) has voted to put up its new 


the | 
Meuse, the whole top of the hill where 
into | 


Tasmania also is heavily handicapped 


New South Wales and Victorian rep- 
resentatives also presented optimistic 


with a promise by the leg- 
islative authoritives of millions of 
pounds compensation for the liquor 
traffic, and Victoria is hampered with 
a three-fifths majority provision. 


in many ways. The wine question is 
a prominent one in Victoria and South 
Australia. 

Another 
with was 


important question dealt 
the proposed Federal con- 


vention to consider alterations to the 
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Hearth-Size Rugs 


LOT 1 


Our notable collection of Oriental Rugs has been greatly augmented 
by the addition of many splendid Persian and Chinese specimens. 
The assortments contain innumerable fine examples of : 


Runners 


Very remarkable values in Hearth-Size Rugs 
have been assembled in lots, at very special prices. 


Room-Size Rugs 


LOT 3 


n politics behind him 
e leader of the govern. 
r Tupper owed his 
rent agressiveness. 
Laurier had more of a 
| ruling rather through 
watory and the art of 
n anything else. Sir 
iad an aversion to po- 
*h was only overcome 
g sense of public duty. 
| been in Parliament 
r years Mr. Meighen 
sine of the best of Can- 
4 prospective Prime 
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LOT 2 LOT 4 
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A genuine Oriental or Chinese Rug, embodying distinctive beauty 
with the utmost durability, is the soundest investment in floor coverings. 
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houses on a site well removed from 
the marshes on which it formerly 
‘stood. Of these towns; Pinon has been 
adopted by the town planning organi- 
zation called the Renaissance des 
(ités, which already has_ several 
'American expert advisers, and it wil] 
Up to February 20, 1920, not a single | 2@ rebuilt as a model town to show the 
plan for towns of over 10,000 inhab- whole devastated region how a village 
jtants had been passed on by the may profit by its destruction to the 
Ministry advantage of future generations. 


, , of the ich has 
rhe strike committee has decided to | ff the Interior, which ha 


« Be | @s mara 
allow all perishable goods to be re-| ‘he arse cities In charge. 
moved from the London and French town planners have a won- 


North | , 
Western Company's sheds at North | derful background on the #msthetic 
Wall, where enormous quantities ~-igteg) 


‘side of town planning, but American 
been lying for the past few days. Pas- | and English experience seems essen- 
sengzer 


s, however, have to handle their tial when it comes to the. practica! 
own luggage, and the military are | phases of the work, sanitation, social 
busy removing their own goods in| welfare, ease of administrative Opers 
lorries, tion, everything that pertains. to the 


Commonwealth constitution. The Fed- 
eral Parliament at present deals with 
excise and customs duties and has. 
jurisdiction oyer Commonwealth ter- | 
ritories outstde the states. Liquor 


TL cc ares 


definitely approved and 13 tentatively 
approved. Of these four, three had 
been actually executed. They  be- 
‘longed to the towns of Maurupt and 
government tig, Resolve, refused to Heiltz-le-Maurupt in the Marne dis- 
assist in landing war matérie] from | trist and a small village in the de- 
the troopship Tsaritsa, and the latest” partment du Nord. 

development is that Cork railwaymen 
have decided not to drive the special | 
trains for troops. This brings the sit- | 
uation to an acute crisis. | 


at the Broadstone station by the mili- 
tary before the staff would consent to 
start the train. The shore workers | 
at Queenstown and the crew of the 
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Our Paints and Wall Papers 
Are Merchandise of Merit. 
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a demonstration of 
litical power of west- 
r Meighen being the 
| Manitoba in the Cabi- 
first time that the | 
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will recall the type of photograph in | 
which a quite pretty group or scene 


of 


sche 


Ways daisies in flower, my 


w the right places to look, oe 
is of the year, Se SLM: Ae 
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om or drear, 


by the photographer. Before attempt- 


do it, you know,” said a clear voice; eggs 
beside her, and there, standing on the. SORE 
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ly easy to fll columns about them, hat 


! 
‘ing to take any snapshot,. therefore, 


dai y in some little nook. 
a | the meadows are 
d with snow, 

'love the blue summer 


Jt 
—Wrpe)’r 


’ 


tumn winds blow | 
‘es to and fro 
‘*# will open their eyes. | 
inter is past, and sweet. 
is here 

fands and thousands we 
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"5 they appear | 
en grass, my dear, 
1 roadside and lea. 
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liday Camera | 
he springtime of the year 
of hopefulness and the 
the young photographer | 
by the beauties of bud- 
, the summer is un- 
» period of achievement 
w th acamera. The call 
side, the lakes and the, 
s loudest during June, 
gust, and the desire to 
‘of the scenery and in- 
liday time must be up-— 
® mind of every ama-_ 


| 


aN 


pher. 

this, there is also the 
ire pictorial records of 
friends and incidents of 
both at home and away, 
re that every amateur, 
jis camera is entirely in- 
1 be able to realize the 
ecording process that 
places in his hands. 

| of the day's enjoyment 
can be made the subject 
and with children these 
be made delightful sou- 
‘future. Let every ama- 
je pleasure and the fun 
roduced when an album_ 
| negatives taken during 
holidays is inspected 
iter evenings. Incidents 
tien will be recalled, and 
0 reminiscence is pos- 
at provided by a series 
hots. They need not be 
ical or pictoria! merit; 
ly records, but if at the 
y possess merit as good 
© much the better. 


Bet : {* 


reason, however. 


why 
wha taken during the 
sho ld not be good from 
‘view. There is every-| 
favor both for the ama- 
pher who ie an expert 
oy or girl who is a pe- 
ing a snapshot camera 
me. It is largely a ques-. 
‘and, during the sum- 


“2g 
Tir ds | 


way and no awkward or obtrusive ob- 
| jects either in front or behind the 
| main | 
much better to alter one’s viewpoint | 


also 


always look around, see that there are | 


no near figures likely to get in the 


subject of the picture. § It 
by shifting a little to the fight or! 
left than to regret a spoiled picture 
later. 

For those who take their holidays 
inland the countryside in summer time | 
offers wonderful possibilities. 
Here, too, the great amount of addi- | 


tional light will prove helpful, al- | 


though if woodland subjects are being | 


attempted it is not always possible to. 
succeed with snapshot exposures, but 
there should be no difficulty in giv-. 
ing time exposures with any camera 
provided it can be rested on some con- | 
venient but firm support, such as a 
tree trunk or gate post, etc. | 

In dealing with woodland subjects | 
the observation of the photographer | 
should also be called into full use. | 
The mass of foliage with which the, 
trees are covered in symmer time 
may look beautiful to the eye but is 
not ko easy to render satisfactorily 
in a black and white photograph. 
the photographer becomes more ex- 
pert the use of color corrected plates 
and films and the use of filters may be 
ventured upon for dealing with. such 
subjects, and in many cases they are 
very necessary to do them full 
justice, but for the beginner the 
ordinary 
will suffice if care is taken in choos- 
ing a zood point of view so that the 
subject composes well with a proper 
play of light and shade to help the 
form of the subject. 

Two things to bear in mind in wood- 
land eubjects are the choice of a 
definite point of interest which will 
assist the composition. This point of 
interest may be with advantage a 
strong or well lighted tree trunk in 
the immediate foreground. This will 
hold the attention in the composition 
and the remainder of the picture form 
a background. 

If figures are included they Should 
he grouped near this principa] point of 
interest eo that again the attention 
will not wander from one point to an- 
other. and here again what was said 
hefore regarding the figures staring 
at the camera should be remembered. 

The other point to bear in mind in 
woodland subjects is the avoidance 
of patches of sky showing through the 
upper branches of trees. The view- 
point chosen should be such that these 


are not included, or, if they cannot be over from France, ‘Balcony’ came from | 


avoided. the picture should be madé 
of the foreground only. But it will 
he seen in any form of summer pho- 
tography that care and observation 


is | 


AS | 


| Betsy 


window sill she saw the word Window. : 


_ Betsy was glad to see him for she 
ihadn't come across a word friendly 


‘enough to talk for a long time. 


“Did you ever stop to think how hard 
we have to work?’ he asked. “Just 
think of the number of times we are 
used every day, think how many peo- 
ple say ‘will you shut the window or 


/open the window or sit by the window’ 


and every time they need me there I 


am ready on the tip of their tongue.” 


Betsy nodded and Window went on. 

“If you wrote me out once for each 
time I’ve been spoken there wouldn't 
be sheets of paper enough in the whole 
world for you to write on.” 

“I’m sure there wouldn’t be enough 
pencils either,’ said Betsy hurriedly 
in case he should ask her to begin. 

“Do you like working so hard?’ she 
inquired. 

“Like it! Of course I do.” Window 
told her, “English words are the hard- 
est worked of all.” 

“Why?” asked Betsy 
ought to have known 
stopped to think. 

“We're used all over the world,” he 
said proudly. 
school are learning to spell me—they 
are very clever too— 
Africa, in India and in Timbuctoo.” 


though she 
if she had 


“Little Chinese boys in | 
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They use me in| 


“T used to find you very difficult to. 
spell when I was smaller,” said Betsy, | 


et Ww 


straightforward photographs | Word.” 


is such a funny way to end a 


“The joke of it is,” he told her, “1 


wasnt spelt like that at all to begin 
with. In early days when people lived 


in very small huts, they began to want. 


some air in them, so they made a small 


hole in the wall and called in a ‘vind. 


auga’, ‘vind’ was wind and ‘auga’ was 
their way of saying eye. So Il was a 
‘wind eye’, an eye or hole to let the 
wind in. 

“That’s funny,” said Betsy, “because 
now our windows keep the wind out— 
when they're shut. I suppose 


Se 


a 

“Yes,” said Window, “you know 
Anglo Saxons like to shorten their 
words so they dropped my last ‘a’ and 
then ‘aug’ changed to ‘ow’. and so there 
: am:™ 

Window 
mood. 
to finish her arithmetic he 
went on. 

“Did vou ever think what travelers 


we words are? My friend ‘vase’ came 


Italy and people used to put the accent 
on the ‘conv’ at first, as they did in 
Italy. ‘Skipper’ came from Holland, 
so did ‘boss.’ The Dutch men who 


and settled in America took the | 


‘vind | 
auga’ was rather a long name to 


was in a verv talkative | 
Quite forgetting he'd advised | 
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‘And all the little shadow leaves did dance about my room” 


, ‘ - 


plant, like a very loose waist band, | 
but if | 


that to the stake, 


My Shadows 


1 steamer 


which was lying at 


perfaps after all the best way to te. 
a story is to start at the beginning 
So 4 

Cousin Donna whose mother and 
the children's. were sisters. had come 
to New England to etary three months 

ith them while their mother took a 
trip to California to Donna's home 

her In if was 
2 sort croes-continen’t. game 
Puss-in-the-corner Donna, in 
Diego. crooked her fneer inviting!ly a’ 
her mother s, she went to the 
station and bought a yard of ticket 
to Roston) Mother in New England 
nodded acceptance (that is. ehe went 
down to the South Station and bought 
unother vard of ticket to California) 
and they both packea their trunks and 
started. It was as simple as 
that. 

And as a consequence of these acts, 
the children's mother was at this very 
moment sitting on a bungalow porch 
talking to her sister and contegtedly 
watching roses that had climbed right 
up the side of the house. so high 
that she could reach out and pick the 
blooms from her bedroom window. 
And Donna was dividing her swift fiy- 
ing days by making lovely doll clothes 
for Eleanor's family, playing leap frog 
with the boys, and walking up and 
down Mt. Vernon and Chestnut streets. 
to gaze admiringly at the beautifu! 


visit sister fact, 
of of 


. . 
ean 


, . ’ ~ 
(that f 


just 


'Old doors her mother had told her so 


much about. 

There was only one thing that 
troubled the children. They knew, al- 
though she never once said so or 
even hinted at it, that Donna would 
have loved to live in an old-fashioned 


house while she stayed in New Eng- 


land. 


A city apartment didn’t seem to 
be a very happy substitute. But they 
tried to make it up to her by planning 
little trips to. quaint old Marblehead 
and Salem, and Donna saw their ef- 
forts and was so enthusiastic and 


happy about everything that they were 
|} almost satisfied. 


‘and cool. 


The first day of vacation came, ciear 
It was one of those morn- 
ings when there seems nothing in the 
world so important to do as to start 


Out and. go somewhere. 


sneakers. 


Howard wore his regulation swit of 
faded khaki trousers, blue jersey, and 
This -he considers the 
proper make up for an American boy. 


But Graham, who plays make believe, 


'They passed a brook, and 


wore a gas mask bag with a gas mask. 
On his head was a helmet which a 
“man who was really a_ corporal 
wore.” 

They struck out into a country road. 
countless 


farms, with here and there a stately 
One day I had to go on board a big | 


anchor | 


colonial house with its vard full of 
elm dignitaries. They went swimming 
in one clear brook with a rocky bot- 


will be readily returned in the produc- | went 
tion of good pictures. ‘word ‘boss’ over with them and the 

_Americans liked it and used it. They) 
took it back with them to England and | 


land fasten | 

about a mile from the shore at Madras. | 
The only way to get on board was to tom and quite a swift current going 
go: in one of theese native boats ‘over a tiny natural dam where they 


The. 
sat and shot the chutes. They picked 


when this is at its best 
re test quantity, every | 
ld produce a good nega-— 
yield a good print. 


plants are tied too tightly the effect is | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


veryeugly i 7 iw 
ery“ugly indeed |'When I was tucked i 


: oe . n bed last nigh 
“You are giving a great deal of | d Sat 


And Mother left the room, surf was very hich, but, the owner en- P 
0 


jeularly the case at the 
, Owing to the absence 
eground subjects and 
| practically every pic-_ 
ten with a snapshot ex-_ 
t, the principal trouble 
ist is over-exposure, as 
je seaside is generally 
ing to the: expanse of 
flection from the water 
=tt of the light is ap- 
ubled. 

se ant photographer, 
wishes to make beauti- 
is excess of light is an 
6 a reserve upon which 
Yor a variety of sub- 
pe of obtaining a suc- 
“every time. The ex- 
"and sea referred to 
| his attention to the 
ant of the heavens; the 
oud forms; and their 
“sea, the movements of 
P will still further en- 
bra of observation and 
‘their contemplation. 
tance, at the edve of a 
‘or headland overlook-. 
» view must surely im-' 
most unobservant, and 
from the less exalted 


Act with everyday life! 
a / 


‘itself groups of pad- 
and bathers, and inci- 
@ life such as boating, 
ling, etc.. provide a 
ets delightful to con-. 
tractive to photograph. 
sare developed shortly 
taken and prints are! 
h will teach its les- 
ruidance when dealing 
bjects. It will be re- 
tographing direct into 
sun” is apt to lead to 
ws: that the best Jicht- 
when the sun Is shin- 
‘Or left a little behind 
iis gives roundnese and | 
figures and strength 
8; the best groupings 
e those which are | 
ed and simple; a scat-. 
#r looks well in a pic- 
ition is diverted from 
, ler and the effect is 
e when photographing 
te: on the shore. or 
hy Other of the com 
7 Seaside, endeavor 
vith one or two figures 
ve them towether and 
J as possible. Nothinyv 
ing in a series of pho- 
cl cter than to note 
‘figures in a group is 
Dat the camera. In 
waving his photograph 


* ' - 


ide photography 

pa cultivation of other 
fyation Many a good 
traph of the type de- 
h ruined by the intru- 
“rtune moment, of 


Making a Picture | 
Frame 


introduced it there.” 

“So it’s traveled twice across the 
Atlantic Ocean,” said Betsy. 

“Did anyone ever tell you the story 


picture and wish you had a frame for 
it? Perhaps you would like to make 


one. 
You will need some stout pasteboard 


Window still forgetting the Arith- 


metic. 
“No,” said Betsy, “won't you?” 


Between ourselves that was just 


such as shoe-boxes are made of. Take! wnat Window wanted to do. 


a pencil and mark-a circle on one of 
its surfaces, using a saucer for a 
pattern. Inside of this circle mark a 
smaller one. Possibly a cup would be 
the rizht size. 
eut out the inner circle and the outer 
one, too. The hole in the center wiN 
be the place for the picture. 


cttlll 


WS 


Now select some pretty yarn and 
wind your frame with it, *eing sure 
to pull it very tightly anu close to- 
gether. 


When it is finished the yarn can be. 


easily fastened by carrying it under 
the winding so the end wil! not show. 
The frame is then ready for the pic- 


ture, which can be pinned on one 


side. 


One can make square frames and pave it in good time. 
But as the round pe careful how one does the tying up, 


other shapes, too. 
ones are easiest to wind on account 


! 


withered 


“After Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica,” he began, “a great many Span- 


water’: to each plant,” interrupted 


Mary, aa she watched her friend's op-. 


erations and saw her bestow the best 
part of a whole can of water on one 
phiox. 

“If one does not soak all the roots 


and the ground round them thoroughly | 


one had better not water at all,” re- 


plied Betty. 
a little water never goes 


“In dry weather like this 
down into 


the soil at all; it gets soaked up near 


iards went and settled in Mexico. They. 


“gs found a new plant there. When they 
With a sharp scissors | 


looked at the fruit they found it 
had a hard shell with funny, black 
marks at one end and 


encouraging them to go deep down to | 

1] 
4 : ¢ row 
long fibers | But they had gone away. 


which looked like hair on a man's face. 


So they called it ‘coco,’ which is the 
word Spanish children use for an 
‘ugly face.’ So next time you -have 
vour cocoa at supper just remember 
how it got its name.’ 

“Thank vou,” said Betsy politely. 
“I'm sure I will.” 

“We words have all sorts of stories 
to tell,” said Window, standing straight 
up against the window pane as he 
spoke. “Be quick and finish your 
sums,” he added, and then he 
appeared into the glass, and 
woke up. 


Betsy 


~ How Is Your Garden 


— . ~ 
Growing? 

“Tl am just going to finish watering 

my garden, Mary,” announced Retty, 


as she saw her friend coming in at the | 
“and 


gate one lovely July evening; 
when that is done, mother wants me 
to pick flowers for her, would you like 
to help?” 

The two girls lived in houses that 
were oNly a few minutes’ walk away 
from one another, and most fine even- 
ings found them busy working in their 
gardens, 

‘T have just been weeding my gar- 
den,” said Mary. “How the weeds do 
grow! And then picked off all the 
flowers, and 
think there is anything more to do to 


it for the present, so I should love to 
help you, and picking flowers will be 
'a nice change 
beauties too! 


your mother has such 
Why,” she went on in 
u surprised tove, “you bave been tying 
up some of your taller plants lo stakes, 
why do you do that?” / ; 

“In case it should rain,” replied 
Betty. “The leaves and flowers get so 
heavy when they are saturated with 
water that they need a little support, 
‘and so it 1s better to see that they 
But one has to 


or one spoils the look of the plant, 


of having no corners to turn it would The stick, not too thick a one, should 


be well to make the first one round. 
Rafla if an excellent material 

use to wind frames with. 

of fiber and comes 


to soak it in water 


in different colors, 


Before using the raMa it ig necessary loosely to it. 
as it is easier to such as a phiox or a delphinium, one 


he painted green if possible, so that 


to it shows less; it must be put firmly 
It is a sort into the ground, and then the main 


the plant tied very, very 
If it is @ bushy plant, 


stem of 


dis- | 
rose off and to put the spout of the 


‘can as close to the ground as possible. {stead of seats there are rough 


‘them in the evening, 


course, 


the top, and that brings the roots up 
to the surface to look for it, instead of 


is in the 


find what moisture there 
ground, as they should do.” 


(did not go to sleep, but lay 
And watched the big round moon. 


It shone across the maple trée 


Which stands so straight and tall, 


And shining through my window, it 
Made shadows on the wall. 


|The leaves outside were dancing 
In the bright light of the moon; 

And all the little shadow leaves 
Did dance about my room. 


I woke up when the morning came 
To watch my shadows play 
looked On every inch of wall, 


“You don't watep through a rose at. 


all, do you?” asked Mary, 
with a rose on it.” 

“IT put the rose on the spout of my 
can when. 1 want to sprinkle the 
leaves,” answered Betty, “and in warm 
weuther, when the sun has gone off 
it is a very good 
plan to do so now and then, and, for 
watering seeds I use the rose of 
but when it is a matter of 
really soaking the earth round a good- 


sized plant, the best way is to take the 


you 
course much larger. 
| ¢ 


in 


“Celia | 
always waters her garden with a can) 


Masoolah Boats 


ry 

| lhe boats used by the natives of 
| Madras, in India, are ¢ 
and 
iare 


Ss urious in shape 
Original in construction. They 
called Masoolah boats, and in 
Shape they are very much like the boat 
can make out of paper, but of 


£ planks of wood sewn together with 
cords of cocoanut fiber. and have no 
ails or bolts. 


‘If one waters with the can held high | fixed across the boat from side to side 


makes it cake when the sun comes on | 


I really don't | 


up one beats the earth down and 


washing the earth away 
No,” she added, “one 


it, besides 
from the roots, 


should put the spout right down under | 


the plant as it were, and near the 


stem. 


“Now the watering is done for this | 
evening, and all my plants have had) 


plenty to drink so we will go and cut 
‘the flowers for mother. Here is a pair 


‘of scissors for you and another for me, | 
and a big shallow basket to lay the| 


flowers in.” 


“Why do you cut all the flowers in- | 


| stead of breaking them off?” asked 
'Mary a little while later as the 
two girls stood by the great fragrant 
‘hedge of sweet peas in what Betty 
called “Mother's garden”. 


‘ting them.” answered Betty, “and 
‘then of course they don't last nearly as 
‘long or go on putting out fresh flow. 
ers as they do if one cuts them care- 


member in culting flowers. 
‘says that really no one should do ft 
who does not know something about 
‘gardening. 
to cut off shoots which are going to 
| flower, and never to tear or wrench 


| 
the plant in any way, but just to make | Se 
’ 


‘a clean cut through the stem on which 
the flower we want is growing.” 

| “As long stalks as possible, I sup- 
pose,” said Mary. 

| “Why yes, of course, they are so 
much nicer to arrange if they have 
long stalks.” replied Betty. “Cut them 
just as Jong as ever you can without 
damage to the plant, but the plant has 
to be thought of first if we want plenty 


“One is apt to tear the plants if one | 
breaks the flowers off instead of cut- | 


'funny 
: used, 
fully. -There are lots of things to re- | 


Mother | 
. shore, and wherever there js a shallow 


sea there are sure to be big breakers | 


One has to take care not | 
with 


‘for the men to sit on when 
These poles are put just close enough 
| together so that a man can sit on one 
pole and put his feet on the next one. 
The luggage is carried in the bottom 


they row. 


|of the boat and the passengers sit on 


‘the luggage, The rowers, two and 


two, side by side on each pole, have 


' eight or ten feet long, to the end of 
which they 


wood, so that the oars are really Jong 
paddi&s. There is no rudder, but one 


long paddle. The rowers have no 
| clothes on except a piece of 
_ wrapped round their waists and legs 
and then tucked in, so it does not 
much matter if they fall overboard. 
as they frequently do, because they 
ean swim like a fish and have 
clothes to spoil. 

Now, you will wonder why 
Old-fashioned boats are 
Well, the sea at Madras is very 
Shallow for a long distance from the 


when the wind blows, and a little boat 
low sides would be 


time. But these native 


every 
unless the rowers let it come in 
on purpose; and, as the planks are 
sewn together, the sides of the boat 
are elastic and give way a little each 
time a big wave beats against them. 
If they were nailed together, as in an 
‘ordinary boat, the sides would be s0 
i stiff that the heavy blows of the waves 
would either start the nails or break 
the planks, and then the boat would 


ry figure. Every one, work with when damp than when dry.|can take a loop of bast right round the | more flowers from it in the future.” leak. 


oneal 
~. 

(o aee 
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a: 
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swamped | 
boats | 
are so high that the surf seldom comes 


‘rowers 
shouted louder than all, and they all 


gaged to take me out safely for 10 
rupees. 


and the 
captain 


ing as hard as they could; 
shouted, and the 


‘kept on shouting as long as the voy- 
age lasted. 


Tossed about like a cork 


After getting me and the lug- | tH} ld Pes Pes 
'gage in and the rowers being in their | S@‘2¢F Wid roses for home on the way 
‘places, the boat was pushed into the 


water by.dozens of natives all shout- 


i 
} 


on the. 


water | looked up at the rowers above | 


me and was wondernig how they man- 
aged to keep 


denly one of them lost his 


their seats when sud-| 
balance | 


and fell to the bottom of the boat be- | 


side me. Instantly he climbed up 


‘again and then—what do you think?, 
'He jumped Overboard and swam Off. 


rowers 


They are made’ 


| They have very high. 
; Sides and there are no seats, but in- 
poles | 


} 


| 


long Oars made also of rough poles, | 


tie a flat round dise of | Ship. 


rescue the oar!—whilst all 
shouted louder than ever. 
WHat then became of him I do not 
know, but of course he did not catch 
the boat again and no doubt he got 
his oar and took it home. 

Then, when we were about half way 
to the ship, the captain came and told 
me he could go no further. “Too much 
waves,” he said; “me turn back.” “No, 
no, you go on,’ I replied. And he 
went On for a bit; but now he steered 
the boat so as to let the water come 
in, wetting my luggage and giving me 
an occasional ducking. So I prom- 
ised them another 8 annas, about 6d. 
all round, and. then no more water 
came in until the ship was reached, 
Getting on board I went to the front 


to 


jof the ship and watched the dozens 


of other native boats of the same de- 
scription all bringing barrels 
packages of stores to load on the 
Up and down they went on 
the waves, just keeping clear of the 


ship with the greatest cleverness. 
Small packages are often carried by | 


| man, the captain, sits in the stern of | 
the boat and guides it with another’ 


linen | 


it 


no. 

letters or any small article he wants 
these | 
still; 
| very 


the men on 


about six feet long smoothed off at 
the top so that a man can kneel on 
and paddle.himself about with a 


short paddle. The man wears a high 


‘peaked hat made wf plaited bamboo 


and painted red. In this he carries 


to bring out to a ship. 


the 
here!” 


wild strawberries and 
thev could 


a handful 
marked a place where 


back. Then )uet as they had walked 
on for another mile; and were about 


'to sit down on a stone wall and cat 


the sandwiches Eleanor had packed 
for them, they saw The House. 

They noticed it first, because it had 
a well and they were very thirsty. 
Then it had a vaguely familiar look 
like something you have never seen 
but recognize instantly when you do. 
They hauled it together. 

“Donna's house!" cried Graham. And 
turned a somersault off the stone wal]. 

“Donna’s house!” agreed Howard. 
And stopped unpacking his sandwich. 

By this time Graham had made a 
discovery. 

“Nobody lives here! Nobody lives 
And then a prolonged squeal. 
in the window. Look in 


“Oh, lock 


‘the window.” 


| 


Everything inside was in shining or- 
der. The furniture was of the 1776 
period. There were low boys and high 


| boys, four-posters and white window 


| shades, 


with fluffy tasselled ends. 


There was a gate-leg table and a rose- 
|chintz covered wing chair, and there 


‘most 
| green 
walk, bore this painted notice: 
’|tage for rent. 


catamarans, the Madras | 
catamaran being simply a log of wood 


iw 
and | 


was a fireplace in every room. But 
interesting of all, the faded 
door at the end of a flagged 
“Cote 
$25 a’ month. Apply 
to John Sowyer, Exeter Village.” 

After a moment, “Timber on the 
place,” mused Howard Hooper, sweep- 
ing it with the practiced eye of one 
ho had not studied his wood-craft 
in vain. 

“And we're big enough to chop it,” 
supplemented Graham. He wished he 
had worn his Scout axe in his helt. 

“Current bushes. And blackberries.” 
Howard continued his sober inventory. 

“And olden-time dishes to put them 
in,” contributed Graham, peering 


‘through the tiny-paned window straight 


And, as native customs do not alter. 


quickly in India, 
will go to Madras some day and see 
all this for yourself. 


Bits O’ Dust 


Little baby bits o’ dust, 

In the nearest ray of light, 
Each one feels it simply must 
Glide- along the pathway -bright. 
Some have little wiggly tails, 
Some have none at all. 

Look at that one as it sails 
Gayly up the wall' 

Funny little bits o’ dust, 

Do not understand— 


Spend their precious spare time just! will 
i}Guessing where they'll land! : 


perhaps you) 


‘infO the stately secretary-china closet. 


He could just see a delighted Donna 
puttering around among that delicate 
sprigged china. 

“A tool shed.” 

“And a swing for Eleanor.” 

They stood in silence. “Graham.” 
inquired his clder brother finallv, “do 


you think we ought to stop to eat 
Our sandwiches” 


‘returned 


‘Not if you don't want to, Howard,” 
Graham with equal 


/eolemnity. 
Specially for The Christian Science Moni!*or | 
started sedately down the gentle rise, 


They repacked their lunch and 


stopping a moment at the foot to 


‘look back at the old house. Then with 


two whoops they turned their faces 


toward home and broke into-a run. 


The Redstart 


The redstart has a song very much 
like the whitethroat. Thig little bird 
sing from morning to night, 


| perched on the top of a tall! tree. 
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South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah. CROP PROSPECTS NOW 
West Virginia. and Wromi ieee iecioae So — . +. 
The following 1¢) seam at EXCELLENT IN-EGae 
scholars for 192): (Conneeticut. Uih- 
nois, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine. 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire. New York. Ohio 
Pennsvivania. Rhode t«land, Tennes 
Vermont and Virginia. The fo! 
lowing states ele t for 1921 oniy 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colo 
rado, Georgia. lowa, Kansas. Michi 
gan, Minneseta, Mississippi. Missour 
Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, Washington 


row n tem! »f The ' Reet af 
Trience Morn ter 


ALEXANDRIA, Eaypt 
might have been 
irtnesse the 


the river has been entire.y 


HRY st ai 


Any anxiety 
regarding 

supp. 
reliever 


Jersey. New 


that teit 
see 
summer 


the «h of 


a i 
| the United States with at least five. 
years’ residence, and unmarried. He 

/must by October 1 of the year for 

DOUBLE IN NUMBER which he is elected, have passed his 
‘nineteenth birthday but not his 

sce twenty-fifth, and by the same date he 

is . 'must have completed at least his 
Competition Among American. sophomore year at some recognized 
College Students for 64 Schol- deéree-granting university or college 
‘of the United States. Finally. he 
arships Will Undoubtedly Be must be selected by his college or 

» university to represent it in the par- by the fall of early summer rains in 
Keener Than Before ‘ticular state in which he makes ap- Nielsen x, wnateteneei aneenene 
—_—_—— | plication. heen that during the latter half 


of 


, wee 


Td 


garian Government gave 
On permission to g0 where 
and two officers were 


- 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONIYLOR, BOSTON, U. 
| . 
gation the persecution of the Jews/of political, 
preme Council has a special duty to | 
| report says that officers of the Brach- 
in the internal affairs of Hungary. The | 
Ed ae old Hapsburg army officers, who have; Hungary and for the recognition of 
icres, Political Persecu- | 
racks, but in any hotel they take a | Supreme Council, was responsible for 
4 Christian Belience Monitor | 
a pression we got was that owing to 
no one, not even the government, has 
Colonel Wedgwood, F. W.| A Mining Deputation 
on of the Hungarian Pre- 
4 a r we received a deputation from Pecs, 
and charges against the|is at present occupied by the Jugo- 
_ (1) Political persecution | ist Party composed the deputation. 
e right to strike. (3) Anti-| of the Serbian troops, and not to 
hout form of law. (5) Tor-; has never been under the Commune, 
hout trial. There was a, masse to Siberia when the Serbs with- 
c lraged them. It was also’ names, although it must be obvious 
ry, made the situation under the Whites. The mines belong 
_ i tion in Hungary, the report says: 
| Hungary, that the Hungarian Govern: 
heir disposal. The Gov- 
eeecer and other ous a character as to merit the name 
eee Kinds were | High Commissioner on February 21 
he delegation in its re- eel 
i in the nature of a terror. 


— —_ ! 
NGARY UNDER industrial and religious) RHODES SCHOLARS 
was particulurly violent. | freedom.” | 
the Hungarian people as well as a 
‘jalgewalt have taken possession of 
ak or Goes to Budapest ! without ,payment. The report con- | Supreme Council is responsible for the | 
formed irregular bands of soldiers| Admiral Horthy as Governor. Sir) 
and = Anti-Semitism 
. ‘fancy to. They recognize no authority |the formation of the coalition Hussar | 
, England-—In consequence cog a lt 
1° working classes in Hun-/the courage to oppose them or keep 
| Harris, Stuart Bunning 4 significant paragraph of the re- 
- mation traveled through a mining town of 40,000 inhabitants, 
Government from refugees! Slavs. The secretary of the Miners 
' 
did not support the Horthy | They were both Hungarians, but they 
(4) Massacres, executions— allow them to be handed over to the 
oners, and jll-treatment in| but these men said that the miners 
urge that Governor Horthy drew. 
the attitude of the British | that after making such a statement 
Strengthened the hands of to a British company.” 
view of the evidence supplied to us, 
'ment is unable to control it, and that 
eeereeentatives and of ‘terror.’ We are at a loss to under- 
ee nauiries ‘doe last ‘that while there are no 
yes its great regret at the 
Governor's “Best Officers’’ 


la >| Referring to trade unions and the; The report concludes: “The Su- | 
Gy. OF TERROR: severe restrictions placed on them, the 
B sufficient justification for intervening 
‘the meeting rooms of trade unions, 
Ressires Into Charges of | tinues: “These officers consist of the| refusal to allow a Hapsburg king in| 
‘with headquarters, not only in bar-|George Clarke, as representing the | 
but their own, and the, general im- 
a : the power they wield 
ent allegations of persecu- 
int Labor delegation, con- them in check.” 
meee visited eeepest at | port reads: “Before we left Vienna 
Sudapest, and heard many | in that part of the new Hungary that 
These may be summarized | Union and the president of the Social- 
spression of trade union-| begged us to prevent the withdrawal 
nment, both under form of present Hungarian Government. Pecs 
1 (6) detention for long | wou'd blow up the pits and retire en 
: vare of these crimes, and their words by allowing us to use their 
in Budapest, both’ they can never live safely in Hungary 
ands. lin commenting on the whole posi- 
'we believe that there is a ‘terror’ in 
| many of its own acts are of so rigor- 
‘leaders were interviewed, ih te pietement if 
al the alleged 
Seeeeraing the doubt ill deeds done, there is nothing 
meral Gorton, the head of 


“Military Mission, in re-, 
Withdrawal of a safe con- 
granted to Commissioner 
on, Who was questioned in 
ie delegation. 
ia is regarded as impor- 
earing on British prestige 
. Peter Agoston was em- 
he Bela Kun Government 
nd was in Budapest when 
ist reign ended. He was 
"the Piedel Government, our interview with the Governor, his 
eded the Bela Kun Govern-| reply was that they were hic best 
'tnder the influence of officers." 
(imningham. A few days Attention is drawn to the party 
lablishment of the Fried- named the “Awakening Hungarians” 
minent, which succeeded which is said to number a million ad- 
Overnment, Peter Agoston herents. It is strongly opposed to the 
but Was liberated on the signing of the Peace Treaty, whic» 
ms of General Gorton. was about to take place by the govern- 
eeneral was informed by ment when the delegates left Budapest, 
im Gevernment that Peter and is violently anti-Semitic. It is 
} charged wee civil Of- said to be monarchial, The report 
CO ied tires ot continues: “We attended by accident 
S wenera) iteunon took a meeting of the ‘Awakening Hun- 
Seadvice on the mat.) -?7ans. in Budapest, where we were 
‘tl Maa that the of. told that there was no ‘terror,’ 
ea . hat written proof of this could ble 
. ich aS come under the 

’ Neary, he withdrew the sent to us. The document we actually 
received had no bearing on the ‘ter- 


and Agoston was again 

Nis now in prison awa;:- "°° at all, but was a violent attack 
ake - 

a? upon the Jews.,. 


delegation’s report says: “It is against 
‘this body that the most specific and 
detailed charges of atrocity are now 
made. Regular officers are set to 
work with the Brachialgewalt. and the 


rages are Hejjas, Pronay, Ostenburg, 
Salm. and Bibe. When certain of these 


““Terrot’’ not Anti-Semitic 


“We would record our opinion that 
the ‘terror’ is not anti-Semitic in its 
origin, but anti-Communistic. That 
the majority of victims are Jews ‘is 
perfectly true. This arises partly 
from the prominent part the Jews took 
in the Commune, and partly from the 
fact that they are accused of profiteer- 
ing. We did not find profiteers in 
Hiungary were worse than elsewhere. 
but the fact that Christian Hungarians 
are not employed to any extent in 
commercé will explain why the terms 
Jew and profiteer are regarded as 
synonymous. We do not think that 
either the Governor or the government 
‘by themselves are strong enough to 
put matters right. We do not accuse 
them of complicity in the outrages. . 

“It is necessary to refer to the 
.White Paper entitled: ‘Alleged 
Existence of White Terror in Hun- 
gary.’ Admiral Troubridge, 
of the Hungarian Government says, 
‘It is a Christian government in a 
Christian country.’ This conveys a 
false impression, unless it 
understood that in Hungary the word 
Christian has a_e definite’ political 
significance. In a later part of his 
letter Admiral Troubridzge states that 

The report mentions ‘life is as secure here as in England.’ 
ed officers in the coun- We are at a loss to know why the 
eir uniform and wear) Admiral penned this sentence. 

% " ovlly Silt oreratins Admiral Criticized 
former officers, who do “The statements made to us by gov- 
ig to the Brachialgewalt. 


fion’s report states: “The 
fa safe conduct granted 
officer is, in our opinion, 
where it is perfectly 
should no longer be held 
This is not so in the 
. The offenses charged 
ton were (1) anterior to 
es given by Sir Thomas 
“and (2) were all con- 
ucts said to be done by, 
“Sanction of the Bela Kun 
“They should, in our 
Pegarded as political of- 
» desire the attention of 
it directed to the matter.” 
ment, according to the 
taking very strict meas- 
iNeged Communists, and 
horities exercise their 
verity. One of the con- 
Ses of the trouble in 
S Stated, is the special 
i position of the mili- 
ce is made to the Brach- 
body charged with sys- 
ty, and the delegation 
_ this body should have 
n the control of the 
's and its failure to do 
d one of the chief causes 


much better now than in February, 
‘Of the delegation, there 
Heation for calling for 
entence on those who 
| ‘mm the Communis: 
lally when it was 

iat several armed coun- 
| Were attempted and 
the ce facto govern- 
minune came to an end 
ast year aud in that 
delegation, there 
imsacres of Communists 
ad men of the Nationa! 
their) Brachialeewalt. 
bitted, affirms the re- 
im one noteworthy in- 
er Maffas was held. 
t no one was punished. 
if individua! cases are 
cts of the military and 
details are given, 
drawn trom the 
| The dele-. 
ly examined the 
ly, Was rarely 
tion of the 

to the dele- 

‘ ‘ 


miral Troubridge appears wholly un- 
justified. It is a matter for regret that 
the issuing of the White Paper contain. 
ing the views and opinions of British 
representatives should have created an 
impression that the British Government 
ls sirpporting a policy of oppression, 
Z : “py 
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Suter’s for Diamonds 


One of the largest selections 

of wrist watches im the North- 

west. In Gold, Platinum and 

Diamonds. Large selection of 
Fine Silver. 


All goods guaranteed as 
represented. 
One price to all. 
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They, proved the sincerity of | 


“In | 


the British | 


Referring to the Brachialgewalt the, 


names of alleged perpetrators of out- 


officers were referred to by name at. 


and = 


in common. 


- the assurance 


writing | 


is fully 


ernment officials are that things are | 


when the letter was written, and there. 
is s0 much thet is bad which is oc- 
curring now, that the statement of Ad- | 


|government. He induced the Social- | 
jists to join it, but finding the terms | 
‘agreed to with Sir George Clarke were | 
| being violated, the Socialists who had | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
OXFORD, England—Now that Ox- 
ford University no longer requires’ 


| joined the government were compelled | students to pass an entrance examina- | 
ito resign. _tion in the Greek language, competi- | 
| “But the British Government are| tion among American college student: | 
weiilos ts daa aia mkents. ny | for the 64 nodes <engemeaberaings which 
| cause it was Sir Thomas Cunningham |#re to be filled this year will un-| 
‘who drew up, with Herr Boehm, | doubtedly be much keener than ever | 


| toward the end of last July, 


the terms | before. The Greek requirement in the | 
| of surrender of the Commune. There | pact has prevented many Americans | 
| were eight points agreed to. Under) if eee Sa EE RE 
ithe first point the government of Kun | of the type which Cecl sata 
| was to resign. Under the seventh all; sired as his scholars froia taking ad- 
| political persecutions from either the | vantage of his bequest. Interest in 
Right or Left, were to be immediately | his scholarships, it is expected, will 
oie’. The Communists carried 'be further stimulated by the continu- 
| out their part of the bargain. We ance of the new method of selection 
‘think that the British Government is besun last year and by the fact that 
/pound to honor the bargain of their | double the usual number of scholars | 
sie ' Sn 
| representative, and to take immediate °° to be elected from the vamee 
steps to stop persecution.” | States this year on September 


i>) oe : scholarships founded ca 
FRENCH CREDITS | great British empire builder 
TO AID AGRICULTURE 


are | 
'unique in the educational world. Usu- 
‘ally scholars are selected on a basis | 
‘ ‘of scholastic attainments. But Cecil. 
By special correspondent of The Christian | Rhodes wanted men who were more 
Science Monitor ‘than schoolmen to profit by his en- 
PARIS, France—French agriculture | dowment. His aim in granting scholar- 
has still further gained by the de- ships to most,of the provinces in the 
bates in the Chamber upon the spccia! 
portion of the budget devoted to the 
needs of the countryside. It is in this 
‘direction that France seems ‘o be 
putting forward her most serious ef- | 
forts, and the most sympathetic at- 
tention was given to these clauses 
which have for object,the develop- 
ment of what is and must be one of 
the’ principal resources of the nation. 
There is no lack of encouragement’ of 
agriculture, and the results of thts 
enlightened policy are already being 
seen, 
_ After hearing the views of the gov- 
ernment and the views of the authors) 
of various amendments, it was agreed 
to devote 30,000,000 frances to the 
purpose of improving agriculture dur- 
ing the coming vear. Forty per cent 
of this sum is to go to the liberated 
regions, and 60 per cent to tne de- 
partments in the interior whick, al- 
though not directly ruined by the -war, 
have nevertheless been affected 
the calling up of young farm hands | 
to the colors. In addition to this sum 
another 39,000,000 francs was added 
to the credits for the current vear, 
thus making 69,000,000 frances in all. 


‘in the Union was to strengthen 
'pbonds of unity in the 
world by bringing together 
alma mater young men 
pre-eminent qualities 
‘and leadership. 
set for the selection 
‘are: ° 

' Qualities of manhood force of char- 
‘acter, and leadership: literary 
scholastic ability and attainments; 
physical vigor, as shown by interest 
‘in outdoor sports or in other ways, 


at 


of character 


} 
Income Inadequate 3 
The income of £300 a vear which 
Cecil Rhodes provided each scholar 
'was sufficient, when the scholarships 
_were established in 1902, to cover all 
‘the expenses of a full vear. including 
terms and vacations. Now, due to the 


are expected to supplement this sum 
to the extent of about £50 each year. 


tinued approval of the’ Oxford College 
of which the scholar is a member. .- 
, Competition for the scholarships was 
greatly stimulated in America last 
. . vear by a change in the method of se- 
The Minister of Agriculture, MY. lection. Previous to that time candi- 
Ricard, insisted upon the nportance | gates were required first of all to pass 
of this sacrifice chiefly in ‘avor Of sa written examination in Greek, Latin 
motorculture, Everything possible is| and mathematics. This had the effect 
being done toa enable the French farm- | of jjmiting the number of candidates 
er to acquire the machinery neces- | though it did not give any guarantee of 
sary for the proper exploiiation of scholastic attainment. By the 
his fields. The Minister in partic ilar! methods, Americans who have been 
promised that the administvation Rhodes scholars are formed into com- 
woud see to it that the sums would mittees of selection, acting under a 
not go to large proprietors who might chairman who is a citizen of the state 
desire that their machinery should and, at present, is not an ex-Rhodes 
be paid for by the state. It would be!scholar. Each state has one of these 
devoted to the purchase of motor trac- | committees which selects the scholar 
tors and other mechanic .' implements from the candidates previously chosen 
which would be effectively employed | bY the colleges and universities of the 
by a number of small farmers working State to represent them. The candi- 
It must be admitted that | cate is required to furnish written evi. 
idence of his qualifications. The com- 
mittee supplements this by a persona! 
interview with each 


on the part of Emanuel Brousse, the 
Secretary for Finance, there was some 
opposition, but eventually the credits ; 
were passed, for the Chamber is con- making its selection. 
vinced of the necessity of this work. | Selected by College 


There — also lo be given large | To become a candidate for a Rhodes | 
subsidies to insurance = societies’ ..nolarship a man must be a citizen of 
founded by the farmers. Upon this TITUS SERRA 
matter there was some controversy. 

It has been proposed that the state | 
should actually organize such societies 
but it appears that there already exist 
10,000 small groups which help their 
members in cause of the loss of cattle 
and 4000 which help their members 
in case of losses by fire. It is there- 
fore clear--or so it was contendel 

that private initiative is sufficient , 
for the development of these organiza- 
tions. Mr. Ricard was willing to give 
that the special com- 
missions would distribute the sub- 
sidies in such a way as to favor pri-— 
vate organizations of this kind and 
would not seek to replace them. 
Thereupon important sums running to 
millions of francs were accorded for 
this purpose. Other branches of the 
subject of aiding the farmer, espe. 
cially the poor farmer who may be 
seriously crippled if anything w20es 
awry, were discussed; and in most 
cases considerable additions were 
voted to the amounts already given. 
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Announcing 


Recent arrivals in early 
Spring Fashions that re- 
flect the season's new- 
est thoughts in style. 
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| either 


four for more than 2000 students. 
'the states 


_ from 


“approved” 


‘residence at 


British dominions and to every state; A 


che | 
Snglish speaking | 
his. 
who showed | 


The bases which he | 
of his scholars 


and 


subjects, 


increase in the cost of living, scholars | 


by | The scholarship is tenable for three | 
"  ¥ears, subject. of course, to the con-, 


new | 


candidate before 


It is provided that a man may apply 
in the state in which he has 
his home or in any state in which he 
has received at least two vears of his 
college education. The number of 
representatives allowed each uni- 


i versity or college is in proportion to 


for 
for 
and 
In 
scholars 


two candidates 
students: three 
2000 students: 


its enrollment 
less than 1000 
between 1000 and 
two 


Which elect 


'this year, double this number of rep- 


resentatives is allowed each uni- 
versity. The selection of candidates 
the colleges and universities 


must be made this vear before August 


14, as on that dav the applications of 


the candidates must be in the hands 
of the secretary of the state commit- 
tee of selection. 
The abandonment 
tion method of 


the examina- 
Rhodes 


of 
selecting 


scholars does not grant them exemp- 


the examinations required 
University for any of its 
However, holders of an 

degree from an “ap- 
university with three years’ 
the university in ques- 
tion can obtain “senior standing” and 
exemption from all Oxford examina- 
tions prior to the final honor schools 
list of the American universities 


tion from 
by Oxford 
degrees. 


proved’ 


approved by Oxford is not published. | 


Applicants are required to submit 


their scholastic records with a view to. 


the determination of their standing. 
Any Course of Study Open 


and Wiscons.n 

The scholars elected for 1920 come 
into residence in Oxford in January. 
1921. and those for 1921 in October of 
that vear. Prof. Frank Avydelotte of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at Cambridge. the American 
secretary for the Rhodes trustees, has 
general charge of the machinery for 
the selection of the scholars. 


CONSOLIDATION 
e Mofittor 

from its Canadian Cthivve 
TORONTO. Ontario—Some _indica- 
tion of ‘the way in which the dupiic?- 
tion of railway lines in Canada will 
be eliminated by government owner- 
ship has been given here when the 
first passenger train, Capital City, left 
the Union Station for Ottawa going 
to Napanee over the Grand Trunk 
Railway line and from. that point 
over the line of the Canadian National 
Railways. This was the first outward 
sign of the consolidation of the roads 


RAILWAY 


Special to The (‘hristian Scien 


\ ews 


since the Grand Trunk was taken over |: 


by the government during the present 
session of the Dominion Parliament. 
Other similar important changes with 
a view to consolidation are reported 
pending. 


, ie gr 
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The Rhodes scholar is at liberty to. 


at Ox- 
He may study 


choose any course of study 
ford that he desires. 
for the Oxford B. A. in any of the 
final honor schools. He may enter 
one of the diploma courses in special! 


pension of elections during the war. 
Two scholars, one for 1920 and one 
for 1921, are to be elected by 
of the following 16 states: Arizona. 
Delaware, Florida, Idaho, 


Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma. 


eee ee — — a _ 


Beauty and Utility 
Are the Two Essentials | 


Good Furniture 


Neither is valuable without the 
other. 


The excellent furniture which we 
sell is the embodiment of both 
of these essentials and very 
moderately priced. 


Terms to suit your 
individual requiremenis 


we SROTE-RANKINco. 


Pike St. and Fifth Ave., 
Seattle 


-.. 
~~ 


Fraser-Paterson Co. 
SEATTILE, WASH. 


Parchment 
Shade Making 


The art of hand painting is being easly 
and pleasantly learned by many Seattle 
women under a profhcient instructor. 
Classes Monday, Wednesday and Satur- 


day afternoons, in the Art Section. 


Fourth Floor 


each | 


Transfer and Storage Co. 


“Values Tell’: 
CHEASTY’S 


KUPPENHEIMER 
CLOTHES 


For Men and Young Mea 


HARDWARE CROCKERY | 
HOUSEFURNISHINGS | 
TOYS | 


Spelger & Hurlbut 


Second Avenue and Union Street 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Main 6367 
“A Store 


For Everybody” | 


Or, if qualified by previous | 
training, he may be admitted to work | 
for such advanced degrees as the B. | 
3C., B. Eaten ee Ge ds, OF Ph. D, 

Double the usual number of scholar- | 
‘Ships are to be filled in the United 
States this year because of the sus- | 


; 
; 
; 


“teem 


ae | 


Mav the Blue Nile gauge at Roseires, 
which up had shown the 
river to be far below the normal, re- 
covered sharply and af the beginning 
of June gave readings some 4 feet 
the average Further. the White 
has ‘wn a grea’ improvemen' 
and is now ov average as wel! 
In consequence the Irrigation Service 
has heen enabled to send down from 
suppiy of neariv 
mreters per day 

6&0 000 HOO fortnizht 
some 51.000.000 tn April 
While the Nile flood which com 
mences in Juls generaliv wonder- 
fullv regular, spring and early sum 
mer rains cannot be depended upon 
and thus a very large reserve af 
storage water was held this vear at 
Assouan. 

Coming as thev have. they Rave 
changed the prospects from penury tn 
abundance, so that it will be possibile 
to‘give the rice ample water and per- 
mit the early sowing of the flood 
maize crop. In fact, notice haa just 
been published that the area of sum- 
mer rice will be increased bv 28,099 
acres. bringing the total area of tha! 
crop this vear to about 180.900 acres. 


till then 
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Assouan a copious 


7 8.000 00 cubs 


against some y 
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ee Are Days For 
(ear! KODAKING 


Every turn in the road brings 


Louisiana, | 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North. 


'| AR Be? «sthusiast as 


¥. new inspiration to the Kodak en- 
he 


waiks or motors 


through Spring’s lovely landscapes. 


This Store offers capable 
service in developing and 


finishing — and 
hensive lines of Kodaks and 


amateur supplies. 
tent advice, too, on the art 


of Kodaking, for beginners. 


FREDERICK. 
és NELSON 


Fifth Ave. and Pine St., 
SEATTLE 


RELIABLE © 


Household Goods and Baggage 
Moved, Packed and Stored 


GENERAL TRANSFER BUSINESS 
610 First Ave. Telephone Eljiott 626—1819 
SEATTLE Ls : 


Bring in your 


Kodak problems 


Let us aid you in 
making better pictures. 


Northwestern Photo Supply Co. 


1415-4th Ave., Seattle, Washington 


Main 663 
1410-1412 Second Avenue, Seattle 
WHOLESALE—RETAIL 


Telegraph Covers 
and Canada 
_ _HARRY A. CROUCH 


Our Floral 
uo 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Expert Remodeliw 807 Pine St. 


Moderate Prices Betw. Srd and 
FUR STORAGE Seattle 


A Store for Men 


CLOTHING 
HABERDASHERY HATS 


Seattle, Wash. Third end Pike 
___ That Live Corner 


~ Morey Stationery Co. 
STATIONERY 


and 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


MAIN 147 
812-814 First Avenue, SEATTLE 


216 Union &t.. 


j 
| 


OS Oe ee ee 


4th Ave., | 


| Top 


compre- 


Compe- 


Floor Eitel Building 
Seoond Ave. at Pike St. 
Main 1614 


Seattle 


Leading Portrait Photographers 
REST QUALITY OF 


MEATS—POULTRY 
Butter and Eggs 


UNION MARKET UNION ANNEX 
225 Union Street, Stall 4 and & Westlake 
near 3rd Ave. Market 
Main 5880-Elliott } Elliott 3145 


787 
SEATTLE 


Bower Shoe Repair Shop 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 
fs Our Motto 


Your Patronage Solicited. — 
SEATTLE. WASHINGTON 


RIALTO SHOP wo 212 
1015 Second Ave 


Seattle 


Good Shoe 
Men, Women and Children 


HOYT SHOE CO. 


1402 Third Ave., Seattle. Wash. 


——_- LL A A 
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An Extensive Colleetion of New Fil! Mode!s — 


armving dail 
On Westlake opposite Frederick Nélsor 
SEATTLE. WASH. ; 


EVERYTHING for the HOME | 
and to Wear 1 


Everett Dept. Store ' 


EVERETT. ‘WASH. 
WO COLBY WEAR H¥errs | 


———— 
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1920 


COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND 


CLUB ATHLETICS 


(onnell, Chicago, defeated B. 


& ‘ / 

bes a D ; re ] 

en 'Evany, Chicago, 6—2, 6—~1. 

i. ' A. W. Snaw, Chicago, . @feated 
=NS TOURNEY *:""; 


i, Chicago, 2—6, 6—4. 6—1. 


ee 
H 
| « H Avery, Chicago, defeated P. J 
| Peel, (‘hicago, & §, | 6, f—1., 
i J. A. Squair, Chicago, defeated 
ei | Barker, Chicago,.6-—2, 3—6, 6—4. 
a * ’ ditions Greet the. ( (% Caristrom, Chicago, defeated J 
es M. Lapointe, *- 4. 4). 
at the Start of the. Wray Brown, ** 

>. 6-3 


I. 


h 


w » . | Rees, Dallas, 6 
muumted States Clay, 
Tennis Championship , 1 


AMILTON WINS 
THE DECATHLON 


University of Missouri All-Round 
Athlete Establishes a New 
United States Record 


" Bpecial td The Christian Science Monitor 
Championship Tourna- from ite Eastern News Office 

south Side Tennis Club of | NEW YORK, New § York— Brutus 
B Hamilton, of the University. of 
Missouri, following up his success in 
winning the United States Pentathlon 
July 4, captured the Decathlon cham- 


ah ristian Science Monitor 
Western News Office 


— Mlinois--Smiling skies 

i) players, both local con- | 
| entrants from visiting | 
/ early round of matches | 
annual United States Clay | 


ai 
~ 


or t-oftown stars were 

rity victorious in their 
w of them met defeat in 
nds. Wray Brown of St. 
“dl and volleyed his way 
~& second-round contest 
1 Rees of Dallas, Texas. 
vere 6 2, 6-3, but the 
closer contest than the 


York Athletic Club at Travers Island 
‘on Saturday, and in doing so created 
a new United States record for the 
event with a total score of 7022 points, 
‘beating the record made by A. W. 
indicate, for it was Rees’; Richards at San Francisco three 
muge his game of back- years ago. 
to keep his steady shot; Maintaining a consistent record in 
& line which aided Brown | all the events, he showed particularly 
-mateh The St. Louis | well in the sprint, hurdle and pole 
fhe prettier game of the | yault, taking first place in the latter 
ints op a high bounding with a jump of 11ft. 3in., while in the 
and sending many of his | hurdle, the first event on Saturday, his 
lanializing bit out of the 17s. gave him fifth place. Others to 
Mg qualify for the Olympic events were 
E. L. Bradley of University of Kansas, 
R. E. LeGendre, Georgetown; H. G. 
Goelitz of the Illinois A. A., Lieut. E. 
L. Vidal, the West Point star, now at 
Camp Humphreys, Virginia, and 
Everett Ellis, of Syracuse University. 
Richards, 
was disqualified in the hurdle race 
and dropped out of further competi- 
tion after capturing the discus event 
with a throw of 126 ft. 74%¢ in. The de- 
tailed point score and times of the 
champion follow’ 

Event, Time distance or height 
100-Meter Dash, 11°s;5. 
Running Broad Jump, 20ft. ! 
16-Pound Weight. 36ft.. llin. 
4-Meter Run, 52% 5 
119-Meter Hurdle, 17s. 
Throwing Discus, 117ft. 
Pole Vault. 1l1ft. 3in. 
Throwing Javelin, 153ft. 
1500-Meter Run, 4m. 56s. 


hed the second round by 
bye. Two other St. 
i 

| made their appearance 
yind. Harvey Frohlich- 
Mound City defeated R. 
of Chicago, 5—-7, 7—5., 
ying steadily along the 
S$ court and profiting by 
meee. G. Shig of 
jated George Basmore of 
| 64. H. K. Grinstead 
Kentucky, was victor in 
‘round affair, winning 
jond of Chicago, 6—3,. 
oe . 

rs figured in two fast 
‘her of Chicago. the for- 
versity player, displayed 
n¢ attack and swept W. 
Chicago to a quick de- 
1. Weber took the net 
d volleyed finely. 

iw, former Pawtucket, 
. Player, but entered 
@liminated A. P. Hub- 
"the leading Chicago 
6-4, 6—1, by a smash- 
ch battered down Hub-' 
defense. 

, captain of the Univer- 
lia team, displayed some 
yhich is likely to make 
t man for any of the 
ez t. in the second round 


i 


Svein. .. 698.734 


Tota! points Rata seeeewese 


The point scores of the other con- 


testants were: 
Total 


Kk. Il. Bradley, Kansas Univ... 69605.115 
rm. k. LeGiendre, Georgetown Univ 60587. 
H. G. Goelitz, Mlinois A. C..... 6461.531 
Lieut. KE. L. Vidal, U. S. Army.. 6450.967 
Everett Ellis, Syracuse Univ..... 6217.9985 
'Leon Perrine, Univ. of Idaho.... 6122.700 
W. Yount. Los Angeles A. A... 6964.812 
H. A. Jewett. Cornell Univ..... 6028.9525 
"He defeated A. M.'. F. Bartels, Univ. or Pent. ... 893.458 
ion oe) /6—0. Bates | !- A. Farrell, New York A. CA. 9774.2485 
— f ic. B. Huntléy, U. S. Navy...... 5330.301 
on to show his best 7) Irving, Univ. of Idaho 
| A. S. Roberts, Boston A. A..... 
rden, who entered!’ a w. Richards, Ogden A. A... 
Cant. T. £. Price, U. S. Army.. 
EES re Fee 
Two other championship. events 
were held Saturday afternoon. P. J. 
Flynn of the Paulist Athletic Club was 
Wdiocre Chicago player, | the winner of the 3000-meter steeple- 
th first rounfl. P. J.| chase in 9m. 581-5s., with M. A. De- 
s president of the Chi-| vanney of the Millrose Athletic Club 
' Association Football! second. 
id a veteran at many, Joseph 
Shard fought first-round Athletic Club won the 106,000-meter 
Mub rival, F. T. O'Brien walk in 49m. 8s. William Plant, the 
Side Tennis Club, in a’ United States champion walker, was 
eh. 3—6. 7—5, 14—15, forced to drop out with only three 
Brien being compelled laps left to go. 
n. The summary. : 
ATES CLAY-COURT 
Es ‘First Round 
Chicago, defeated © 
"Falls, 6—1, 6—1. 
Chicago, defeated Kk. 
i e—4, 6—1. 
ht, Chicago, defeated R. 
mo, 6—4, 4-6. 6—". 
"hieago, defeated B. Line- 
aa, ¢—0. 
(hicago, defeated I. T. 
_——e—4, 6—". 
urne Jr. Evanston, 


* 5047.53 
4225.326 

3922.1695 

3090.6785 


but has played his ten- 
_ particularly his home 
Olland, found himself. 
in the American hard- | 
md fell before W. A. 


! 
ceo 


Pearman of the New York 


NATIONAL LEAGUE STANDING 


F.. Brooklyn 

| Cincinnati 

PPD 64 db aesees 
ES SR 
| Pittsburgh 

Boston , fo 33 
pwiewy York &....... 35 40 
| Philadelphia 13 
RESULTS SATURDAY 


‘Brooklyn 7. St. 


Ww. 


lL~Auis 2 


louis, defeated Evan 


pionship on the grounds of the New | 


the cup. 
the former record holder, . 


Points 


785 | 


exponent of 


have 
draught 


Ireland, and 


TIME ALLOWANCE 
STILL UNKNOWN 


Shamrock’s Present Advantage, 


However, Is Estimated as Be- 


tween Six and Seven Minutes 


NEW YORK, New York--With the 


time allowance which Shamrock IV 
must allow Resolute still unknown of- 
ficially, though estimated at about 6m. 
30s., challenger and defender will be 
off Sandy Hook by tomorrow ready 
for final tryouts in preparation for the 
first of the thirteenth series of races 
‘for America’s Cup on Thursday. 
Resolute’s measurements were com- 


pleted at' Morse’s dry dock Saturday 


and she was towed down to the Hook, 
while her green rival was held back 
for completion of the tedious. process 
of sectional measuring which is re- 
“quired by the Herreshoff rule for de- 
termining displacement, Official an- 
nouncement of the time allowance is 
expected today. Scores of persons itn 
the United State&é have written to Sir 
Thomas Lipton expressing the hope 
that his challenger may overcome that 
allowance in three races, thereby 
crowning his long quest for the cup 
with success. His challenges began 
following the Dunraven episodes in 
the cup’s history. “Tom” Lipton— 
grocer’s boy-—-who had first landed in 
the United States as a steerage pas- 
senger, had become Sir Thomas Lipton, 
bart., and as lack of perseverance was 
never a characteristic of the boy or the 
man, the Lipton series of attempts to 


edule her and some American 
yachtsmen admit that they outskipped 
Captain Barr on Columbia. Others 
admit her superior handling 
wind. but think she was discounted at 
the helm while before it. In the three 
races the yachts sailed 90 nautical 
miles in 12h. 18m. 3s., Columbia win- 
ning by only 3m. 27s. actual time and 
5m. 56s. corrected time. Columbia won 
all three races. 

The last series was in 1913, 
Fife again designing the Shamrock, 
which was defeated by Reliance, an- 
other syndicate boat which had de- 
feated Columbia and Constitution in 
the trials. Shamrock was typical of 
Mr. Fife, but Mr. Herreshoff in Re- 
liance was radical. She has very long 
overhangs and full water line, reflect- 
ing somewhat the development of the 
scow principle in designing. Hence 
her great sail area. 2000 square feet 
more than Shamrock’s, 

The first race on August in a 
moderate wind, Shamrock lost by 7m. 
ss. She clung closely to Reliance all 
the wav of the 30-mile triangle in the 
second race, losing by only lm, 19s., 
but in the third a heavy fog set in on 
the leeward run home and she lost 
hereelf in it, not finishing, 

This ended Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
challenges until just before the war. 
The war itself caused postponement 
of the series, and the races off Sandy 
Hook this week, when his’ fourth 
Shamrock meets Resolute, mark the 
resumption of the famous interna- 
tional vachting classic. 


G. mM. RUTH ON WAY : 
TO A NEW RECORD 


‘ 


»*o 


~~, 


lift the cup, which began in 1899, are 


still under way. 

Sir Thomas, however; back in 1899, 
was not a yachtsman. But it should 
not be surprising that a man who was 
not a yachtsman should challenge for 

Evolution of yacht designing 
had rather eliminated the largest class 
of cup race size. In the old days chal- 
lenger or defender might be a _ boat 
judged the best in her class. 
the ‘nineties conditions had changed so 
that cup race construction required 
something of a fortune. 
fortune could indulge in 
that is the America’s Cup contest. So 


it was. natural that men who lacked 
yachting experience, but who did not 
lack money or the desire to gain the 


prestige of challenging, should become 

the leaders in the fight for the cup. 
Sir Thomas, whose parents were 

Irish, chose Shamrock as the name of 


on a Shamrock that a fourth Shamrock 
is racing for it this week. And from 
1899 until today, Sir Thomas has been 
a never-failing fountain of hope, the 
finest of sportsmen and a continual 


ship. .« 

All cup contestants of later years 
been keel cutters. of great 
and overall length. cutter- 
rig, semi-fin type, extreme hollow sec- 
tion and all a structural unit. T hey 
have been designed_to the limit of 
90ft. on the water line. They have 
measured from 128 to 143ft. over all: 
in Shamrock I and Reliance, respec- 
tively, breadth has varied between 
24 and 25ft., the draught has ranged 
from 19 to almost 21ft., and sail area 
has increased steadily, Reliance car- 
rying the amazing amount of 16,160 
sq. ft. N. G. Herreshoff has been the 
designer of all the defenders which 
have raced the Shamrocks. 

Sir Thomas challenges through the 
toval Ulster Yacht Club at Belfast. 
his first notification of 
a challenge came in August, 1898. He. 
therefore, has been cup-hunting now 
for nearly 22 years. Conditions of the 
first series were the same as those 
of the Dunraven events. William Fife, 
who recently arrived in New York to 
see Shamrock IV race Resolute. de- 
signed the first Shamrock. J. P. Mor- 


gan and C. O. Iselin took up the huge. 


task of providing a defender. Mr. 
Herreshoff’s boat was Columbia, 
against which the old Defender was 
raced in trials. Columbia proved her 
superiority from the start. 


But by. 


Only men of | 
the sport: 


13 
his first challenger, and so insistent. 
_is he that the cup shall be borne away 


Anglo-American friend- | 


| National 


| Williams 


CHICAGO, Illinois—With a new 
world’s record within his grasp. G. H. 
Ruth, the New York American League 
Star, is drivinz toward the batting 
championship of his 
Holding fourth place a week ago, the 
“home-run king’ is now second in the 


list of batters with an average of .386 


in the’ 


Mr. 


organization. 


~.033 points behind George Sisler, the > 


et. 


league. Ruth passed the veteran Trié 


Louis star, who is leading the. 


Speaker of Cleveland and Joseph Jack-. 


place honors with .385. Sisler, in first 


place, is batting .419. 


son of Chicago, who are tied for third 


HAWAIIANS ARE 


STARS OF MEET. 


Kahanamoku and His Fellows 
Capture First Honors in the 
United States Swimming Trials 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News (Office 
CHICAGO. Illinois — Hawaiian 
swimming stars, led by Duke Kahaga- 
moku, carried off first honors in Sat- 
urday’s events of the United States 
Olympic swimming trials with one 
first two seconds and one third place. 
Kahanamoku won the 100-yard free- 
style championship swim of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union in defeating 
his team-mate, Pua Kealoha, who in 
a previous heat sprinted the distance 
in 543-5s. Norman Ross of the Il- 
linois Athletic Club finshed third in 

this event. 

E. T. Bolden of the Illinois Athletic 
Club won the feature race, the one- 
mile free-style National Amateur Ath- 
letic Union Championship swim, de- 
feating a fast field of 11 starters. Ludy 
Langer of Hawaii, world’s record- 
holder in the 440-yard, led Bolden for 
that distance, but at the half Bolden 
forged into the lead by a yard, 12m, 
22s. being his time at that distance, 
Bolden went under the rope at 25m. 
26s. Langer finished 4-5s. behind him, 
and F. K. Kahele of Great Lakes was 
third, 2s. later. Kahele recently won 
the mile championship ot the Central 
Amateur Athletic Union. 

M. J. McDermott, who for nine years 
in a row was national breast stroke 
champion, won the 200-meter breast 
stroke. defeating Jack Howell of the 
Oakland (California) Athletic Club, 
who finished second, and G. H. Taylor 
of the Chicago Athletic Association, 
who has kept the national breast 
stroke title Away from McDermott for 
the last two years, and who won third 
place. 

Swimming true to. form, Ross won 
Sunday’s 440-yard free style National 
Amateur Athletic Union championship 
swim, two Hawaiians, W. W.. Harris 
2nd and Pua Kealoha, finishing second 
and third respectively. Another 
Hawaiian. F. K. Kahele. swimming 
under the colors of, the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station, — finished 


veoeS., 


fourth. 


Although Ruth failed to improve his | 


home run record during the earlier 
part of last week, he connected with 
hits in nine games. In 


ad- | 


dition he pulled away from Speaker. 
for scoring honors, having crossed the | 
Pdate 70 times, while the Clevelander 


is two runs behind. 


E. S. Rice of Washington continued | 


far out in front among the base steal- 
ers, with 35 to his credit. Other lead- 


ing batters are: 

Weaver, Chicago, 
ton, .657:; Milan, Washington, 
son, Cleveland, .344:; E. Collins, 
340; Hendryx, Boston, .338; 
Chicago, -:333. 


Rice, Washing- 
BAG . John- 
(Chicago, 


oe~ . 
vo Dd, 


Edwin Eayrs of Boston, pitcher, out: | 
dethroned | 


fielder and_ pinch-hitter, 
Rogers Hornsby as leader among the 
League batters who have 
participated in 40 or more games. He 
is batting .405 for 47 games, in which 
he cracked 29 hits in 72 times at bat. 
Hornsby, however, is the real leader 
among the regulars with a mark of 
tS made in 73 games. eee 
Hictlocher of 
Louis star as 
crossed the plate 50 times. 
f PhilacelIphis 
his weekly home run and is leading 
in circuit hits with nine. M. G. Carey, 
the Pittsburgh outfielder, stole three 
more bases and is far in front in this 
department with 28. Other leading 
batters follow: 

ke. Smith, 
Brooklyn, 
.626; Roush, 
| Philadelphia, 


Chicag 


a run getter, having 
7. SS 


{) 


York, .356; Konetchy, 
me * * Nicholson, 
Cincinnat], .325; Williams, 
o-1l; Hollocher., 
—aoc1; Daubert. Cincinnati, ..321; 
Cincinnati, .218; Young, New York, 
Robertson, Chicago, .315. 

By batting safely in 11 consecutive 
appearances at the plate, Manager 
Speaker of Cleveland established a 
new world’s record for uninterrupted 
hitting. In the first game of Thurs- 


New 


.316 ; 


Kelsch, | 


» had tied the St. | 


delivered | 


Pittsburgh, * 


(Chicago, 
(;roh, | 


Jack Howells of the Oakland Ath- 
letic Club. Oakland, California, fin- 
ished first in the 400-meter breast 
stroke. but was disqualified for using 
a slightly overarm stroke. 
was awarded to G. H. Taylor of the 
Chicago Athletic Association, for two 
vears breast-stroke champion of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. ; 


Duke Kahanamoku, world’s cham- | 
pion sprint swimmer, who did not en- | 
ter Sunday's competition, gave an eX- | 
‘hib'tion 100-meter swim. 


.6 1-58. was announced as 3s. better 
than the world’s record. Perry Mc- 
Gillivray of the Illinois Athletic Club, 
world’s record holder in the 220-yard 
free style swim. gave an exhibition in 
his titular event. his time of 2m. 
°6 95s. being 1s. slower than his rec- 
ord. McGilivrav did not enter the try- 
outs. as he could not leave his busi- 
go to Antwerp if placed. The sum- 
mary: 
100+Yard 
Amateur Athletic 
Won by Duke Kahanamoku, Hawaii; Pua 
Kedloha. Hawaii, second; Norman Ross, 
Illingis Athletic Club, third; J. K. Gill- 
man, Great Lakes, fourth. Time—d5s. 

One-Mile Free Style Swim (National! 
Amateur Athletic Union Championship)— 
Won by E. T. Bolden, Illinois Athletic 
Club: Ludy Langer, Hawaii, second; F. 
Kahele. Great Lakes, third; “Leo 
New York Athletic Club, fourth. 
Time—25m, 26s. 

200-Meter Breast S‘troke—Won by M. 
J. MeDermott, Great Lakes; Jack Howell, 
Oakland Athletic Club, second: G. H. 
Taylor, Chicago Athletic Association, 
third: Peter Lisberg, Detroit Y. M. C. A., 
fourth. Time—3m. 148. 

Springboard Diving (1 and 3 meters)— 
Won by C. Pinkston, Olympia Club, San 
Francisco; 126.2 points, placement 5. 
L. FE. Kuehn, Multnomah Athletic Club, 
second: 117.64 points, placement 13. 
KE. Young, Cleveland Y. M. C€. A., 
113.64 points, placement 18's. IL. J. 
back, New York Athletic Club, fourth; 
115 points, placement 19. 

440-Yard Free Style (N. A. A. U. cham- 


Free Style Swim (National 


K. 
(yiebel, 


stand was made by Hardinge and G. 
L. de Hough, and, at the luncheon 
interval. the score wae 117 for four, 
Hardinge being not out 72. On resum- 
ing, this player hit out very vigor- 
ously, and, lashing J. W. H. T. Doug- 
las for 22 in seven 
century in 2h. lom. 

A. P. Freeman and CC. MecGahey 
opened the batting for Essex, but A. 
P. Freeman’had made only eight. when 
his wicket fell to W. S. Cornwallis 
A. C. Russell was next man in, but he 
had scarcely reached the wicket when 
stumps were drawn. Rain deferred the 
commencement of play on tke second 
day. but, in the short space of 090 
minutes, G. MeGahey end A. C. Rus- 
sell added 56 to the Essex total. After 
lunch, the pair continued, and C. Mc- 
Gahev made a useful 41, before he 
was caught by F. E. Woolley off G. C. 
Collins. Shortly after, A. C. Russell 
was caught low by J. Seymour P 
Perrin, F. H. Gillingham, and J. W. H 
7; Wouglas were soon dismissed, but 
H. M. Morris and C. D. Mcliver made 
a Slight stand for the seventh wicket, 
the former scoring 22 before he was 
caught by R. T. Bryan. A total of 
150 had appeared on the telegraph 
when J. G. Dixon came in. After a 
short but dashing innings. he and 
Reeves succumbed, and when Toone 
the last man, took his place at the 
wicket, five runs were required to save 
the follow on. These were soon se- 
cured, and a good stand for the last 
wicket carried the Essex score to 215, 
the home team then being 111 behind, 
with one wicket to fall. On the third 
day, after a long delay occasioned by 
the rain, Toone and C. D. Meliver re- 
sumed partnership. Six runs only had 
been added, when Toone was caught 
by Hubble off G. C. Collins, Essex then 
being all out for 221. 

Tarding and D. C. Collins opened 
the second innings for Kent. and 
quickly Knocked up 49 and 24 respec- 
tively. After L. H. W. Troughton had 


been dismissed without scoring, Kent 
declared the innings closed. the total 


The race | 


His time of. 


Union Championship)— . 


_|from tee to cup. 
; drives in which he was slightly in the 
‘Trough was at the eighteenth, a short 


being 176 for six wickets. Essex. con- 
fronted with the task of obtaining 
282 runs in 140 minutes. then batted. 
A. P. Freeman and A. C. Russell scor- 
ing well, until the latter was caught 
by J. Seymour off F. E. Woolley. F. H. 
Gillingham went in first wicket down 
but had only scored 53 when the match 
was declared drawn. This was the 
first game Kent had failed to win this 
season. 


JONES WINS AND 
BREAKS RECORD 


—— 


Captures Southern Amateur Golf 


Championship Title by Defeat- 
ing E. Watkins at Chattanooga | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News Office 

| CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee—Mak- 

ing a 69 in the first 18 holes and 

breaking his own course record of the 


previous day by a single stroke, R. T. 


Jones Jr., of Atlanta, Georgia, wound 
up a triumphant week here Saturday 


tanooga in the finals for the Southern 
Golf Chumpionship. ,Jones was not 
hard pressed during the week, not 
coing beyond the thirtieth hole on the 
limit on the 26-hole affairs. 

By way of making the tournament 
almost an all-Atlanta affair. Thomas 
Prescott of that city defeated Michael 
Thomas of Nashville 2 and 1 for the 
second flight cup. The tangle for the 
team cup.race, for which Chattanooga 
and Atlanta teams tied in the qualify- 
ing round, was. settled by giving twe 
cups, one to each team. 


Jones’ fine accuracy with his drives | 
created amazement in the final round. 
He was getting more than 250 yards | 


down the fairway on every tee shot 


where it was necessary and he was in 
the rough on only two holes although | 
ithe local fairways are the narrowest 


in the south. In the vast majority of 


instances, he was right on a dead line lb 
i vy 


Kent. which is second in the standing, 
by an innings and 71 rums. 


One of the two 


|one, and he got in position near the 


‘edge of the gree sv | 5 5 
g green for an easy 3. Par ‘Surrey had declared at 265 for 5 wick- 


for the course is 71 and Jones’ record 


balis. reached his~ 


ministered the fina! 


a nd W , 
b 


| Special 


county championship games. 


UNITED STATES 
TAKES DOUBLES 


Eliminates France From Davis 
International Lawn IT ennis Cup 
Competition in Straight Match 


“oy 


i Cas ? ; Ne * e 
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jropean News ¢MTic+ 

Enziand — The 
the British 
semi-fina 
for W 
-d, aa 
oO inter 
Devonshire 
(,ober' 


RNE 


lL nited wiil meet 


[sles at Wimbeldon in the 
round of the Davis tennis cup 
M. Johnston and W. T. Tilden 
hlow to the 
nationa! French hopes at 
Park. today. by defeating A. H 
H. Laurentz in the doubles 
2. 6—3. ¢—3 Though the resul' 
was a repetition of the victory in the 
championship play it was 
up the same standard and 
prolonged rallies were no 
few Laurentz was yer 
his game, Johnston Was 
patchy and Gobert's service Was not 
conspicuous except in the first set 

The match was played under more 
favorable conditions than yestérda) 
though the court was still fast and 
made Gobert'’s services very effective. 
The United States won the opening 
game off Johnston's service, France 
won the second, Johnston running 
after @obert's services without effect. 
Thereafter the games went with serv- 
ice except in the case of Laurentz, 
who dropped both his. 

In the second set each player in 
turn lost his service to begin with 
and altogether six were dropped. 
Johnston was driving so hard that 
although the French often got back 
returns they landed outside. Both 
French players fell away and wasted 
their efforts through lack of am under- 
standing. 

When the second set went to the 
United States the necessary incentive 
to a brilliant finish was lacking and 
neither side indulged in any exciting 
net work. The Americans found a 
profitable aiming point in thé final 
set and scored often by well-placed 
line shots to Gobert’s backhand, John- 
ston also finding a gap between his 
two opponents on numerous occasions. 
The Frenchmen could claim the third 
and fifth games only, and the issué 
of the tie was finally settled when 
Johnston concluded the final game 
with a typical cross shot, making un- 
necessary the two other singles games 
scheduled. 


ETON BEATS HARROW 
IN CRICKET MATCH 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor trom its European News Cffice 
LONDON. England (Saturday)—Eton 

defefited Harrow in their two days’ 

cricket match at Lords by 9 wickets 
mainly through a brilliant third in- 

nings of 75 by the Eton captain, W. W. 

Hill-Wood. The Eton bowlers were 

unplayable Friday and Harrow was 

dismissed for 85 runs, to which Eton 


worid's 
hardiv 
fierce, 
ticeably 
much off 


to 


by defeating Ewing Watkins of Chat- | replied with 141. 


At the second attempt Harrow hada 


‘hard fight to get a respectable lead. 
and afterC. 
64 only a last-wicket stand by T. C. 
‘Collins and F. D. Griffiths-Lloyd en- 
abled them to reach a total of-174. 
Eton left to get 119 runs, played havoc 


T. Bennett's innings of 


with the bowling and lost only one 


‘wicket before reaching the required 
figure, 
‘tion to h 


Aird contributing 44 in addi- 
is captain’s fine effort. 


COUNTY CRICKET MATCHES 
to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Furapean News Office 
LONDON. England (Friday)—De- 
spite enforced delays in the Bnglish 
county cricket matches throughout th 
country since Wednesday definite de- 
cisions have been reached in several 
Leices- 
ter defeated Derbyshire by 6 wickets; 
Yorkshire defeated Northamptonshire 
°28 runs: Lancashire defeated 


cable 


A drawn 
came was played by Hampshire and 
Surrey. When play was terminated, 


Columbia went into the cup series. 
with Capt. Charles ®arr at the helm. 
while Shamrock was in charge of 
Capt. Archibald Hogarth. Shamrock 
had come over in tow of Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s yacht Erin, and, though she 


tag Boston 1, Cincinnati 9 (first game). 

~ "| Cincinnati 5. Boston 2 (second game). 

aa. | New York & Chicago 5. 

i “| Philadelphia 8, Pittsburgh 7 

a Philadelphia 3, Pittsburgh 1. 
jeago, defeated Orme 

ge RESULTS SUNDAY 


ets and Hampshire had scored 23 runs. 


day's double-header’ wiih Tashing- | bi gt 
y Washing pionship)—Won by Norman Ross, Illinois 
‘The Worcester-Sussex match = was 


a —— Ss a his oH two A. C.; W. W. Harris 2d, Hawaii, second  ; 3 h 

mos Gt ORL, RVG Simgies in e se€C- pua Kealoha, Hawaii, third; F. K. Kahele, | 3 On the second with a long putt after | é ; ya 

ond game made his record seven Great Lakes, fourth. Time—5m. 4038s. | getting on in 2. He lost 1 on par at | abandoned wie Worcester having 157 

straight for the day. He hit safely) 100-Meter Back Stroke—Won by Ray/the tenth, when he was short with "UMS for 9 wickets. Gloucester drew 

had Friday in three times up, and brought Kegeris, [ls Angeles A. A.: W arren | his iron, one of two bad shots al] dav. * with Essex, Gloucester declaring at 

i not found a yacht her size as a anc ' Kealoha, Hawaii, second; H. H. Kruger, ~* | 175 runs for 9 wickets and Essex scor- 
his performance mark up to 11 with 


|He gained it back at the elev h by! 
trial horse } | penetniy at | Tine. tmn S98Le | event ae a a cee 
through npr nt ais ca a a a hit for two bases at the. start of. eet. a ae, nv c. playing his second close to the 276-|'"% 14° — 
Hook. oer ¥ | Saturday's contest. Taylor, Chicago A. A.; Stephen Ruddy, | Y4rd-cup and gained another at the’ 


in | ag ; “New York A. A., second: ©. S. Quimby, twelfth with a 3 for the 365-yard hole. | 
were WON be Caer the three races GAN IS NORTHWEST US. Navy. third. Time—im. 2. '/a thrilling mashie niblick being fol-. 


Plain Diving, Five Meter: d Ten) lowed b si > 
unable to be present, and this was a AMATEUR CHAMPION ain Diving ve eters an en | lowe y a single putt. He lay dead 


Meters—Won bv H. Prieste, Los Angeles for a 2 at the 125-v; ; 

| by : 2 2o-yard thirt - 

handicap to the challenger. Sham- A. C,, 3% points, placement 6.5;.C. A-/ing him 3 under par, but ne ioc 

rock was fast in light airs, but suf-!| .. as . sa a 
| Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor 

from its Canadian News Office 


'Swendsen, Los Angeles A. C., second, : 
of them at which he play , 
fered from “too many cooks,” be-| | Played badly for | 
Boston 09000111090 0—-3 9 3 | VANCOUVER, British Columbia—H. | 


34.2 points, placement R. H. Beau- ae 
cause two expert skippe . | champ, Navy, third, points, place- |“ °- ; ee 
é Captain ogabts were Giean ene gat nets  heatuoe uaa ere Te ae 
cuncelgetell ewetmnd acai. ties first. race was 15 miles to windward |“: Egan, amateur golf champion of Meters—Won by H. Prieste, Los Angeles Jones broke the course record for “dd 
aii endl Seren, a L pacmotes Columbia covered the the United States in 1904 and 1905, mien Eta A. GC, ‘maaan second time since he came here to 
atten Geamtichaubeieenions son won the open amateur championship | 85.96 points, placement 12; L. J. Balbach, ee a He made the 
ioe ber Sonu wort itua' tabiced Ba the annual tournament of the New York A. C,, third, 83.4 points, place- rine 7. Stroke under par. He 
+ arse Col bi ~ lena ‘Northwest Pacific Golf Association, | ment cacinict | naily won the match early in the | 
vee “a ‘sar men Saimincadheaence | which was concluded Saturday. His | eee a and 12 to go. | 
30 miles of the third race in 3h. 38m opponent was Rudolph Wilhelm, also | at ween eit sti Jones five-year run- 
hen Rieanernatete ah ‘iti 438 ape "| of Portland, Oregon. Egan won on the n sm ae e, ree off the tie for the. 
! But it was with Shamrovk Il that be holes play 2 and 1, which gives a | bomen er ose pie A. P. Boyd of 
Sir Thomas h d hi b " has gear \fair idea of the tensity and closeness | attanooga, shot a 72 for the course. 
th " Sh . ‘a a oa tee wit of the struggle. Both men played a and had it not been for a shot out 
das - oar reat er ga high brand of golf. oe Noonan -_ one 6 brought by 
’ | Portland won the Davis Cup com- | na Suokxer, he would have 
expense. The Watson design was titi : ae ( ; beaten Jones’ record for the mornin 
more like a Herreshoff boat than her | P@ rion for pega Mrs. Sweeney | championship cricket match, Essex He won the medal, as Bovd hot 
predecessors had been, and it was de- of Victoria, British Columbia, won the! yersus Kent, at Leyton, on June 9,!an 80 ‘ , Oya shot 
veloped from experiments with models os agg championship by defeating! a game which’ was notable for the In the remaining semi-ff 
‘ina tank. To meet her, Constitution, |™!*S Phepoe of Vancouver by 4 and | fact that the result, a draw, enabled Pe eee match 
Ww. Ae git a new yacht, was built, but as the re-| 2. The open championship was won Yorkshire to take the lead in the 
ANNAPOLIS, Maryland-——Lieutenant |.ui¢ of her trials with Defender and |°@flier in the week by David Black, | standing. Kent began very well, 
Commander J. RK. Morrison, Coach Columbia, the latter was again sélect-| local professional, against a big field Hardinge and G. C. Collins scoring 
Chan- | 66 by sound, all-round Play. Toone, 


of the day, Ewing Watkins of Chatta- 
nooga and Richard Hickey of Atlanta 

Richard Glendon, Manager Trapnell, led as the defender. T W.~Lawson of of professionals and amateurs. 

and 23 oarsmen representing the Uni-' pogton entered the competition for ‘dler was sixth in that competition. | a member of the Essex ground staff-— 


lerson, Chicago, 6-1. 
| go. defeated F. 
a5, 14—15, 


was 2 below it. He made a “birdie” 


on ri (11 innings). 


-* 
va 
) 


a, 


Rrooklyn 2, St. Louis 1. 
Cincinnati 6, Boston 3. 
New York 3, Chicago 2. 
GAMES TODAY 
Brooklyn at’ Chicago. 
Boston at Pittsburgh. 
New York at St. Louis. 
Philadelphia at Cincinnati. 


cago, defeated R. B. 
i—5, 7—5. 

Round 
Re "y, California, d~ | 
aklin, Chicago, 6—!, 6—. | 
, Chicago, defeated ©. F. 
6? 4-9. 6—1. 


AMERICAN LEAGEE STANDING 

Lost reG. 
56? 
658 
613 
514 
426 
.429 
.315 
266 


(leveland 
| New York 
| Chicago 
Washington 
Boston 
St. Louis 
Detrott 
Philade!phia 
RESULTS SATURDAY 
Washington 2 (first game). 
' Washington 2, Cleveland 1 (second game). 
New York 7, Detroit 6 (10 innings). 
Chicago 6, Philadelphia 0. 
St. Louis $9, Boston 2. 
RESULTS SUNDAY 
(leveiand 2, Washington 9. 
New York 6, Detroit 3. 
GAMES TODAY 
Chicago at Philadelphia. 
St. Louis at Boston. 


Chicago, defeated J. Hi 
h, Chicago, 6—, 6—/ 
“h », defeated Richard 
» s—1, 6—*. 
| Chieago, defeated N. S. 
1, 6—2. 
Chicago. defeated N. H 
cago, of §—3 
“Chicago, defeated © R.' 
6, 6—3. 
Round ag 
. defeated J. A.| 
6 
First Round | 
, defeated 
6-4, 6—4. 
ed P. M. Hartney, 


PAUBERT’S HOMER WINS IN NINTH 


Innings-~ 12346673-3— RH E 
10000101 3—613 2 


9 ; 
30,2 


Cincinnati 


Diving, Five Meters and Ten 


Cleveland 7, 


GIANTS WIN AT CHICAGO 
Innings-— re 2282 6-78 O&- RW E 
New York 8866006023287 O~ 3 8 2.) 
| Chicago [80200060 0—-23 8 2 
George | Batteries—Benton and Snyder; Vaughan 
and Killifer. Umpires—-Klem and Emslie. | 


LOUIS 


RH E 
oats 


— 


ESSEX HOLDS KENT 
TO DRAWN CONTEST 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LEYTON, England —There was @ 
large crowd to witness the county 


vt Sou & rr 


{| Beet 

abe, 
q a6 
im > 


are 


LE: 


‘ ‘BROOKLYN WINS FROM ST. 
eet T. E) innings— 12346678 9— 
Brooklyn O61 6) 6D O— 3 
St. Louis 109600000—1 6 1 
Batteries—Marquard and Filliot; Doak 
and Clemons, Dithoefer. Umpires—Mc- 
Cormick and Harrisor® 


3 ~ 
LA 


er >, defeated M.A. 
o, 6—9, 6—-1. 


' 
“Chicago, defeated L. G | iy 
A . a (s. | 
| 


109 


Innings— 
Cleveland ) 
Washington .. 600% > 

Batteries—Morton and O'Neill: Johnson. 

' Erickson and Picinich, Gharrity. LU m- 
| pires—Moriarity and Chill. 


l 567 
11, 6—2. 6-4 ‘4 . ° 2 
Chicago, defeated B. J . 
, O-4, 6-3. 6—1. : — »- > ' 

; &-1, 7-5. 


7 defeated Ww. J. 


F 
Detroit -190003001—512 2 


had the hardest battle of the tourna- 

ment. In the morning round they RUTH’S HOMER AIDS VICTORY 
ted States Naval Academy, will leave 
here July 20 to take part in the Olym- 


battled almost on even terms through- | _‘I.nings— 123456789-RHE 
‘pie elimination regatta on Lake Quin- 


cas in. St. lauis, de- 
Arnold, Chicago, 5-7, 


this honor with his Independence, but 
he was not allowed to race in the 
regular trials because the New York 


British Columbia, therefore, won half 


of the four big competitions, which is 
regarded as a good showing and will 


i 


boost the game greatly here. - There | 


who was playing in place of G. M. 
Louden—was then put on ‘to bowl. 
His first ball dismissed G. C. Collins. 
who was caught by A. C. Russell, his 


Watkins got yards further from the 
tee, but Hickey made it up with his 
irons. Watkins won the last hole to 
finish the first round, 2 up. 


Batteries—Mays and Ruel: Ehmke and 
Ainsmith. Umpires—Evans and Hilde- 
brand. 


out’ with little -to choose between. |New York .. 20102001 ge——s6 6 9 
sigamond, near Worcester, Massachu- | yacht Club refused to admit him to Hickey 


gpetts. The races, which will be held those trials on his own terms. 
Friday and Saturday of next week, Once more Shamrock I] was a bit |ing golferg agree that this, the first 
comprise the annua! regatta of the handicapped hecause she had been held in Canadian territory, was the 
/Association of Amateur Oarsemen of forced to do her trial s«:.iling alone.| Most successful tournament in the 
‘the United States. ‘Captains Wringe' and Sycamore | history of the association, 


end Round 
, Louisville, defeated F 
, 6-2, 7-5. 


mieago, defeated RK. F 
B62, 6..: 


be: Nefeated 
y defauit. 


were §00 entries altogether and visit- | second was sent by a. Seymour into was square once during the afternoon 
the same pair of hands, and his third when he won 10 and 11 in succession 
caused F. E. Woolley to play on. Toone, but Watkins immediately regained the 
thus, with his first three balls took lead and the match ended at the 


{three wickets, After this, a useful, thirtieth green, 


e ‘ 


FENWAY PARK | 
Today at 3:15 P. M. 
RED SOX. vs. ST. LOUIS 


‘SEATS AT SHUMAN'S Phone Beach 1680 


» © 


f 
% 
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SR, eh 


IN REPORTS 
TTER FEELING | 


sayy 
~ iin 


Saturday's Market 
Open High law Last 
; 421 42% 
140 
~ B8y 
2 102 
61% 
4 129% 129% 


Am Car & Fdry .. 
Am Inter Corp 
,_Am_ laco 
Am Smelters 
‘Am Sugar 
Am Tel & Tel 932 
Am Woolen 9014 
iwmnecondal ........ bs bi 
. Atchison R() 


Tax Sevy @ ttelief|ii Gur 4 w 1 164 


Bald Loco ” 123% 
& Bea 32% 
Englang—Sentiment in ou 
district in a general way pea 
ee J 
eadily improving. This 102% 
eo ee 
ige for the better dates 37% 
ne when the government 30% 
; definite abandonment of 15e 
ev : Since then the banks 

opting a less rigorously 

<i ; as 

tude, and although the 

ob amalgamated insti- 
1 a decidedly anti-specu- 
here is not the same all 

‘to even consider further | Marine 

ne . Marine pfd 
ees, as was in evidence | Si 


— . 

Sentiment in Financia 
— Government's An- 
vent of Abandonment 21% 
811% 
164 

123% 
331, 
91% 


122% 


fi 


'Can Pac 

(‘ent Leather 
Smarr ©... 
conn M @rt. PP... 
Chic RI & Pac .. 
(‘hino 

Corn Products .... 
(‘rucible Steel 
Cuba Cane Su pfd 
Endicott John 
(jen EHKilectrie 

(en Motors 

(ood rich 
Inspiration 

Int Paper 
Kennecott 


67% 
102% 
35 
38 
3014 


me Mex 
far tax levy threatened yyidvate 
‘is were bound to regard | Mo Pacific 

value of all domestic se-. Y 2 ae ts 
able to drastic reduction 2 pacific - 
xpropriation of asset. Pan Am Pet 

d relief felt at the dis- Pan Am P B 
f the war tax levy as a_ 


Penn 
‘tor would probably have | Pierce-Arrow 


Alegre 


NEW YORK STOCKS 


_' stock from a group headed 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
_ Canadian bank deposits 
$20,000,000 in June and $120,000,000 in 
the Jast 12 months. 

Japan's imports exceeded her ex- 
ports by 4407,000,000 yen ($203,000,000) 
for the first six months of 1920. 


The Japanese rice crop last year of. 
310,889,440 bushels was a record and 


compares with the five-year average 
_of 301,056,000 bushels. 

Armour & Co. $60,000,000 10-year 
7 per cent convertible notes offered 
by a banking syndicate were all sold 


;, and the books closed, the entire issue 


being largely over-subscribed. 
| The New York Federal 
‘Bank for the half year ended June 
$0 earned approximately $24,607,000, 
which, on the institution’s average 
capitalization of about $23,800,000, is 
equal to 104 per cent, or at the rate of 
| 208 per cent for the year. 

The Atlantic Transport Company, 
'International Mercantile Marine sub- 


,  sidiary, purchased at par 40,000 shares— 


of Frederick Leyland £10 preference 
by Sir 
John Ellerman, and offers the same 
terms to holders of the remaining 119,- 
000 shares. 

: Exchange value of foreign money 
to be followed in vestimating the 
value of merchandise imported by the 


s United States during the quarter be- 
ginning July 1 has. been fixed as fol-. 
French | 


lows: British pound, $3.995; 


. | franc, 8.2 cents; Italian lire, 6.2 cents; 


/Sinc'air 

So Pac 

iSo Rwy 

Studebaker 

enee CoO Bos... 

Texas & Pacific 

Trans Oj 

n Pac 

n Retail 

S Ind Alco 

S Realty 

S Rubber 

(US Steel 

Utah Copper 

Westinghouse 

Willys-Over 

Worthington ...... 74 74 
Total sales 337,300 shares. 


wares, which have been 
fed. Advices from the 
il. however, have now 
turn for the better, and 
political outlook is not 
specially as regards Ire- 
Near East, Throgmorton 
sed to look for cheerful 
han gloomy ones. 


» Expected 
belief that with the 
a , London may witness 
ne of the monetary sit- 
speculative market po- 
during the first months 
‘ew to undesirable pro- | 7 jp 
been reduced. The Lib 
ly to persist in a policy, lib Ist 4s 
government quarters, of |) “3 {ss 
ts as far as possible jin 4th aus 
purposes of production | Victory 4\s 
et of cheapening output. | Victory 3\s 
ing them from operators 
business ie to make a° 
ding back commodities 
kets and consumers, | A"s'© French 5s 
eee City of Paris 6s 
peourse will have its re- |). icing Sing 7921.5 
on the security markets, j-, King Sos 1922 ..92 
Ge will be a useful one, Un King 5's 1929 .. 
‘the non-availability of Un King 5%s 1937 . 
r security market pur- — oe 
the last month or two. ! 
good deal of grumbling BOSTON STOCKS 
juarters, proposals that Saturday's Closing Prices 
inze should set to work Adv 
wn contango fund with 4 W) 
arting a pre-war specu- 2% 
| with fortnightly settle- as 
2 ctically no indoreée- Mb 
nsible circles. lt 
| Clear that speculation Blob 
"eontracted and will no 
‘rated on an important 
direction the question 
+ the present high level 
fate is necessary. The 
| place at = mid-April 
eterrent to speculation 
d of new capita! issues, 
/of the forms which the 
ovement had adopted. (;..,.,, 
bubble was duly! Gray & Davis 
congestion caused Greene-Can 
is passing away. 1 Creek com 
ns i oxebeeng 
=a sake opper 
‘lower monetary rates 7" a pfd 
See roeuction, for May-Old Colony 
are being chiefly util- yy), 
ce of it cheaper money sonawk 
mld appear desirable, Mullins Body 
y difficult to achieve. N Y, N H & H 
ig question, however, is North Butte 
uction in the bank rate eo 
mTesponding dectine in }o fin & Bing 
rates would have much Pond Creek 
A policy, however. even punta Alegre 
n, there is a good deal Root & Van [Der 
i lower bank rate. For Stewart 
“market level of rates Swift & Co 
ociated from the Treas- + eee error 
nited Shoe 
ind the Treasury bond |; s smeiting 
me return on these com- ———_- 
“With the average ob- *New York quotation. 
j — Street, the -“~ . ———__—— 
e to encourage a 
m<¢ ney into government NEW YORK CURB 
he one hand, while on: Bid Asked 
Ould assist in the crea- 
Osphere suitable to ne- 
ve funding of the whole 


16% 
pv 116 
s RO 
Uv 94% 
ry 

. 


101 7% 


BONDS 
High 
91.28 
R610 
85.72 
R630 
R5.76 
89.78 
R600 
96.00 
95 08 


LIBERTY 
(open 


Last 
91.14 
86.10 
£B 66 
RH.10 
£5.62 
RQ 70 
&§ 90 
96.00 
95.98 


lL.ib 


Asay 


OREBIGN BONDS 

Open High Low 
N95 N91, 
“4 n4 
“hq 96 
S2% 924, 
SRX, AS le 
ek) 86 


Last 
99% 
"4 

8 le 
92% 
eS 
R6 


Dec 


Am Bosch 
Am Wool com 
Am Zine 

_ Arizona Com 
Booth Fish 
Boston Elev 
Boston & Me 
Butte & Sup 
Cal & Arizona 
Cal & Hecla 
Copper Range 
Davis-Daly 
Kast Butte 
Eastern Mass 
Elder 
Fairbanks 


Aetna Kxplor 
Auto Fue! 
Boone 

Bost Mont 
Carib Synd 
Caledonia 
‘Cosden & Co 
(;eneral Asphalt 
Gilenrock 

Hiecla Mining 
Hiowe Sound 
Inter. Petrol 
Ind. Pkg. 

| Merritt 

Midwest Refing 
| No. Am. P & P 
. Peerless 

| Ryann 

Sait (reek 
Sapulpa Ref 
Simms Fletrol 
|~=Skelly 
Submarine Boat 
Tropical il 
t'nited States Strn 
White ©! 


lal part of the floating 


trade reports are be- 
sl hy, foreign trade 
Mlourishing. The gov- 
ou 1g in every way 
ment of trade connec- 
‘al Europe. 


RAL MOTORS 
. New York—General 
ation consolidated in- 
for the three months 
1, 1920, follows: Net 
Ii expenses, ordinary 
nce, depreciation, etc., 
le taxes, expenses, 
; balance, $19,754,516, 
§ proportion thereof, 
: dividends, $860.- 
. Is, $242,288; ba!- 
3; common cash divi-| 
surplus, $13,901,541. | 
’ COTTON 
exico—Harvesting cot- 
ia district will be in 
days. Production. 
, bales, compared 
it year. Practically all 
has been purchased 
japan buyers. The 
1 bring more than 


34% 
6 
11 
13 
17% 
2% 
19% 


CHICAGO BOARD 
(Saturday's Market) 
sa. Fr. & Ga. WW. Eddy, 
Open High Low 
1.67 1.614, 1.56% 
156% 159% 1.56% 
1.39% 1.44% 1.39% 


98 95% 
Rt TRS 
.79 75% 


Reported 

(‘orn 
Juiy .. 
I og 
Dec 

‘jate 
July 
Sept. 


(“lose 
161% 
1.59% 
1.44% 


97% 
81% 
78% 


28.30 
30.30 


28.30 
30.25 


28 35 
30.47 


19.19 
19.85 
20.20 


19.19 
19.85 
20.22 


19.00 
19,82 


“4-10 


Merz, 


apg eer 
j Vet **eee @e88 


| German 


B91, | 


; itor 


Inc. | 


mark, 2.75 cents. 
British new capital issues for the 


‘first six months of 1920 were £241,- 


382,000, compared with £242,139,000 


ed for all of 1913, the former record year. 


The greater part of the new capital is 
for private enterprises within the 
United Kingdom, while in 1913 less 
than one-fifth was for home account, 
The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion denied the application of Kansas 
Citv, Mexico & Orient and Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient of Texas for a $3,500,- 
000 loan from the revolving fund cre- 
ated by the Transportation Act to dis- 


charge outstanding receivers’ certifi- | 


cates in the amount of $1,420,000 and 
to meet 
posed increased rates become effective, 
The commission says the loan cannot 
be recommended to meet maturing 
obligations, that receivers’ sale would 
reduce over-capitalization, and need 
for extension of line has not been 
proved. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS. 


CENTRAL 
Increase 
Increase 

$3,060,929 

*5,910,795 


NEW YORK 
May-— 
192 
$27,906,532 


(oper revenue 
3,479,801 


Oper deficit........ 


From Jan. 1— 
Oper revenue 129,150,092 13,677,310 
(oper income 2.403.488 °6,981,243 


CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN 
. $1,655,241 $58,468 


Oper revenue . 
538,006 244,852 


(oper income 
From Jan. 
Oper revenue 9,088,600 
Oper deficit 297,186 
CENTRAL VERMONT 
$638,460 
575416 


1,961,967 
#498 359 


$161,628 


Oner revenue 
90,992 


Oper deficit 
From Jan. 
(oper revenue 
Oper deficit 
NEW YORK, 
(oper revenue 
(per income 
From Jan. 
Oper revenue 
Oper income 


——s 


444,579 
*183,687 
LOUIS 
*$126,764 
*69,4355 


2 566,715 

640,899 
CHICAGO & ST. 

$1,850,564 


431,395 


$5,740,376 
1,251,453 49,231 


*lDecrease 


COTTON MARKET 


(Reported by Henry Hentz & Co.) 

NEW YORK, New § York-—Cotton 
prices Saturday ranged as follows: 
| .ast 
sale 
39.40 
33.13 
$1.65 


Low 
39.14 
32.98 
31.49 
30.87 
39.17 


29.55 


ec eae ke kale 
31.40 

$1.20 

, £0.25 


"9.65 


09.26 
24 40 


Spots 40.6) 


(Special to The Christian Science Mon- 
from the New Orleans Cotton, kx- 
change via Henry Hentz & ‘o's private 
wire.) 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana-——Cotton 
prices Saturday ranged as follows: 
|Last 
sale 
66.50 
02-60 


High Low 
36.59 
$2.91 

nih a 6 ee a ee 3i.goa $1.49 


STANDARD OIL STOCKS 


Rid Asked 


(open 


Anglo-American il 
| Buckeye Pipe 
'Jilinois Pipe Line 
Indiana Pipe 

Ohio Oil 

Prairie 0 & G 
Prairie Pipe 


oe oh ee ee ) 

Union Tank 

- i 

NEW YORK BANK STATEMENT 

New York, New York—-The weekly 
statement of the New York clearing 
‘house banks shows actual condition as 
follows: Surplus $10,017,800 compared 


with $53,425,650 in the preceding week; | 


aggregate reserve $558,006,000 coim- 
‘pared with 609,856,000; loans, dis- 
counts etc., $5,125,516,000 compared 
‘with $5,164,068,000; cash in vaults 
with $88,664,000; reserves of member- 
banke in reserve 
compared with $592,389,000; reserve in 
vadlts state banks-trust companies 
$8,591,000 compared with $8,617,000; 


trust companies $8,747,000 compared 
with 8,850,000; demand deposits $4.,- 
138,349,000 compared with $4,202,630, - 
000; time deposits $252,638,000 com- 
pared with $263,076,000; circulation 
$34,821,000 compared with $34,945,000; 
United States deposits $19,888,000 com- 
,;pared with $46, 151,000, : 


increased | 
market has broken out of the rut in- 


Reserve | 


fixed charges until the pro-'| 


2°09 666. 


$0.92. 


31.28 | 


member banks $101,566,000 compared | 


bank $540,668,000 | 


reserve in depositories state banks- | 


__ BUSINESS, FINANCE, AND 


~ MARKET OPINIONS 
Hayden, Stone & Co., Boston: The 


which it has been for six weeks On the 
upward eide; its technical position 
| has, no doubt, been much improved by 
ithe spring recession and six weeks of 
dullness. We cannot but feel that ad- 
Vantage is being taken of this. It is 
not at all unlikely to go somewhat fur- 
‘ther, but we still believe that we are 
in a readjustment period, where all 
che influences are against an catended 
movement. 

Tucker, Bartholomew & Co., Boston: 
We are great believers in higher se- 
curity prices. We expect a greatly im- 
proved money situation, but we think 
the greatest market factor of all is 
that all radicalism is eliminated from 
the platforms of both parties. There 
are many favorable factors, however, 
not the least of which is. the excellent 
crop prospects. 


F. A. Schirmer & Co., Boston: Now 
that the stock market appears to have 
|definitely gotten out of the rud or nar- 
row trading area in which it did noth- 
ing but practically move’ sideways 
'from May 19 until the first of July, it 

is the general belief that it will move 
forward to the extent of 10 or lo 
points with trading comparatively ac- 
tive. As is always the case at the be- 
ginning of a forward movement, con- 
fidence in the bull position is none loo 
strong. 


All 
a 


Elmer H. Bright & Co., Boston: 
the signs by which one adjudges 


movement of prices point to a further-- 


ance of the bullish upswing so well in- 
augurated during the week just past. 
‘asier money conditions; good re- 
ports from agricultural sections; che 
maintenance of a fairly good volume 
in most business lines and the elim- 
ination of fear as to the election of a 
radical or one-man element next No- 
vember are the influences which, we 
believe, will carry prices forward 
materially. 


J. S. Bache & Co., New York: Higa 
money rates have persistently driven 
down the quotations of safe but low- 
interest bearing bonds. When capital 
‘again comes into good supply, as it 
must eventually, and money rates once 
more become normal, such bonds will 
advance in price automatically—mean- 
time affording attractive income. 

Richardson, Hill & Co., Boston: 
Further improvement in tone has been 
recorded in recent stock market ses- 
sions. for obvious reasons, so that 
average prices have recovered tg a 


point about half way between the hiso— 
made early in April, and! 


quotations 
‘the subsequent depression which cul- 
-minated in May. From a particularly 
hazy and bewildering financial outlook 
the fog has lifted rapidly and disciosed 
a number of landmarks which seem to 
indicate that despite the obscurity, 
trade developments have been making 
progress in the right direction of late. 

Paine, Webber & Co., Boston: The 
United States has the greatest oppor- 
tunity for leadership in the world of 
business that has been presented. in 
all its history. The stock market has 
been well liquidated and has been 
marking time, but the general situa- 
‘tion seems clearly enough defined to 
justify continued purchases of the bet- 
ter grades of stocks near the present 
‘conservative levels. 


DIVIDENDS” 


Leow's Inc. declared a_ regular 
quarterly 50-cent dividend, payable 
August 1 to stock of record July 17. 


The directors of George P. Ide, Inc., 
have declared a dividend of $1 a share 
on the common stock, payable August 
® to holders of record July 20. 


The American -Shipbuilding Com- 
pany declared a regular quarterly 1% 
per cent preferred dividend, payable 
August 2 to stock of record July 15. 


The Guantanamo Sugar Company 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
‘of 50 cents a share and 50 cents ex- 
tra, pavable September 30, to stock of 
record September 1. 

The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany declared quarterly dividends of 
$3 a share on both common and pre- 
ferred, payable October 1 to stock of 
record September 13.: This placee the 
issues On a $12 annua! baéeis, compared 
with previous disbursements of $2.50 
quarterly, 

The directors of the W. H. McElwain 
Company will declare the following 
dividends today, payable August 2 to 
holders on record July 15: Regular 
dividend of $1.75 a share upon the first 
|preferred stock; regular dividend of 
$1.75 a share upon the second pre- 
ferred stock, and regular dividend of 
$1.50 a share upon the ¢ommon stock. 


The Virginia Railway, Light @& 


Power Company directors have voted | 


‘to omit the July dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock. 


ment of 3 per cent was ordered. Last 
January payment on the 


again deferred. 


JUNE BOND MARKET 


NEW YORK, New York—Salee of all | 


bonds on the New York Stock Ex- 
change in June, 1920, were $312,122.000, 
compared with $366,216,000 in May, 
and $241,456,000 in June, 1919. 
average sales were: Miscellaneous 
2 458,269, Liberty issues $9,546,423, al] 
bonds $12,004,692, and all bonds June, 
1919, $9,658,240. 


ADVANCES ON WOOL 
BUTTE, Montana—-The federal re- 


serve bank has given permission for. 
to | 
-flockmastere in Montana on the basis | 
| ed. higher here Saturday at 525d. | 


to advance loans 


member banks 


; of 20 cents a pound of wool, 


| Porto 


In January of last year | 
the preferred dividend was passed for | 
the first time but in July a disburse- | 


issue was. 


Officials 


Daily | 


‘Bureau of Farm Management. 


Nt ttt aati —- 


SHOE BUYERS 


Compiled for The Christian Science Monitor 
July 19 
Amons the boot and shoe dealers 
and leather buyers in Bostor. are the 
following: : 
Aberdeen, Miss.—-A. Rube! Jr. of A. & J 
-ubel Co.; Essex. 
Albany, N. ¥.—cC. F. Snow of Smith Her- 
rick Co.; Essex. 
aitianta, Ga.—D. E. 
Atlanta, Ga.—A. B. 
States. 
Baltimore, Md.—M. Daniels and H. R. 
Jandort of R. Jandorf & Co.: Adams. 
Baltimore, Md.—N. Schenthal!l of H. Pretz- 
felder & ‘(‘o.; Copley Plaza. 
Baltimore, Md.—O. S. Anderson of The 
Pilot Shoe Co.; Essex. 
Baltimore, Md.—S. C. Adler and 
Plowman of Frank & Adler; 
wick. 
Birmingham, Ala.—N. Berry of B & B 
Shoe Co.; United States. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—C. P. Meyers of G. E. 
Thing; 113 Lincoln Street 
Buffalo, N. ¥.—P. J. Fox of G. 

ham C'o.: Adams. 
Buffalo, N. Y.—H. Goldstein of H. 
stein & C'o.; Essex. 
Charleston, S. C.—E. K. Marshall 
Brown Evans Shoe Co.; Brunswick. 
(Charleston, S. C.—H. E. Paine of Paine 
Shoe Co.; Touraine. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—-R. Orgain of Better- 
ton & Wallace; United States. ° 
(“hicago, 11].—RB. L. Epstein of Rothchilds 

& ('o.; Copiey-Plaza. 
Chicago, Ill.—Mr. McCormick of 
gomery Ward Co.; 75 Summer 
Chillicothe, OQhio—A. EK. Culter of 
siep & Co.; United States. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—A. Levy and I. 
of Charles Meiss Shoe Co.; 
Plaza. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—G. P. Leatherbery of 
Leatherbery Shoe Co.; Touraine. 
Cleveland, Ohio—C. F. Wentzel of Adams 

& Ford; United States. 
Cleveland, Ohio—G. W. Greber of Greber 
Shoe Co.: Lenox. 
Dallas, Texas—Louis Sachs of Sachs Shoe 
United States. 
Texas—lI. Zesner 
United States. 
I’a.—Frederick Brown, 


United States. 
L nited 


(ee | 
Christopher ,; 


GS: 
Bruns- 


W. Farn- 


Gold- 


of 


Mont- 
Street. 
(*ulter 


Nettor 
Copley 


co 2 
Dallas, 
wald: 
Bois, 
States, 
Evamsville, 

Shoe t'o.: 
Grand Rapids, 

o'd Birtsch & Co,; 
Havana, Cuba—J. & P. 

States, 
Holdredge; 

States, 
Huntington, W. Va.—F. 

Norvell Chambers Co.: Touraine. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—C. H. Chrowder of 

Chrowder Cooper & Co.; Lenox. 
Joplin, Mo.—M. J. Ettinger 

Mercantile Co. ; Touraine, 
Kansas City, Mo.—W. B. Hill and W. 

McNaughton of United States Rubber 

(‘or; 113 Lincoln Street. 

Keokuk, lowa—A. Larson, of Bode Larson 
~ Co.; United States. 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Ray Brown of Brown 

Ross Shoe Co.: Touraine. 


of P. H. Ber- 


Du United 
Ind.—W. B. Hinkle of Hinkle 
United States 

Mich.—A. Herold of Her- 
United States. 
Catchot; 


Neb,—-George Hufford; United 


R. Bouldin of 


Dooley Shoe Co.; Touraine. 
Louisville, Ky.—A. R. Vogel 
Bros. & Co.; Copley Plaza. 
Lynchburg, Va.—W. C. 
dock, Terry Shoe Co.; Lenox. 
Lynchburg, Va.—Dexter Otey of 
dock Terry Co.; Touraine. 
Macon, Ga.—G. J. 
baum & Bros.; Lenox. 
Madison, Ind.—R. EF. Stanton of C. 
Stanton & Sons; Lenox, 
Madison, Ind.—R. F. Stanton of 
Stanton & Sons; Lenox. 
Memphis, Tenn.—M. A. Weiss; Essex. 
Memphis, Tenn.—H. ('. Yerkes and J. RB. 
Goodbar of Goodbar & Co.: Touraine. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—H. B. Nelson of 
United States Rubber Co.; 
coln Street. 
New Berne, N. C.—H. B. Marks of O. M. 
Marks & Sons; Touraine. 
New Orleans, La.—W. J. Martinez of 
Martinez & Bros.; Touraine. 
New York City—J. Lapinsky; 
States. 
Omaha, Neb.—T. J. 


of Vogel 


Crad- 


A. 


C. A. 


United 


113 Lincoln Street. 
Omaha, Neb.—W. J. Cully of Cully Storz 
Shoe Co.; Touraine. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—kE. M. 
(;e0. H. West Shoe Co.: 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—J. L. 
Ray Co.; Adams. 
Plattsburg, N. Y.—F. C. McDougall 
kK. G. Moore & Co.; Adams. 
Rico—Juan Bauza; 
Porto Rico—W. Parga; United States. 


Touraine, 


Haines of T. K. 


Racine, Wis.—A. Fiebrick: U. S. 


Richmond, Va.—B. C. Stern of Stern Co. ; 
84 Lincoln Street. 
Roanoke, Va.—W. IL. 
Shoe Co.; Touraine. 
Rochester, N. Y.—W. H. Porter of L. P. 
Ross; 113 Lincoln Street. 

Francisco, Cal—D. L. Aronson of 
Cahn Nickélsburg & Co.; 135 Lincoln | 
Street. 
Seattle, Wash.—J. L. Boyd of Boyd Boot | 
& Shoe Co.: United States. 
Scranton, Pa.—T. &. McHale of Williams 

Stores; Tour. 
Springfield, Mo.—H. J. 
Shoe Co.; Bellevue. 

Joseph, Mo.—H. Yonker of United 
States Rubber Co.; 113 Lincoln Street. | 
Louis, Mo.—C. E. Reader of James| 
Clark Leather Co.; Touraine. | 
St. Louis, Mo.—H. A. Gralnick of Western | 
Gate Shoe Co.; United States. | 
Louis, Mo.—J. Weenback of Block, 
Kohner Mer. Co.; Essex, | 
Louis, Mo.—R. W. Dittman of G. 
Dittman & (‘o.; Touraine. 

Toledo, Ohio—F. J. Galliers of Western 
Shoe C'o.; Touraine. 

Toledo, Ohio-—W. T. Bailey of Ainsworth 
Shoe Co.; Lenox. ; | 

Toronto, Canada—T. J. Murphy of Robert 
Simpson (Co.; Essex. 

Utica, N. Y.--Messrs. Gans, Browne, and. 
Watson of Browne Gans ('o.; Lenox. | 


Brand of Brand | 


San 


Upham of Upham 
St. 


St. 


St. 
St. FEF. 


t 
j 
; 


Zanesville, O.—J. N. Palmer of Cosgrove | tons, an increase of 38,351 tons for the | from July %5 to July 22. 
be opened at 


Shoe Co.; United States. 


The Christian Science Monitor is on | 
file at the rooms of the Shoe and Leather | 
a i . 

Association, 166 Mssex Street, Boston. 


ENOUGH HELP FOR 
HARVESTING CROP. 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
-An army of 100,000 farm hande is 
moving north across the wheat belt, 
harvesting the crop in better ttine | 


than in many years, reports to the. 
Agricultural Department show. 


This | 


recruited organ- | 
Agricultural Department | 
working with chambers of | 
commerce and farmers’ organizations. | 

“For the first time in years, farmers 
there are not handicaped for want of 
help,” says Director Taylor of the 


was and 


by 


army 
ized 


BAR SILVER PRICES 
NEW YORK, New York—Commer- 
cial bar silver, domestic, 99% cents, 
unchanged; foreign 91% cents, up %. 


~~ ; 


| 
| 
| 


LONDON, England—RBar silver was | 


’ 


United 


of Newman 


E. | 
«* 


Goode of Crad- | 


Waxelbaum of Waxel- | 


113 Lin- 


of | 


| 
United States. 


'been arranged. 


the 


INVESTMENTS 


eee eaten 


BOOM IN COTTON 
GOODS IS ENDED 


LONDON, Engiand—The 
Chamber of Commerce says the boom 


American 


a! 
il 


in cotton manufactures. which was ex- 
already over, if certain signs in Lan- 


criterion. India. 


to several seems 
cashire are a true 
China, and Far Eastern markets show 
considerable slackening in demand 
and are actually going without cotton 
goods rather than pay high prices 
asked. Many mills were closed for ex- 
tended periods during Whitsuntide, 
and the question of organized short- 
already been seriously 


time has 


‘mooted. 


The International Cotton . Federa- 


tion, which 


is 


: 


looked on as an @€xXam-. 


ple of applying to industry the inter-, 


national idea, has resumed its con- 
gress at Zurich, and has placed in the 
forefront of its program the threat of 
shortage of cotton. The congress be- 
lieves that with proper orgafization, 
the difficulty may be overcome and 
that there is sufficient fertile land 
suitable for cultivation of cotton, 
which will. assure supplies for the 
whole world. Problems of finance and 
relations of Capital and Labor will 
also be dealt with, with a view to in- 
ternational action as opposed to na- 
tional. 

Another subject will be the better 
handling and packing of cotton. That 
there is ample room for improvement 
will be admitted by anybody who has 
seen bales arriving at a Lancashire 
mill. 


PRICE CONCESSIONS 
DEMANDED IN TRADE 


NEW YORK, New York 
weekly review of trade says: 
Early July, with its vacation inter- 
ruptions and inventory taking, is not 
ordinarily a period featured by gen- 


Dun's 


eral and conspicuous activity in busi- | 


there are special reasons 
operations should be 


ness, and 
this year why 
limited. 
Constant reiteration of the import- 
ance of the price question is required 


in any discussion of the existing com- | 


mercial situation, and the elements of 
financial! restrictions and transporta- 
tion drawbacks have lost none of their 


Knoxville, Tenn.—I. E. Dooley of Henegar | significance. 


Where price readjustment has gone 


= eR - 


FOREIGN TRADE 
PROSPECTS GOOD 


Canadian Banker Says the Only 
Way for Exporters to Obtain 
Business Is to Send Represen- 
tatives to Study Requirements 

NEW YORK. New York-.-—-S 
ran 

ment o 


**% wr - hm an 
= ia * rT ' i (oe i> . z Ti 


the 


pery 
f o! 


Canadian Bank 
from 


conditions 


merce, Toronto, who returned 


an intensive study of 


Spain, Italy Switzerland. Norwa 


Sweden. Holland, and Eng 


, 
Relzium. 


land, says 


“I was much impressed with trade 


possibilities with those European 


countries will make the 


if exporters 
effort. 


procure 


necessary The only satisfac 


trade is 


‘ne 


tory wav. to foreigr 
to send representatives 
peculiar requirements 
and establish first-class 
nections 

“ warehouses, estab- 
lished at the leading distributive cen- 
ters, so that prompt deliveries can he 
made, would a most efficacious 


{fO study 
of’, each 
foreizn 


line 


conh- 


System of 


be 


; means of developing foreign trade and 


far to rekindle buyers’ interest, as in| 


i inds of hides and leather, re- | 
certain kinds of hid d her, re- | the greatest Care exercised in packing. 


vival of demand along conservative 


lines Has been witnessed, and trans- 
actions that are being held in abey- 


ance in some other quarters might 
be consummated if the necessary con- 


cessions were forthcoming. 


a — 


NEW YORK MARKET 
IS REACTIONARY | 


now. aiming at the formation of con- 


Prices were decidedly 


New York stock market. 


siderable irregularity in the first hour's 
trading pressure was brought to bear. 
upon various groups of securities, and 


Needham and W. M. | losses generally obtained at the close. 
American Woolen wasamong the weak-_ 


Gaaines of United States Rubber Co.;| 
|est features, 
4. 
1, Crucible 2, Pan American 15%, and 


Scattergood of ttah Copper 1% 


showing a net loss of 
Central Leather lost 1, Chandler 


Southern Railway 
was strong, closing with a net gain of 
1%. U. S. Rubber gained 1% 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Demand Parity 


Sterling 4.8665 


| *Franes (French) 840 5.1895 


5.1825 
.1825 


*Francs (Belgium) ..... 
*lVire 

CTO ck 0. cad ne 
(;erman marks 


5 


' Canadian dollar 


*To the dollar. 


SEED COMPANIES TO MERGE 
CHICAGO, Illinois 


ee 


! 


insuring its continuance, In many in- 
Stances, prompt delivery has been the 
deciding factor in obtaining business. 

“Shippers must get away from the 
method of quoting goods f. o. b. at 
some point on this side, which means 
the importer must ascertain freight 
charges to the seaboard and across 
the ocean, whereas, if he quoted, sav, 
Cc. |. f. ‘Christiania.’ ‘Genoa, he 
knows exactly what the goods will 
cost laid down at his‘own sea port. To 
place goods in new markets, the éeller 
must aim at simplifying the transac- 
tion from the importer’s point of view. 

“Manufacturers may argue that do- 
mestic trade booming, that their 
plants are working to capacity, and 
that when home markets are supplied 
there will be time enough to look for 
foreign trade, but by that time foreign 
markets may have been eupplied by 
other countries, and the market ther 
would have liked to introduce wil! 
have been taken away from them. 
Manufacturers and dealers in raw 
materials should devote a portion of 
their organization to foreign trade and 
Study requirements of prospective 
markets. If such action is taken and 


or 


is 


shipping, and supplying only the bes: 
quality of goods, foreign trade ought 
to be successfully obtained. 

“In gome countries the exchange 
Situation prevents any large business. 


-unless specially financed, and otiiers 
‘are already fairly well stocked with 


nections abroad 
reactionary | 
j ° ~ . ° 

‘during Saturday’s short session of the 


After Con- basis in the currency of the country 


'to which goods are destined. 


} 
' 
' 
; 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


certain kinds of merchandise. bur the 
foundation for exporting mus: be laid 
whico will be both 
direct and permanent. 

“It is not desirable to sell on a cif. 


Thev 
should be sold on the trasis of United 
States dollars or pourds sterling. In 
most cases foreign merchants are 
more familiar with foreign exchange 
problems than our own exporters, and 
must be given a fair deal in price and 
quality if we expect to do a lasting 
business. 

“We-in Canada are not unfriendly 
with the people of the United States. 
In fact we believe in selling them 
everything possible to offset the $2.- 
280,000,000 worth of goods purchased 
from them during’ the last three years, 
but the time may come when the 
United States will have a sufficient 


go | Surplus to dispose of to enable her to 
fill the foreign demand.”’ 


WHOLESALE DRY GOODS 


CHICAGO, Illinois—The John V. 
Farwell Company's weekly review of 


A merger ofthe wholesale dry goods trade says: 


the Albert Dickinson Company and) wholesale dry goods business for the 


the Continental Seed Company has | first week in July records the largest 
It is to include all| week we have ever had in the house. 


the interests and properties of the/ Collections are over 50 per cent ahead 
affiliated companies in Chicago, Min-| of the corresponding week last year. 


neapolis, Buffalo, and New York. The 


Buyers are beginning to come in freely 


Albert Dickinson Company is the old-| from western and southern states— 
est seed house in the country, and the| wisely starting their fall ehipments 


merger will combine the largest two| early on account of the trans 
Details of | situation. 


seed houses in the world. 
consolidation will not be com- 
pleted for some time. 


— ee 


UNFILLED STEEL ORDERS 


! 


portation 


GOVERNMENT WOOL SALE 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Govern- 


| ment offers for sale on sealed bid pro- 


NEW YORK, New York—The United ! posals approximately 650,000 pounds 


States Steel Corporation reports un-'! of wool. 


Samples will be shown at 


filled orders on June 30 of 10,978,817|the Army Supply Base. South Boston. 


month. 


Bids are to 
2 M. July 22. 


~~ 


Zl 


—- 


charges. 


New York 


Pennsylvania Utilities Co. 


6°c First Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 
Series B, due 1946 


Company serves electric light and power to widely diver- 
sified industries in important and growing industria! sec- 
tion including Easton, Bangor and Stroudsburg, Pa.. and 
Phillipsburg, N. J., and gas to Easton and Phillipsbure. 
Net earnings for year ending April 30, 1920, were more 
than 2.3 times present annual first mortgage bond interest 
We recommend these bonds for investment 


Price 80 and accrued interest, yielding over 7.80% 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44, State Street, Boston, 8 


Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C. 3 


Chicago 


| 
| 
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land assisting them so far as he could and more effective. They were told, 
‘to the end that the people of Madrid | that there were disturbing factors, but | 
should not go short of bread. The | speaking from a position of independ- 
women were quite satisfied with what! ence, and not as a member of a govern- 
the King said. They cheered him, and ment or as a diplomatist, he was con- | 
‘the royal automobile drove away vinced with a faith fixed.and unalter- 


amidst loud acclamation ‘able that in America and Great Britain 
rike”’ on the Part of | / " 


Bak S Appeal to the Women 

ative Bakers in pan- However, the women had by no 
tal Causes Situation ™e@ns done. The procession went on 

i Difficulty 


OF MADRID 
T ON STRIKE: 


i a 


world. 

Referring to the 
tions. between America 
Britain, 
that as the two greatest trading na- 
tions in existence, trade rivalry could | 
be pursued without any interference 
with their friendship. The two na- 


commercial 
and Great 
through the Calles de Carretas, Cadiz, 
Espoz y Mina, Plaza del Angel and 
“other thoroughfares, and displayed a. 
etrong tendency to disorder whenever 
| they saw a baker's shop. Comman- 
dant Salgado appealed to them to dis- tions should strive to understand each 
Solve, but without effect. On arriv-| other and not allow suspicion to grow. 
jing at the Plaza de la Caheda the’ His Lordship also stated that at a pe- 
riod when it was most wanted, Great 


1 nandent of The «‘hristian 
\e. Monitor 
I 

Spain -A situation of in- 
: and no «mall anxiety. 
reated by a “lightning 

* part of the operative | 
: iG . The secret was wel] 
yord of notice was given, 
® morning baking had 


commandant made a fresh appeal to. 
them to separate, with the same result. 
as before, one of the women 2t this from the United States in finance. 
stage mounting some steps and in the | did not believe that this country de- 
course of a highly vigorous oration | s)req anything in respect of the loans 
p appealing to the crowd to intensify | from the United States than that 
at 11.30 all the bakers |their demonstrative efforts and in 
anounced that they were | case of separating in the middle of 
in strike, and that they |the day, to reassemble in the Plaza 
fesume work until the | Mayor at 2 o'clock. 
hat existed between a The manifestations continued dur- 
wh as the Sociedad La |'/98 the day, and on the following day | 
. employees had been ‘they were resumed with many varia- 
ys djusted. At 9 o'clock | tions in different parts of the city. In 
geht there was a general | the Calle de Dulcinea a cart loaded | 
e Casa Sat Puchio of the | with bread that was proceeding tc 
Belong. io what they | ome of the distributing stations was 
t | stopped, the bread seized and dis-| 


Blancas, all connected | ; ? 
> .. ; _' tributed among the crowd, the authori- 
fn confectionery in any |{tibuted among ihe crowd. the authori, SUGAR SITUATION IN 
AUSTRALIA CRITICAL 


er various epeakers had 
mselves, maintaining in|. 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 


the Sociedad ja Fortuna 

: Socialist workers look 

wy declared unanimously hese 

1 strike. SYDNEY, New South Wales—Some 
) past few weeks there of the salient features of the sugar 
sional bread difficulties situation were set forth by H. E. 
ca as have | Kater, chairman of the Colonial Sugar 

i ) something in the na- Refining Company, which employs 
s; known in other coun- | £3,000.000 of capital in the refining 
read, Rut these have, ‘of sugar. Speaking at the annual 
d temporary experiences | meeting of the company Mr. Kater 
few. It was at once said in part: 

“The course of the world’s price of 
sugar is to us inexplicable. It is at 
present about that ruling when I ad- 
dressed you last October, and we can- 


all that we owed her. 


‘anything else; and he did not believe 
that the British Government or 
British people had put forward any 

tries had reached lofty planes of 
thought and action in time of crisis, 
let them prove themselves not inca- 
pable of it in time of peace. 


In the Calle del Olivar an attempt 
was made to smash up a baker's shop, 
-and when the Commandant Salgado 
tried to prevent this from being done 
the women began to throw stones. At 
|half past five in the afternoon they 
/again went to the headquarters of the. 
Civil Governor and sent in another 
deputation to the Marquis de Grijalba, 
/making a new series of complaints 
‘among which was one that the small 
loaves that were being supplied were 
of short weight. The Civil Governor 
| promiséd that the matter should have 
the attention of the judicial authori-. 
ties and appealed to the women to 
separate, telling them that he was at 
'that moment engaged in negotiations 
| for the conclusion of the conflict. The 
hey heard of the strike | women afterward went to the Puerta 
“round the bakehouses, del Sol, and there greatly interfered 
. ues there, waiting for) with the traffic which is so intense at 
° put on 6ale, while the | this center. 
‘ ae couple of policemen The Alcalde made a statement in= 
‘purpose of regularizing which he said that the efforts of the 
and preventing any authorities had resulted in the baking 
jality of distribution. At of 45,000 kilos of bread. to which had 
the military, police and to be added the quantities that had 
jorities put their heads | come in from the surrounding districts 
a yiew to conducting and the provinces. The Minister of 
zs themselves on the the Interior also issued a statement, 
‘the absence of which declaring that there was enough flour 
be entirely without jn Madrid to satisfy the needs of the 
people for seventeen days, that 500 
dl Prohibie > ohana en at ae in the bakeries, 
: of whom 290 were military. As against 
“General, the Alcade this the strikers numbered 3700 sO 
Governor laid the most, ‘there “0g a vast deficiency. 
rate plans. the last- 
‘an appeal to the people | 


ild do their utmost Lo | ‘SUCCESS SHOWN BY 
eee he crisis, and UNION OF. CLERKS 


at no person should be 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


quire more than two 
the clubs, restaurants 
called upon to ra- GLASGOW, Scotland—Presiding at | 
ars and guests ac-/! the twenty-ninth annual conference of. 
is. saic of bread was ‘he National Union of Clerks, held in 
hibited under pain of Glasgow recently, the first conference 
The master bakers oF the organization held in Scotland, 
anc hat if they ob- ——% McKinlay said it was question-— 
End the neces- -" e if the jeconomic consequences of | 
com i ebthorities. the ‘wer had yet been felt at their 
not Mehort of bread. worst. The Peace Treaty, he con- 
finister Stes Interior. sidered, made no provision for the re- 
SE which he said | building of the economic structure of 
bah : .. the world. The outstanding feature of 
ould be made pe 469 the situation was the unrest which 
Seerrepution would be) prevailed in every industrial country. 
Suites and that as the the capitalist régime, he believed. 
een entered upon il-| was in a more precarious position to- 
Senders would be pros- gay than history had ever known. 
“¢rimina! tribunal. ee pe? 
SeReid who in al! teviewing the operations of the 
‘has _—° . Mr. McKinlay stated that the 
‘oncerning the means 7. se : y 
by membership in December, 1919, was 
ple living are becoming | 1¢ 54 ,stronger than in December. 
; political and demonétra-( 491, The number of women enrolled . 
Seeee manifested their in the period had been exceptional. 
SEwithout some effect. phe women members almost invari- 
T, about 200, who had ably took as keen and intelligent an 
’ ernight Outside some interest in the work of their branch 
eee ia Ventosa,/andg of the trade union movement as 
the morning to the the men. Many successes in trade 
Nithe Civil Governor, movements had been achieved during 
a | Grijalba, and there the year. 
a ion, who complained Up to the present moat of the negoti- 
out the new circum- ations were carried out with individual] 
read strike but of the firms, but with increasing organization 
meés of articles of the amongst clerks, the tendency in the 
nounced abuses com- future would be for negotiations, more 
Blice and declared that especially in the larger industries, to 
z allowed to leave the he carried out between the employers’ 
rticular destinations as federations and the union. Mr. Mc- 
avor and not in ac- Kinlay considered it was essential that 
he regulations for dis- the union should be in a.position to 
negotiate, not only for the clerks in! 
one district but nationally for the) 
clerks of that industry. | 


EARL READING MAKES United States Shipping Board 
APPEAL FOR UNITY | iinihtntion ae to Cuba wtld-wiahe 


up a committee which will visit Cuba 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LONDON, England—-EKar] Reading |'° °” aches sosmatoy 
made a strong appeal for unity be- Shipping congestion in Havana Har- 
tween the two great English-speaking 
nations of England and America, at a 
recent luncheon in the Connaught 
Rooms. at which he was entertained by 
members of the Aldwych Club, Martin = 
Vogel, treasurer of the United States, 
and Otto Kahn, the American banker, 
were amongst those present. 
lord Keadiug-spoke of the efforts of 


ywever, that this new 
¥ vastly more serious| 
it was likely to become . 
efore it got better. The | 
© authorities, therefore, 
a tion. As to the former 


nor how Europe can 
under these con- 
however, is 


be maintained, 
continue import 
ditions. What we can do, 
to order vour own affairs so 
reversiom either immediate or. 
laved, to pre-war figures shall not find 


us unprepared. 

“The agitation for reducing the 
week’s work to five days, will, if suc- 
cessful, take a sixth off the produc- 
‘tion of the refineries, already working 
to their full capacity to supply the 
community with = sugar. The only 
trades I have heard of as likely 
benefit by this proposal are those con- 
nected with the suburban race- 
courses. 

“No doubt. 
manufacturers are able 


to 


6 


aren 


to continue 


checked by high protective duties, and 


to counteract the effect of shortened 
hours, and diminished production. But 
is no consideration to be given to the 
country producer, on whose work the 
towns live, and to the large class of 
people with small fixed incomes on 
whom the effects of the present regu- 
lated wage system fal] with grievous 
force? ‘The extent to which the coun- 
try has gone in placing the control of 
industries in the hands of the legal 
profession can be gathered from the 
‘fact that in our own Australian fac- 
tories we are now directly affected by 
98 state and commonwealth awards 
how many touch us indirectly I can- 
not say.” 

The magnitude of the operations of 
the company. and the virtual monopoly 
which it enjoys make it a 
mark for advocates of nationalization, 
It is, perhaps, on account of the trend 
in thie direction that the company is 
returning £4 per share of the capital 
to shareholders in the shape of war 
bonds, The company's capital is £3,- 
000.000, in £20 shares all fully paid. 

There is a prospect that Australian 
sugar production will not quite equal 
requirements in the coming season, 
and that further importation will have 
to be resorted. Importations already 
made have caused the ‘price to be 
raised to 6d. per Ib., instead of 3%4d. 
the rate prevailing during the war. 


HAVANA SHIPPING 
COMMITTEE PLANNED 


Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


nor spoke soothing |—Representatives of the Department 


promised them that 

4 . should not be unat- 
provided that they pre- 
Out this time large 
rilenians of different 
ning to the Civil Gov- 
b im their services in 


4 


and 


he ‘good advice given 
/ Marquis de Grijalba, 
te of the fact that the 
aigado had been in- 
» his military eye upon 
Den bezgan to display 
tu Ward demonstration 
} rs y character The 
nan of resourc e and. 
iv the idea of con- 
noustratiou by placing 
ead of it and leading it. 
wecordingly aud with 
® The demonstrators 
} the Calle Mayor and 
de} Sul. 
, they arrived there 
| nent that the King, 
nm a visit to the Museo 
assing through in his 
; at once scurried 
| him, surrounded the 
explained to him the 
‘demonstration. King 
fely sympathetic, He 
atter with them, spoke 


six months. This action was decided 
on recently at a meeting of persons 


interested, 
ander, Secretary of Commerce, 
will name the committee. 
There are now 85 steamships and 
saibing craft in Havana 
; : awaiting loading or unloading, with 
| air. Vogel. and Mr. Kahn, to bring ‘berths for only 25 vessels at wharves 
America into the war, and said that levailable. Commerce is said to be in- 
both of them bad been true friends to, seiael t 
Geet Britem. “I come t you.” he creasing rapidly, but por 
Doggie been stallonary. 
proceeded, “not as a judge bul as an ee eee : ail : tr 
advocate, a partisan and au enthusias- storage facilities apd rallroac Ssaptronaadl 
‘the Englishman. 1! think | am justified portation are given as Se ee 


‘in the observation that an Englishman | C4Uses. Large rice shipments, ! 
who has spent any part of his time in | 8 $30,000,000, are occupying shipping 


America during the war, and who took |@0d storage space, it was said, be- 
part in the cooperation of America and , Cause Cubar. merchants were trying 
England in the war work which was | to avoid taking them, a break in the 
then proceeding, cannot be otherwise Market having come after they had 
than enthusiastic for continued friend- | made the purchase. 
ship and a cooperation of Americaand The conference advised that the 
the British Empire.” United States urge the Cuban Govern- 
Frank and open discussion between ment to authorize entry of all classes 
America and Great Britain, he said, | of goods on payment of duties plus 25 
-™ promised that he had resulted in a complete understand. | per cent, and that dock companies be 
) Ulmost in the way ing and a desire that the cooperation authorized to require removal of goods 
the authorities | should be continued and become more/ from docks within five days, 


who 


; ad 
AT) 


A 


a 


lay the future and the destiny of the. 
rela- | 


the Lord:’Chief Justice said | 


Britain had extraordinary assistance | 
He | 


we | 

} 
should repay in due course to America . 
He was quite | 
sure we had never asked America for | 


the | 


other demand than that. The two coun- | 


not understand how such a price can. 


that a' 
de- | 


to | 


it can be contended that | 


working at a profit when imports are. 


such duties are increased as required | 


; lorses has been obtained, 


favorite | 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


of State, Department of Commerce, the | 


in relieving | 


bor, which has been acute for the last 


called by Joshua W. Alex- | 


Harbor | 


facilities | 
Inadequate | 


‘FRANCE REGAINING | 
| HER OLD F ERTILITY 


; 


People Are No Longer Drifting 
as They Did But Are Settling 
Down to Work in Real Eamest 


correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


By special 
| PARIS, France— 


statistics which show that during the 


|first four months of this year exports 


The recent French 


were higher than those of the corre-. 


\sponding months of last 


| 3,000,000,000 francs, are only one sign’ 
‘out of many that could be cited to show | 


‘how France is recovering. The com- | 
‘mercial balance between exports and | 
imports is in process of adjustment. | 
|The restrictions upon 
though they may be criticized in some 
| particulars, also help toward 
French recovery. The increase in ex- 
_portations, it should be noted, includes 
‘manufactured goods. 

Statistics in themselves, though im- 
portant, are perhaps of less 
tance than the feeling of the country; 
and it is really astonishing to ob- 
serve how 
people 4s changing. Only a little while 
ago a gloomy account would have had 
to be given, but today there is a re- 
markable improvement in the senti- 
ment of the people. 


importations, | 
| Colleges, 


year by. 


the | 
| Ruildine 


‘an extra 1,000,000,000 francs worth of | 
’ able. 


| Sept. 


the temper of the French |For Young Women—Box J, Roanoke, Va. | 
| One of the leading Schools in the South. 

| buildings. 

‘Valley of Virginia, 


impor- | 


| European and American 
They are deter- 


mined to bring about the agricultural | 


and industrial 
country as early as possible. 
are soberly throwing themselves into 
‘the task. 


Much of the wild passion | 


reconstruction of their | — 
They 


: Classified Advertisements —~ 


“Correct Dress for Women” 


\for pleasure-seeking has disappeared, | 


giving place to-a quiet resolve 
work hard. There was 
when there was rea! danger that some 
kind of anarchism would 
‘of the recklessness 
that prevailed. 
The old French temperament, which 
is gay but industrious, has largely re- 
turned, and the results can be seen 
on every hand. 


War Area Being Put in Order 


With regard to the soil, 
resentative of The Christian 
| Monitor is informed that 
ern districts over which the 
raged and which became for the most 
part waste land. 
in order. Roughly there were 1,725,- 


are being rapidly put | 


Adams & Swett Cle 


to | 
a moment | 
| 1388 Brockley 
come out! 
and discontent | 


That period is passed. | ~ 
‘ean drive a Ford car and make collections: 


,\ 255 Geary 


the rep- | 

Science | 
the north- | 
battle | 


000 hectares of cultivated land ruined | 


‘during the strife. It seemed a long 


business to make this ground fruitful | 


again, and perhaps the methods that 


were adopted were not always, during | 


‘the earlier period of 
the best methods possible. 


the armistice, | 
Lately | _ 


‘such good will and such energy has | 
, been put into the job that 1,500,000— | 


that is to say nearly nine-tenths 


of ! 


the whole—have been put in a condi- | 


tion where cultivation is again pos- 

le. 
large tracts are still unsown, 
year they will yield their harvest. 
| The figures are as follows: 
acres are bearing wheat, 
bearing barley, 
300,000 are growing oats, while tur- 
nips are planted on 18,000 acres, pota- 
toes on 13,000, and various vegetables 
‘on 5000 acres.. It is more difficult to 
make up the depleted cattle. In one 
way or another 400,000 cows have 
been lost, most of them driven off by 
the Germans. America has 
/a small number, and from Germany 
,a considerable number have been re- 


It is true that a third of these. 
but next | 


312,000 | 
37,000 are) 
40,000 are bearing rve, | 


A A tp tet 


supplied | 


“YOU 


‘covered, although not so many as pro- | 


vided for in the Peace Treaty. To re- 
stock the countryside, remains a diffi 
_cult problem. An adequate number of 


‘the allied armies. 
Upward Strides I aken 

The official reports of progress in 
the 10 ravaged departments 
the representative of The 
science 
see, 
deavor, must be 
many artificial 


though it 
that there have been 
hindrances. The production is by 
means brought back to its former level, 
and to replace the lost machinery and 
to rebuild the shattered factories, 
great deal remains to be done. Never- 
theless in spite of labor troubles, and 
at one time of some rather 
quate arrangements for the transport 


largely from | 


‘-M. M. Newcomer. Co. 


which | 
Christian | 
Monitor has been priviieged to |: 
tell the same tale of earnest en-_| 
contessed | 


no | 


a 


High Art Dry Cleaning | 


inade- |. 


of coal to the manufacturing centers, | 
an upward stride has lately been taken. ; 


The problem of the budget 
has been evaded for so 
previous government, and which has 
hung fire in 
tion, is at 
solved. The Chamber 
impose exceedingly heavy taxation 
upon France, and no less a sum than 
9,000,000,000 francs ‘will be 
from the new taxes. 


‘The Home of Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes. 


which | 
long by the | 


tne present administra- | 
last being satisfactorily | 
has decided to}~ 


raised | 
It remains true. 


that it is impossible to make the ac- | 


tual expenditure balance the revenue, 


and that special provision has to be! 


made for that part of the budget which 


is regarded as purely exceptional and. 


devoted to purposes which may prop- 
erly be described as temporary. 


Duty Now Seen 

There are minor points of criticism 
which might 
‘financial policy of France, but, 
whole, the most courageous and 
most comprehensive attempt to 
_with the question has just been made. 
The financial policy now pursued 
of procrastination which held 
/until a short time ago. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


An impartial observer summing up| ~ 


the situation is bound to say 
herself, is no longer 
did indeed drift for a few 
She now sees her duty and 
to accomplish it, and is marching with 
firm resolve toward that 
ment. 

In the jndustrial, in the agricul- 
tural, and in the financial spheres, 
there is a new feeling. In real earnest 
France is settling down, and idleness, 
waste, futile reliance upon 
row, pleasure-seeking, and all disturb- | 


ing sentiments, are 


months. 


much more quickly than until recently | 
‘seemed possible, 


stroyer Lawrence, 


tomor- | 


that 
Mrance appears to be taking hold of. 
drifting us she) 


| 


the way | 


; 


accomplish- 


be made respecting the’ 
on the | 

the | 
cope | 


is | 
' 


in pleasant contrast with the methods | 
sWay | 


disappearing. | Shipbuilding Corporation. 
France wil] regain her old fertility | the place of the destroyer Lawrence Ray 7. Farmer Hardware Co. 


(others by the Navy Department. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


BYC K BROS. COMPANY 
-29 Whitehall Street 


Particularly wish ron to try their 
Children’s Shoe Department 


An entire floor deroted to little ike eats 
of daylight Exclusite serrice-—_with styles and 
prices that rou'l!l find most attractire! 
Try it! make your own comparisons if favroranmle 
to os—give us ail your shoe business 


C. J. KAMPER 
GROCERY COMPANY 


THEPUREFOOD 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 
492-498 Peachtree St., Atianta, Ga 


'An Endowed Boarding School __ IVY 5000 
For Young Women and Young Men Geo. Muse Clothing Company 
Suits—Overcoats-—-Hats—Shoes— 


n 
Schools and for business. Students enter col- and Furnishings for Men _—" d Boys 
lege on certificate. Special facilities for Music, | CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING PARLOR — 


Art and Elocution. Four fine buildings. ample, 
. . hi ’ Sele ce . | - | 
Ko Bigg ae ae ’ ai P. A i # z E N & & QO. 
49-51-53 Whitehall Street 


with well equipped laboratories. 
Domestic Science course with full equipment. 

A High-Class SPECIALTY SHOP 

catering to Women, Misses and 


Heavy endowment makes charges very reason 
Children of discriminating taste. 


Visitors welcome all summer. 2% mies 
yj , 
Ualk-Over 
—— —-) + +. = oF 


Boston. Fall terms begins ‘Tuesday, 
Shoes for Men and Womea 


SCHOOLS 


PPABPABEP LAL MM aa Ll a en, 


NORTH BERKELEY 
OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


Coeducatienal 
1771 Bushnell Place, Berkeley. California 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE and. JULY 
CARMEL BY THE SEA 


Dean Academy 


54th Year 


le Ne, lng 


> ar 


? , 


Prepares for the heat 


Full courses of studr. 
Professional 


Schools of Technology 


grounds. New 


from 


D., Principal. a 


Modern 
campus. Located in the 
famed for its climate and 
Elective, Preparatory and 
Art, Expression, Do-. 
under the direction of 
instructors. Students , 
from 32 States. For catalogue. address 
MATTIE P: HARRIS, President. 
Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 


Extensive 


beauty of scenery. 
College Courses. Music, 


14th. wae eatalogue and (further § in- 
mestic Science, Athletics, of Critical Taste 


formation addre 
Walr-Over 


ARTHUR W. “PEIRCE, Litt. 
SHOE STORE 


“VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
35 Whitehall Street 
ATLANTA, GA. 


FROHSIN’S 


Mrs. 


——— a ee ee ee 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS | 


PL lel 


50 W hitehall » 


—_— i i i id 


gentleman, 


FURNISHED room for 
ear line, 


Ave... near Detroit Ave. 
Ohio. __Marlo_ 3178-. a. 


NICELY 


Lakewood, eT BA 


HELP WANTE D—-MEN 


young 


Lh 


who . 
also 
required. 


“WANTED. bright energetic man 
do some office work; no experience 
Applicants must have cood character references, 
ot et te rae | || Ground aarpeer eee 
aise Se are carried 

Ground-Gripper Shoe Store 


Washington St.; 


— 


WANTED 


W HO will velit pair and marin@® g)asses 
for few weeks beginning Wednesday’? Bring 
them to 21 B. 40th St... New York City. 
Room. 1906, 


BOSTON, M ASS. 


ansing Co. 


Rug and Garment Cieanaeee 
Specialists on Orieutal Rugs 


1380 Kemble St., Mass. 
pataqienes 1856 Tel. Rox. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 


LPP OBL OL 


LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers | 147 
193 Moody Street | 


Telephone Waltham 1519 


“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


MALDEN, MASS. 


PPP PPLE 


~LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dvyers—Launderers 


30 Pleasant Street 
Telephone Malden 13 


“YOU CAN RELY ON | LEWANDOS" 


WA TERTOWN, MASS. 
LEWANDOS 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 


1 Galen Street 
Telephone Newton North 300 


(CAN- RELY ON ‘LEWANDOS"” 


LLL A 


| 38114 


Geo, 1. Smith 


COMMERCIAL PRINTERS 

‘Printing for Less’ 
to express appreciation 
giren wus by readers 


We wish 
'fving support 
Christian Science Monit 


of 


‘HUDSON BAY FUR CO. 


Leading Exclusive 
| Fur Manufacturers 
| 


Roxbury. 
1071 | 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
PHONE MAIN 6116 


FLORIST 


Morrison 


Broadway, 


ce Y 


“ye) 
ede) 


\M W. BANK 
East 3583 


POP BLL 


Queen City 
Cleaning & Dve Works 
'F. A. ANDERSON PORTLAND, ORE. 
Alert Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


Baggage and Furniture Moving—Storage 
Office and Warehouse. 209 Oak Street. 
Phone. Broadway 401. Portland, Ore. 


Newest in Women's Gloves. 
Blouses, Underwear and Umbrellas at 


Laven 


309 Morrison St... Portland, Ore. 
Waist _ Shop in- Portland Hotel 


The 


and 
The Court 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


PAPAL APP PDP Nl a lag 


Successors to BUCFFUM & PENDLETON 
Established 1884 


CLOTHING — HATS 
HABERDASHERY 


127 


OOO AO ee 


THE 


ALP LOLOL lt 


| 
| 
| 


Department Store 
High Class Dry Goods and ~ 
House I urnishings 
Phoenix Dye Works 
JOS. A. SCHIFFERS, Prop. 
Hotel Farragut Bldg. 


Sixtn Street, PORTT. AND. OREGON 


FOUR STORES 


270 Washington, 308 Washington 


| 270 Morrison and 380 Washi 
PORTLAND. OREG oe _ 


NIKLAS & SON 
I‘lorists 
} 403 Morrison St., POKTLAND, ORE. 
We specialize on our Pastries 


PANAMA RESTAURANT 


, 109 Broadway Portland. Ore. 
A _smile of fe of satisfaction when _ you leave. 


CORRECT FRAMING 


and distinctive pictures 


- TAMPA,FLA. 
Women’s Fine Apparel 


—e 


170 First Street—384 Morrison 


WOLF BROS. 


PURTLAND, OREGON 


Satisfaction or money refunded. 
ROR PRANKI. IN STREET __TAMPA 


Cracowaner’ S 
, The Home of 
Nationally Adv ertised Merchandise | 


SS 


FINE PRINTING 
The House of Individual Service 
bee Stark Street, Portland, Ore. 
Both )_ Phones 


EOLVE Torr Tartan 

VE "R LAUNDRY Pnore 

—THAT'S OUR BUSINESS. — 

STRICTLY HIGH CLASS WORE 
Phones: East 33. B 6118 


SHOES wane 


| and Pine 


eee SLOP OOO et 


“Don’t Ask for Your Size 
Ask to Be Fitted.” 


RICH’S 


191? FIRST AVENUE 


WHEELING, W.VA. 
Geo. E. Johns Co. 


The Quality Shop 
NEW FAIL STYLES 
SUITS — COATS — GOWNS 
4LL THAT I8 NEW AND DEPENDABLS 
STYLE ~MATERIAIL-—-WOKKMANSHIP 
(We avecialize op _Stalish Stent” Gagmeate: 


DESTROYE R LAU NC HE D 


CAMDEN, New Jersey—The_ de-. 
the fourth named 
after Capt. James Lawrence, of War | 
of 1812 fame, was launched on Sat- | 
urday at the yards of the New York 
lt will take 


SHOES” 


Their Quality and Price, 
together with our excel- 
lent service, 
please you. 


g eee STIORLCO., Ine. 

| 342 Morrison, near Broadway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

PRINTING 221 


We Appreciate This Opport 
Our Ese rellent Serva e to 


SALEM, unncon 


d 4. BUSICK & SON. Groceries 
Charge Accounts at 456 State st 
Cut Rate Stores 118 §. Commervial, 299 N-. Coa- 
mercial and 1097 Chemeketa Sts. 
4 STORES TRY ONE 


—— 


Portland, Ore. 


_Mon itor Readers. 


| 
| 


EVERYTHING IN HARDWARE 
Court and Commercial Sts. Phone 191 


which was recently sold for junk with. 


POR I LAND, OREGON 


in Portland only at the 


Portland, Ore. 
PRINTING 
COMPANY 


| 218 Commonwealth Bldg. “PORTLAND, OREGON 


' Moderate Prices—Absolute Reliability 


Street 


BUILDING, PORTLAND. O@E. 
“S88 Grand Ave. 


Hosiery, 


WinthropHammondCo 


The Best in Footwear 


OX Beaker Shoes 


| WESTERN PICTURE FRAME co 


‘THE IVY PRESS wx. ws 


Pittock Blocg | 


Portland, Oregon > 
“GOOD SENSE | 


will siniatiet| 


BOYER PRINTING Co. | 


unity of Extending 


ALBUQUERQUE,N.M. 


severe? AND CERR os COAL CO 
re ? om? i 

ATD ~. & 

éewaN’ * tary 


77 Ff 
ss * 

™,* 
iyo . ae 


*e@ rs 


4 
ROSENWALD Ss 

est Mere 

ant Central 


Furstehiag® 


Ladies’ Children's 
Are 


Cerner 4th SS? 


eae uM. 
Btatiomerr 


“t e 


TSo~w & C8) 
Rotate sod Supplies 


ting ij~ouxts 


Boot s. 


w¥ 9 yt RN CO 
rn pg 


tg aa Ss: 


I. 


wt . 


® 
Thi«t mer Clettes 
, 


reet 


Ex-losive »o 


las Ne 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


Le 


SPECIALIST 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


California Grocerv 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
FRONT & TERRY WAY 

BP hye 


ne 478 


PIA Vos Parte ae gsi 
EXPERI 
GEO ANDERSON 


( "a RENT 
NO TUNER 
Phone 143 


TACOMA, WASH. 


McDON ALD SHOE CO. 
High C;rade Footwear 


Al] standard makes er: 
Flor<heitm Reostonian 
Dodd. Utz [4 etc., 
Wonien and chiidren, 


TWO STORES 1n01 


SALE 
PLA 
P 7 @1 


h as Hanan, 
ar os whe 


A for mea. 


nr 
eee 


RROADWAY 
4/ Rie i, AVENT RS 


— 


| W ashington — 


Tool and Hardware Company 


GENERAL HARDWARE. SPORTING GOODS 


Gymnasium Outfits and Military Supplies 
KEEN KUTTER CUTLERY 
Agents for Yale Locks 


928 Pacifie Avenue TACOMA 


ay UWS ROADS LEAD 
to RHODES” 


Full and Coinplete Stocks of 
Dependable Apparel and All 
Requirements of the Home. 


Rhodes Brothers 


Broadway at Eleventh St 
T. ACTON AD 


THE ONE CASH 
PRICE 


132th and Commerce Street 


ROBERTS BROTHERS 


Solicit Your Grocery Account 
Division & 5 


W. WOOD COMPANY 


J. W. 
GROCERS 


949 Tacoma Avenue, Main 213. TACOMA 
ZIMMERMAN’S BARBER SHOP 
First-Class in Every Respect 

| Wash. 


_ Tacoma. 
CALLSON & AHNQUIST, Ta! lors 
BETTER CLOTHES FOR MEN 
10th Street TACOMA 


MEY ER JAC OB ‘COMPANY 
Leaders of Fashion in 
Women’s Ready to Wear 
940-42 Broadway 

__ TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
H. W. MANIKE, Florist 
So. 6th and M St. Tel. Main 419 
‘JACK IRVIN, 1409 S. 46th Street. 
|} AUTO REPAIRING. Phone Mad. 3201-J. 
FEIST & BACHRACH 


HIGH CLASS 
DRY GOODS 


and Ready-to-Wear Men's 
Kayser. Silk Underwear and Gloves 
1114 Broadway, TACOMA 


Tacoma Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
, JITH AND PACIFIC AVE. 
Checking and Savings Accounts 

Trust _Department 


of the erati- 
The 


_Ta coma — 


_ 1301-3 Commerce Street. 


‘Os So. 


Furnishings 


BELLINGHAM,W ASH. 
DAWSON'S - = 


MILLINERY 
Hats that satisfy 


1316 BAY STREET 


' Morse Hardware Co. 


___ | Home of the Great Majestic Range 


THE 7 SAW FILING, KNIVES. SCISSORS. 
> byt A MOWERS AND ALL KINDS 

) OLS SHARPENED. SMALL 

CABINET WORK ; 


E .A. AALL, 17 Prospect &t. 


SPOKANE, /E, WASH. 


SA ma lla, 


MAIN avers E RIVERSIDE AND WALL STREET 


Spok ane Agency 


MODART #2 CORSETS 


Union Printing Company 
FINE JOB PRINTING 


E. D. FURMAN. Prop. 
2 414 First Avenue 


- - 
—— ee 


_YAKIMA, WASH. 


H. BARNES 
‘Something i _Every Day.’ 
Bang Buse oy iildren’s Wear. 
LESLIE M. RUSE 
Diamonds, ve ae een ites repairing. 


Mat 3 


ee 


ee 


Walla Walla, Wash. 


GARDNER & CO, Inc, 
Quality Store 


The 
| Ladies” Ready-to-Wear. Seintimen Dry Goods. 
Clothing ae ee. 


| BOOKS. STATIONERY, OF 
CUNFECTIONERY ANDe« 
BOOK NOOO 


-— 


) FICE SUPPLIES 
i cs CBEAM 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


J.S.A, MONDAY, JULY 12, 1920 


Il 


ICAL ADVERTI 


CITY Sone 


_SEATTLE,WASH. 


7 taal 


tc Ac LITE A 


te 


1g County State Bank 


‘s the opportunity of serving you— 
with every assurance of your 
complete satisfaction. 


_ “In the Heart of the University District. 
< a 45th at 14th N. E., SEATTLE, WASH. 


NM, MILO? 


show ® — Allie 


507 PINE ST, 


mptsetivences in Women's ‘Aveart | 
Hats for All Occasions 


Eline STREET. SEATTLE. WASHINGTON | 

Full Showing of BS | 

.Infants’ and Children’s =4 
WEARABLES “¢ 


| MISS OLIVER'S BABY SHOP 
a 7 600 Union St. 


INSURANCE 
SURETY BONDS 
KER & REESE, Inc. 


583 Pioneer Building, Seattle 
Main 159 


r 

Milk 
CALL MAIN 2545 OR MAIN 4810 
| i FOR RICH PURE MILK | # 
/ WINNER OF MANY NATIONAL PRIZES | 


PURE MILK DAIRY | 


SEATTLE 
WE DELIVER 


_ BAKER BROS. CO. 
PIANOS 


J. & C. FISHER, W. P. HAINES. and othere | 
Phonographs and small musical merchandise. | 


1623 THIRD AVENUE, SEATTLE 


—| R. COOPER WILLIS | 
PUGET: SOUND VIEW: 
ACREAGE AND LOTS 


emall; 
Seattle 


s—1106 oe Beene. 
"Pine and weet! abe 


’ t. 
slousesa, 


Handkerchiefs, 
and Umbrellas 


velty Blouse 
“EECOND AVENUE 
e Waists for Women 
$7.50 $10.00 
ne and $15.00 
4 ‘Leslie Co., Inc. 
GROCERS 


Ph Main 5163 
ve., Corner University, WAT 


attle, Wash. 
. Floor, ‘Sanitary Market } 


SINEGKYER 


ts is Dehoois andies 
cr Shop | 


Main 663 
~ Avenue. SEATTLE 
2 AND RHTAIL 

al Telegraph covers 

S. and Canada 
RY A. CROUCH 


ae 


fim 
e@oe 
Me 


——— ee 


Shop 


———| 


a 


a 


unimproved: large and 
2O8 Marion St., 


|Improved and 
| close to transportation, 


Merchants Printing Co. 
ADOLPH CAHEN, Mer. 


“We want your business’’ 
Columbia Street Main vi7 SrATTLE 


a —— 
- ~ 


72 


TAILOR 
T. d. O'NEILL 
PANTAGES RLDG., SEATTLE 
TRY SCHRADER'S HOME COOKED FOODS 
113 Madixon Street 
Seattle 


WARD'S BINDERY 
C3mmercial and Job Binding. 1516 3d Avenue. 
Telephone Main 6305. Seattle, Waanington 


ITS8GOOD SUPPLY COMPANY 
‘ITS GOOD’ RIBBONS AND CARRONS 
tigraph Work Old aveiny Papers 

th PARKHUES 
506 nc ge 


7338 


| wr, P. ROGERS. General Contractor & Builder 
Lauranno Avartipente -Apt. 405. Capite) 108 
ve North Reatwe Washington, 


SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


* Pacific Coast Furniture Co. 
vs Bliet 77 ’ 
E ae Tel, “Bast 2353 | LINOLEUM, RUGS, STOVES 


— REDDING sv r PLIES AND W INDOW SHADES 
ae z> 
ONE EIA, 


Escompany << 


- and Titmouse 
Avenue South 
Grocery Stores 


——-———o 


t 5263 


-FISHER CO. 
RINTIN Gear 


00 fr Collins Bids. _ “ 
RESTHU RS'T 


AVENUE 
eae 


rlow Company 


GOOD GOODS 
saat Pine 6ts., SEATTLE 
_t AST 378 — 


: ORONA 


‘Writing Machine 
L COMPANY 


Fil 


| Dye Works 2 


SANING TIME 
ners of 
Domestic Rugs, 
and Curtains 


ee ~ 


Nul 


naar | Phone Main Rullding | 


. ‘ 
cd 


FRAZIER LEWIS Victoria Ciibcolates: makes 
Sa@fita Cruz famous for candy. HUis lee Cream 
is unique in that it contains no “Aller.’’ 


STOCKTON, ICAL. 


ae 


< °, 


Dry Goods, Ladies’ Ready to Wear 


AGTS. KAYSER 
RIK UNDERWEAI AND GLOVES 


ct * 

) fe -Cezbe tt Co LCor 
iw: Furniture—-Rugs—Carpets—Curtains © 
\ 3 Ranges—Linoleums Ly} 


‘ 634° 36-38 E/Main St. 


Porches. Tent 


Tite Hoa! rd. ! 


. ILK SHOP _ 


Seis. (Upstairs) 
AT PINE, SEATTLE 
mt and best silks» for lesa, — 


Shoe Company 


bd: the 
GRADE SHOES 
| ST. AND FOURTH. 
VENUE AND “AADISON, 
WASHINGTON 


eos. 13 


a each customer. Comfort 
combined 
Phone Tiiot 1983 


- | GGHRELFALL Bros. 


RANDAI. L 
Kuppenheimer weer > ata and Furalehing | 
HAND HEATING _@S 8 MAIN StTREST 


1018 Post Street, Seattle PRINTING eC. 


tes & Storage Co. 
| Lies 


STORAGE 
JRE MOVING 


J Smenu. 4046 lath Ave. 
. Phone North 2200. 


“PAINT CO. 

, Olle, Glass, Brusbes, 
__. Picture Framip 
C18 Pike Street, BEA 


Y—NnoORsST 


E-PRESS 


of Ideas’ 
TITLE Ave. : E 


DAIRY CO. | 

, Schon Calif | 

STOCKTON HARDWARE & | 
IMPLEMENT CO. 


STOCK TON MANTECA 
Hardware, Jmpleme ‘nts 


v6) 


Wilkes Pearson Knutzen Co. 


Groceries—F ruit—Poultry 
Phone 625 
705 FE. Weber Avenue 


Tichl ' 


WALL PAPER AND INTERIOR DECORATIONS 
PAINTS, GLASS, OILS AND BRUSHES 


Ff HH, Dann K Co. 


Pe N. _ CALIPOR NIA STREYVT | 


THE SUTTER 


723 E. MAIN STREET 
G. L. A. SMITH, Proprietor 


CITY BAKERY 


Phone 490 __29 8. CALIFORNIA ST. 


Stockton, Cal. 


MIL. LINERY 
BRASSIERES 
CORSETS 


ra Street | 
Telephone 2166 


‘s 


eee 


Bt 
a”? 


STOC so CAL. 3 
Office phone, Stockton 163. iS BR. Market St, | 


STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


Ww. 8S. WORCESTER W.H,. HENRY! 


~~ PRANK J. FIOLA i 


Men's Suits to Order 


2067 Elke HBuliiding, Stockton, 
; a Phone 1500 


etc, 


Thin 


1007% 


CaL 


Kenwood 9 SKATTILE 


AFETERIA 
RVICE 


. seary Building 


’ 


~ 


ESC AIAN 
(‘utile TY, 


PRACY 
“SOVER, 
Phone 110 Soatn Aurora Bt. 
PACIFIC TRANSFER CO. 

_ Moving. Auto Trucking. Fireproof Storage. 


STATIONERS 


Pooks, Leather, Novelties, Bibles. 
Quality Mtationery and Kugraving. 
_ TREUWAY BROS, 429 Kast Veber Avenne 


DRURY & BART HOLOMEW 


GROCERS 
872 £. Weber Ate eley ETOCKTON, CAL. 


es) 8 ae slephone a4 


QU [ALITY BAKERY 


“VICTORY” Bread and Pastry 


LAUNDRY 
an Work , Specialty 
on treet. SEATTLB 
DYE WORKS, Inc. 
rand Dyeing 
Oriental Rugs 
2 GENTS’ TAILORS 
Pressing 


— 


} 
uray “ WHERE FASHION 


y 
| 
} 
{ 
| 
| 


to its ideals to be a worthy business factor | 
'in a great community: 
policy 


| | Shattuck & University Aves., Berkeley. 


Choicest Fruits, 


KAYSER UNDERWEAR 


Palo Alto Furniture Co. 


hone 


_SAN FRA NCISCO_ 


OL LOL Ma Om 


Seno 
41 ye “First ‘Street 
Phone 


r. &. Pla ETON, 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


_OAKLi ] "Frea Gs. 


TAFT & PENNOYER’ de 
COMraAn:,: | for Women 


FORTY-SIX SECTIONS DISPLAY 

All That Is New | San Jose 192 ae Te ee 
< . 4 Ss 

All That Is Correct == : | 

All That Is Authentic 

All That Is Fairly Priced 


H ARDW ARE, 
FARMERS 

STOCKT ON. CAL 
BRANCHES: 


HUDSON’ S 
CROCKERY, 
YOL LAND &'C SOMPANY Central Market. 


SING, CLASSIFIED UNDER 
_ STOCKTON, CAL. ‘' ‘SAN JOSH,CAL. | SAN JOSE, Ab: | 

a a 

uo HR MES EE a al ona 

Big raenggg na SE cane 


Especially Adagtaid for =o 


Grate or Furnace.” 


CENTRAL COAL CO 


430 California Street 
Yards, 650 Eighth Street 


Tel. Kearny 2647 . 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Need Lumber Quick? 
A carload or a stick 
Van Arsdale-Harris 
Lumber Company 


) | Distributors of all Pacific 
Coast SOFT WOODS 


Inquiries Solicited 


| 
Seer 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose, Cal. 
General Banking 


NG: 


Firet and San Fernando 8Sts., 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


CLEANING AND DY want 
Dry Cleaning, Dyeing, e 
GOLDEN woes & NATIONAL CLEANERS 
12 S. Third 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


© BOPP LL ee 


CAL. 


Nelention yne ‘Lane hee 11:30 to | 


USA N JOSE, 


a 
two 


Cor. 


HIGH-GRADE HOME-MADE CANDIES 
Specialty Vieteria Chocolates 


| 
= 
ecg 
| 
Ice Cream | 
258 | 5. Firet Street. ae 
aoe 
| 
' 


In The Way of 
QUALITY SPRING MERCHANDISE 


——_ -_— 


~—— + — 


Clay at Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets | 
OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA 


| 282 8. First Street. 


| Established 1866 


| I. LION & SONS 


! 


<a ——-— 


— rr 


Phone San Jose 3 


CO, 


POPPA OOD OO PP LOD LID POL ONL lL ey 


Sth and monmnas Streets. Phone Kearney 2078 


INCORPORATED 
AN FRANCISCO 


| CARPETS, FURNITURE, | 
i 


: BEDDING C A 
| Window Shades, Stoves 4 ORON 


Draperies, 
| _ Second and San Fernando Streets, San Jose, Calif. 


Payne Hardware Co. 
Tools, Cutlery, Builders’ 
Hardware, Sporting 


Goods, Roofing’ | 


| 81- 85 E. Santa Clara 8t. Phons San Jose 602 | 
SAN JOSE, . CALIF, 


FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH 8TS., 
OAKLAND, CALIF, 


A Progressive 
Department Store 


_oway, 


The typewriter for personal use, at 
Home, Office or on thre Road 


Corona Typewriter Co., Ine. 
546 Market St. San Frencisco, Sutter 3038 
STAR GROCERY COMPANY 
CHRIS SARRIS 
| STAPLE AND FANCY GROCERIES, FRUITS, 
VEGETABLES, DELICATESSEN, CANDY, 


ICE CREAM 
600 POST STREET Franklin 687 


FRANK E. BENTZ 
Successor to Sam Bernstein 


TAILOR 


715-719 Monadnock Bldg. Douglas 4965 
~» H. WARIT DAWSON 
Real Estate and Insurance 
S38 Market St.. 


CORSET SHOP 
Corsets 


with a 30 years’ service record. A _ store true | 


true to its merchandising | 
fair dealing | 


[FOR BETTER OFFICE 
| EQUIPMENT 
Phone Douglas 3885 
SECOND AND MISSION STREETS 
SAN FRANC ISCO 


‘BANG! 


When that occurs—ask for a 


EDERAL | 


TIRE 
CORD OR FABRIC 


Quality 


of dependable merchandise, 
and best store service. 


; (emuocle 


BAKERIES 


For your convenience—THRER STORES Bactice 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Seedsmen , 


There she goes 


2°61 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 
495 12th Street, Oakland 
RETYEP BAKERY GODS 
Colonial Cafeteria 
e . "i ; 
Continuous Service 
422-428 Fourteenth Street 
Between Broadway and Franklin 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Chas. C. Navlet Co. 


Seedsmen 


Nurserymen 
| Ilorists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
HOME AND GARDEN 


20-22 RB. San Jose 


APPLETON & CO. 

Women's Apparel Exclusively 
Suits, Coats, Dresses, Skirts, Waists | 
| OR. FIRST AND SAN FERNANDO &TS, | 


R. PALMER 
Groceries Fruits 
Veget ables 


CENTRAL MARKEF! 


‘Melvin, Roberts & Horwarth 


Fancy and Office Stationery 


"> 
TYsta y Desks, Chairs, Files, Safes, Printing 
164 SOUTH FIRST ST. 


/% H. R. BARDWELL, Jeweler and Watchmaker | 
Expert Repairing of All Kinds Complete . 
Phene Oakland 1468 


Selection of Watches, Diamonds and 
2307 CHESTNUT ST., OAKLAND, CAL. 


Moderately Priced 
ILINGSTON’S 


STORE 
EVERYTHING AND ANYTHING FOR A FORD 
470 20th Street, near Rroadway 


MARSHALL STEEL COMPANY 


Dry Cleaners and Dyers 
2124 Centre Street 
Delis ve ery in Oakland, 


PALO ALTO. CAL. 


, PLP LPL OL LLLP 
i 


Serviceable, 
Reliable 
FOOTWEAR’ 


Thoits Shoe Store’ “ee 
Ice Pics and Candies ‘Marcus Bro wer & Ce.! 
: Phone PRINTING 


oF So. San Jose., Cal hene 8S. J. 4761 | 
EXPERTS 


Mrs. E. H. Morgan Mrs. E. M. Cohill | 
and b ¢ I, Printing done as you Want it and on time 


BAKE RITE B R EAD SHIOPPE ; We do not solicit business that requires us to | 


| eurnieh competitive bids against our brotber | 
47 KE. SANTA CLARA STREET | printers. 346 Sansome St., San Francisco 
Telephone 8. J. 1% f ae 


STULL & SONNIKSE N 


143 & 148 South First St. 
Dresses -—Waists lijiogerie 
liousehold Cioods 


| —_—= @ . 
Douglas 2157 San Francisco 


FLEUR DE LIS 
Gilbert Custom Made 
Also all other 


LINGERIE 
Post St. Phone Franklin 2940 


S, a Pianos 


AND EVERYTHING IN 


Ran Fernando &8t., 


| 
| 
| 
| 
_ 


the Difference in 


and Service 


I. I.. Clough Tire Co. 


Prost Street Prospect 


and see | 814 


Nurserymen 
I Jorists 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
AND GARDEN 
O17 W ee St, Oakland, 


' 110] 6383 


L. D. McLean Co. rt 


GROCERS /V ictrolas and Records 


and 60 Geary St. CHAS, C. NAVLET CO. E 
| Nurserymen Seedsmen 


eee Telephone | I lorists 
: ee aaal “One” 


EVERYTHING FOR YOUR 
| 428-427 


HOME AND GARDEN 
Market SAN FRANCISCO 
.|CRYS TAL CAFETERIA | 
Carefully selected foods well cooked 
and prepared by satisfied workers 
MUSIC | 
'762 Market Street | Phelan Ruilding | 


VICTORIA CAFETERIA. 


Nome ree “ides used in preparing wholesome, | 
' carefully chosen foods. 
ae 133 POW EL L _STREET _ 


| Miss GERTRUDE T. BL UXOME. 


Cortland Inks and Mucilage ¢ 
Printing—Binding—Engraving—Stationery 
609-11 Montgomery a Doug, _ 1129 | 


HOME 


Cal, 


_- 


1158 Sutter St. 


: SMALE! 
12 &E. SAN FERNANDO sT 


TI gg ae rae Yarn, Beads, 


THE 
t Pleat 
|GIFT SHOP  eitioners 30 cae 


Phone 4815 


Street, 


IN SAN JOSE IT’S 
HEROLD'’S FOR SHOES 


Berkeley | 18 26 EK. Santa Clara Street at. 


aes | SANISTONE 
DRAINROARDS, floors, shower bath cabinets, | 
Noth sanitary. H. C, SCHLOSSER, 485 S&S. 
12th St. Phone San Jose 4899. 


EF. W. GROSS & SON 
DRY GOODS 


San Jose, California 


SAN JOSE 
CHATTERTON BAKERY 
Quality—Oleanliness 
BREAD, CAKES 


~ Oppentginer 


the Trunk man 


756 MARKET StTReer 


Hartmann Wardrobe 
Trunks 

Suit Cases 

Hand Bags 


JOSEPH’S 
Florist 
283 Grant Avenue, San Francisco 


ASBE STOS COMPANY OF 
CALIFORNIA 
ASBESTOS PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS. 
*85°> Magnesia,”’ Asbestos Products 


(16-18 Natoma Street San Francisco | INSURANCE 
Your Car 
_ 919 Kohl Bdg. 


__BERKELEY CAL. 


Berkeley, 


Rags. 
Ladies’ 


BPABDABP LL 


coe ae eee ee 


SHELLGRAIN AND RITTER | 
FLORISTS | 

/148 Kearny St. Phone Kearny 3999 | 
YOUNG & REAL ESTATE| | 


PARKER Your Home Bs, 
_*¢ a1. Sutter r Oe 
. oes | 


ls Avenue 


BIXBY & LILLIE 


GROCERIES 
QUEENSWARE 


University 


end BSt., 


} 
; 
| 


Berries and Vege- 
tables in Season 
PALO ALTO, CAL. 


“FRAZER & CO. 
High Quality Merchandise in 
Spring Styles 
For Men, Women-and Children 


All Kinds of Wood 


Especially Adapted for Range, 
Grate or Furnace 


Alpine Wood &SupplyCo 
Telephone Berkeley 1810 
Russell and Adeline Streets 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


SU TROUES 
—~] aa —— 

2165 Shattuck Avenue 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


| For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
g Sport Apparel and Millinery 


(‘outs 
Drv (,00d8 


MAURICE HOLMES 
Tailor to Men and Women 
94 N. Second St., SAN JOSE, CAL. 
‘THE ALFRED MADSEN CO.) 
61-67 N. First 8t.. SAN JOBE. ol 
Complete Home lurnisher 
~ | 
REPAIR SHOP | 


Phone Ban Jose 164 
Dvetng 


THE OWL SHOE 
4k. San Fernando St. 


Shoe Repairing ‘leaning 
4 
ER 


Sults 


and Remodeled 
. 166 Geary ae 
2312 


Fur Garments Made 
02-908 Whittell Bldg 
Tel. Sutter 


BARNES CAFETERIA 


24 ELLIS STREET _ 


MILLINERY 


‘‘Nationally known.” 
OCCUPIES SIX FLOORS. 


25 Grant Ave. 
SAN IR. ANC ISC O, + AL. 


KADMOOR HOBIERY @UARANTEED | 
FUWNE'S GLOVES | 


COLUMBIA AND MINERVA YARNS 


B. J. 4922 
CUNNINGHAM’'S ‘TRANSFI 
“ iH) i. Sunta Clara St. 
Phone San Jone 1951-L, or 4779 fo ce 


MOELLERING & GOODWIN 
Real Estate — Loans — Insurance 
Santa Clara Bt. SAN JOSE, — CAL. 


ays REAL EST ATE 
iw. FASBH ER INSURANCE 
i. 2nd, San Jone, Calif. LOANS and NOTARY 


Phone 


Ruud Heaters and Stoves 


Window Shades—Linoleums 


Phone 12. 300 University Ave. 


MENDENHALL CO. 
DRY GOODS 


House Furnishing 
Ladies Dresses, Suits and Coats, 


-} Pianos Victrolas | 


‘Johnson Brothers, Inc. 
GROCERS 


or 28 years tle only first-class wholesale and 
retail temperance grocers in San Francisco | 


Try Our Home Made 
Bakery Products 
_Fillmore and Sacramento Streets _ 


| 
| 


Player Pianos Brunswicks | 


{ 


~OVERLAND-ROMAN CO. | 


Underwear and Hosiery AUTOMOBILES, PARTS AND SERVICE 
|} 113.140 Mast Ranta Clara Street, San Jone, Cal. | 


STUART, THE PRINTER | 
Commercial and Society Printing: 
556 kimerson st. Phone 4éa-wW, 


OS Phone 4442 PAINTER | : | 
SAN JOSE, CAL. Seater" Ragenthal’s __ 


| Sc Hur ie BROS. Ladies’ Waists and Underwear KIRK’ S 
| Pictures & Mirrors | 


Electrical Supply House ant , Contractors $16 Post Street, opposite Union Square 
Tel. Berk. 4915. 2136 Center st. 


| Phone San Jome 825 8. Second St. + im vy 
FURRIERS WINK’s 


Juvenile Looks Stationery 
WINCIT & M ARSHAL L, Large New Stock of Furs DRY Goons 
Good Assortment One of Berkeley’s : 


KY SUUTIT FIRST STREET 
Garments made to Order, Remodeled or Repaired | T.a rgest 
PRESLEY & CO. | Stores 
4061 WHITTELL BUILDING. sUuTTER 7295 | t F. Hink & Son, Ine | 
a ’ 


COHL BROTHERS | Ee 
Exclusive Hatters |THE ART @ BIN NDERY 


BOOKBINDING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
38 Powell St. Doug. 2730, : 


132 Oxford Street 
SPENGEMANN & SUHR 
| ak 


Goods 


Corsets | Grafonolas Sonoras | 


THE 


White Music Company 


2024 Shattuck Avenue Ph. Berk. 330 


Tucker's Photographic Studio 


| Portraiture Commercial] Kodak Finishing © 
| Porter Bld'g. end and Manta Clara Sts 


PAPERUANG K K WOODFINISILER | 
HOMAS J 
ay ee Ave. | 


~ COLLEGE NATIONAL BANK | 
OF BERKELEY | 


We safeguard your interests 
2079 Addison Street 


Picture F raming 


ques 


BA 


| Good nea 


THE GROCETERIA 


8% 68. 2nd ft. 


Cc. M. LIGHTRODY SAN JOSE, CALIP. 


Phone 11% 
EXPERT CLEANERS 
AND DYWKS 
652 Govth First Street San Jose, Cal. 
MATTRESSES MADE OVEK . 
Patent air-fDlling process gives softness eqaal 
to new mattress Peather mattresses made ‘aud 
piliowe steam heated ree wnuto delivery 
8. J. 4708 Manta (Clara Mt., at Biath 
BURNES MATTERS CO 


FARNSWORTH & CALLAHAN 
AUTO SUPPLIES 
Everything for the Auto 

10 Weaet Satta (lara Bt, hone 8. J, 808 


You WIil Get Quality and Service at the 


NATIONAI, CONFECTIONE RY 
GOOD IC K CREAM AND CANDIPS 
HoT LUNCHPONE 
he fouth First Street Ban Jose, California 


CENTRAL CREAMERY 
Fancy Dai Produce 
J. W. Mark. _Prop. Central Market 


ae DUDLEY WENDT 


Steel and 
Appreciated 


uiaalerh office 
Putrouage 


Everything for the 
Wood Fillog Kaqulpmeut 


J 
Linoleum, Upholatery. Window Shaded, 


Furniture, Draperies, Carpets, Rugs. 
Man Jose B77 = Ln Le KE. Santa (‘lara St... 


Geddy, 
Odd Fellows Bldg., San Joge, Cal 


GEO. W. RYDER & SON 
Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Quality and Correct Prices 
15 MH. Bante Clara Street 


SPRING’ S lne., 


1865 
Home of Har’ inustiner & Marx Clothes 
_fantn Cate and Market Streets 


GIMMEL MUSIC 6 HOUSE 
Bheet Music and Musical Instruments 
14 E. San Antonio Btreet. Phone San Jose 4192 


Btloves, 


' . 
le} 
' 


THE BOO TERIE 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Shoes for the Family - 
Fine Fess 


2233 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, ee 
Furs of all descriptions remodeled. 


SONLEY'S BATTERY STATION, 9070 Cea 
Local Distributor for Exide Wattle 
repeired war fedved. Furs kept 
in storage reasonable rates. 


- 
tockton &t.. a AAA San Francisce, Cal, 
valli “Phone Kearny 25872 on 


“New Quality Lunch Room | 


20§ GRANT AVENUB THIRD FLOOB | 


~ ee ee: ae 


} 


Makes of Batteries Tested Free o 
All Batteries Charged and Repaired at 
Moderate Price—Work Guaranteed 


“California Meat Market 


Telephone Berkeley 841, Berkeley 342 
2275 SHATTUCK AVENUB 


Phone 1072. 631 E. Main Bt, 


Central Ma ket--2nd 6t. Entrance 
Good Meats z Ban J 


- - 


' Berkeley 


Oth and K Sts. 


Shee lor Drei: 
WASSEAMAA - ATTMARN CO 


BERKELEY, CAL. _ 
Men's Wear That Men Like 


at Allston 


co, 


Goods and Raggage 
and Stored 


Shattuck 


WleSULe 


VAN & STORAGE 


Household 
Moved, Packed 


1511] Shattuck Ave 


rrks 

TRUNKS 
Trade your old trunk, bag or sult case 
for a new one: A large stock of new 
goods for your selection. 
TAYLOR'S TRUNK FACTORY 

2119 Allsten Wa Berkeley 
PHONE BERKELEY 823 


“MANHATTAN LAUNDRY CO, 
18512 DWIGHT WAY 
Tel. Berkeley S335 
-OAKI AND AND BERKELEY i 


MILLINERY 
ALBERT E. WALLACE 


2263 SHATTUCK AVENUS 
ACK* BROTHERS, Premier Printer 


ee Foe Cae Wee a 


o—~ 2156 Comer Se. @ BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Say it with Flowers 


THE FLOWER SHOP 


2114 Center Set Rerkeley 41 


HH. RING HOLM 
Berke ‘lev 451 (leaners apd Dvers 
ailors to Mien and Wamen 
yah a SHATTUCK AVENUE 


RADSTON’S BOOK STORE 
STAT LONE RY AND BOOKS 


» SHATTUCK AVE 


THE W ARDROBE pr. B&. HUSSEY 


Men's FURNISHINGS, HATS. Fine TAILORING 
2114 Shattuck Avenue —-Phone Berkeley 50046 
BERKELEY, CAL 


VARSITY CANDY SHOP. 
FINE CANDIES 
FROZEN DELICACIES 


Corner Telegraph Avenue and Bancroft 


HARMS & MORSE, Ine. 
STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, ENGRAVERS 
Kodaks and Finishing our specialty 
2168 Shattuck Ave... opp. First National Beak 

Berk. 1089 AEE 
Ss. J. SILL & CO. 
House of Quality 
Fruits and Vegetablee— 
Phones: 


SERVICE- 


Phone 


Bui 


SILL’S 
Delicacies, 
©2130 TTniversity Avenue. 

h204. Hiome F 1204, 


LEDERER, STREET and Z=US 


Specialists in Fine veo 

Coater Street Berkeley €380 
like to work with people, 
not just for them.” 


@. ¥ISCHER “A. FISCHER 


SPOT CASH GROCERY 
GROCERIES, FRUITS, VEGETARLES 
2504 Banc roft Way Phone _Berkoleg _otTe 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


Groceries, 
Hardware, 


2161 


>. a —— 


CHAS. P. NATHAN 
AND SONS 


Everything to Wear 


FOR 


Men, Women 
and Children 


J St.. Sixth St. and California St.. Sacramento 


Weinstock, Lubin & Co 
A Department Store 


Sacramento, Cal. 


—A STORE THAT CHERISHES 
ITS 44-YEAR-OLD REPUTA- 
TION FOR INTEGRITY 


HALE BROS. Inc. _ 


Grocerteria 


Self - Help Store 
Man Hair Cutting Expert 


it Sacramento. _Cab 
Leather Goods of Quality 


| This house is known from Coast to Coast for 
its dependable 


LEATHER GOODS 


for all purposes 


Woalsh-Richardson Co. 


428 K_ St., Sacramento, Cal. 
EATON’S 
Clothing Renovatory 


1720 16th Street = Phone Main 686 
FRUST*a 
Candies and Ice Cream 


Luncheon a Specialty 
WM. TRUST. Prop. 


| 728 K Street, Sacramento, California 


/ 


“60 YEARS IX SACRAMENTO” 


Correct Fashions in Everything 


Ww OMEN and CHILDREN WEAR 


W. F. PURNELL 


-~ Sacramentos Bookstore 


EURSCRIPTIONS POR ANY MAGAZINE 


OXFORD BIBLES 
915 K Street, Sacramento 


PEOPLE’S 
SAVINGS BANE 


SAVINGS—COMMERCTAL 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


~ Black’ s Package Co. 


910-914 Ninth St., Sacramento 
Grocers 


_ We are eager to make friends as well 


as customers 


9 


~* 
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roundness of the plates and jars. for 
,¢ 


|'Thames,”’ painted in 1889; and an| RUSSIAN PAINTING | PRIMITIVE AMFRICAN 
early Sargent, “In The Luxembourg | ART IN | ONDON we must remember no potter's wheel of 
Gardens,’ rather more virile and de , i i was used in their making. Indeed. the rich 
‘termined than the version at Minne-| potter's wheel wae probably unknown and 
apolis | in America until introduced from Eu- family 
These exceptional French pictures rope. And again the bulk of the Carv- tively 
are but a small section of the Johnson ing ‘was done with stone tools: yet. [rt 
,collection. They put me into such a some is extremely delicate mission to extend 
good temper that when I had roused. Of the eighth tenth century influence of art. thi« 
ithe driver of my Sight Seeing Taxi | illuminated manuscript with ab-' sion ilizati 
from his second slumber, and told him solute precision in its drawing of Possible 
nama hat, | said to him, to drive to the Pennsylvania Academy, weird figures. and the color ag fresh Circulation 
there have you been?" I looked at the dial, marking the ex- as the day it was painted. It ie exe- comes important 
h he replied, “I've been to| penditure, in quite a friendly way. cuted on smoothed deer skin. There “If these 
la to Bee the Johnson pie-| It is impossible to say anything in are many very beautiful gold orna- founded on 
favor of the building in which the nineteenth century. Romanticism, | the painting of the time. And so we! ments, pins, ear plugs. ear picks, and follows thar any po 
(He! Pennsylvania Academy, founded in| that vague term we apply to Euro-| have Vereschagin 1842-1904, the best rings, the form of a bird being very afford the greatest 
It is the worst kind , harks back to primitive sources of popular with these primitive jewelers. number m 
expression. ‘Copper, too, was used and very largely | one to follow 


pean thought of the time, is well un-/| known painter outside Russia, depict-| 
dingy and depress- | a 
All the work here shown, and therefor ornamental purposes. If. for instance. the 


~ - 


rived from the cont 
They 
Serttage 


°F 
: 


empiation of works 
® entered into ~@a 
richest. the purest 
the 


self-taught painter, Fedotov, 1815- 
1852, laid the foundations of Russian 
“purpose” painting. Already Gay had 
essayed in this line of thought in a 
religious sense. But in Fedotov we. 
| ) ‘have a sort of Hogarth of his time, | 
Laesegallm peepee cs edie anae vines tilting at the first attempts of the fem- | LONDON. England For many rea 
letters of Europe outside Russia on eengy movement, for instance, satiriz- 'sons the exhibition of the art of the 
the painting and Academy of Russia; |ing the bureaucrats ra bold thing in | indigenous races of America, now held 

hose days) humorously ridiculing the | at the Burlington Fine‘Arts Club, is 


‘and the influences brought to bear |t ‘ ¢ 4 
‘upon the Fine Arts of Russia by men /foibles of the merchant class and |. o-y.important. It is the first of its 
kind ever held in this country, the 


imported from foreign countries down | petty gentry. w 6 
‘to the end of the eighteenth century.| The Crimean ar, of urse, ye a a , 
Now let us review the influences at| brought about a state of upheaval onl Peon ace 7” ae se oS ane econ “4 
} es . i it is not a little interest- 

: ‘ the | the national life and naturally affected; Known, ane | 
work at the time of the birth of the'! ing in the light of the most advanced 
sculpture today. which admittedly 


led 


Al ‘ave 


ILADELPHIA 
m a Sight-Seeing | ax: 
the Pennsyivania Railway 
e York, which is, | suppose, 
| most beautiful railway sta- 
e world, I met a friend. As 
ren ‘fd rather more carefully 
i. with a waistcoat, and a 


29h 


hos*® enduri: 


Vor 


° >» 
et .? 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
art correspondent 


LONDON, England—-In the last arti- 


a 
Aust 


r@iatio 
Speaking 


. a . 
herefor®. our futy 


_ - 
, reia- 


Heol 


By The Christian Science Monitor specia! 
art correspondent 

1s, 

: anc . 

suipreme expres 

many 


7! 
_ 


’ 
OF; the aw eet ren 


e 
to 18 
of ery on te. 
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sense 


an 


é ’ . 


works of art he 


two ‘ions 


y\ Fes & , 
 * Pos! 


? bh - nN 


reason. 


gaid, and held him. 
"Do tell me all) 1805, is. housed. 


of architecture, 


6 car) em na 
4 ; derstood by us when we think of|ing Russian life from the point of view | 


Carnegie in«t 


the Johnson collection in| 
at Memorial Hall in Fair-| 
ar They've shown the’ 
pi nd now they've got on 
70 of his French pictures 
rent. and a Whistler or two. 
or disappointed.” 
7 the kind of man who is 
appointed (he ie afraid of 
| thinks it uncritical) 1 let 
n - proceeded to reflect on 
n collection. 

a ge it is that this Phila- | 
Awyer should have had a 
so instinctive and so. 
‘tt is quite permissible to 
with Sir Hugh Lane, These 
never asked advice. Lane 
on always bought on their 
nent. One of the curious 
iences of my life was a 
id to the John G. Johnson 
' 07, where, with the help 
ttering candle held by 
eeper, | examined as well 
the amazine collection of 
any of them masterpieces, 
*? egledy-piggliedy. over- 
” the walle to the floors. 
cellar and bathrooms of 
e, This collection, which 
fal Gallery in the world 
elighted to receive and to 
S bequeathed to Philadel- 
Quaker City demurred at 
building a gallery for the 
easures. It is a long and 
but I suppose that show- 
ot res by sections in Fair- 
k means that Philadelphia 
P duty by this magnificent , 


on. 
a8 


4 


“Tl took train to Philadel- 
ide the station I observed 
Seems On a Ford car. | 
» river from slumber and 
im that I wished to visi! 
E lin Fairmount Park, the 
f the Fine Arts. and Inde- 
lall. and asked his charge. 
me up and down. “You 
seeing terms—that's four 
A our. 1 bowed gravely 
d the automobile. Nothing 
mi from ‘Art. 

put of the crowded streets 
oO into a wide and hand- 
Mughfare, bearing on either 
yf the houses that had been 
te drive this noble road 
the entrance of Fairmount 
he far end on a bluff, ris- 
he lake. palisaded around, 
n rks of excavations, with 
rth being shaped into 
"Was a little army of work- 
‘Yranes and carts. 
th t.’ I shouted the 
we swept past into the re- 
irmount Park. “The new 
* he answered, givine Liz- 


=f 
- 


tn 


- Johnson pietures be put 
awied, for Lizzie had im- 
Mresponded. “Sure,” ! 

} neativ evading a colli- 


ie 


ae 


i= dialogue for what it is 
> driver seemed a truthful 
Ow his information colored 
my commentarfes. For if 
lvania Academy to be 
Sto this magnificent site, 
Johnson pictures are to be 
lere in @ way befitting their 
then my criticism of the 
igiy Academy of the Fine 
it a Catalogue, and with 
empt at the adequate pre 
"the works of art in their 
Hied. For the manage. 
ardiy help marking time 
lilding. and concentrating 
"effort on the new zallery. 
§0 be necessary to reor- 
femorial Hal! Collections. 
tf Park. MKarely have | 
s, ceramics, and objects of 
lustrial art presented so 
¥. The possessions of the ' 
| Museum, installed in the 
all as a guest, are many, 
of m remarkble; but they | 
@ way that makes the vis. 
) escape to the glades of , 
Mark. As to the Willstack 
ON iy 450 pictures, they are 
old. lazy system of “Here's 
—-cover it with a picture.” 
r tributions too wil! have 


is 


) father narrow hal! the 
french pictures are hung. 
ly, without any attemp' 
ment or harinonyv. But 
etting cannot detract from 
a and beauty. 

‘a poor picture among 
ir is supreme. | know 
airly weil, but the rich 
Strength of his “Sea 
"Bather” and the swift 
8 “Rainstorm” were a 
Oo me. And !I am bold 
ay that Lucien Simon's 
minted in 1894, an ex 
pt in nature, exquisitely. 
Ontrived into an illustra- 
, Healing the Sick,” Is 
f beautiful subject pic- 
i times. There is a 
therd,” by Millet; | 
ce” by Puvis de Cha- 

Jacob Maris, “Canal 
ponpiace picture to the 
collection, a superb 
abama and the Kear- 
Daumier; tnree strik 


a 


a 
we 


au 
a 


i? 
itly he began, “They're jj 


should 1? 


' eatisfy 


 @ Bastien Lepage, “The | 


ng. Iwill say no more aboutit. Why 


Schiller, Shelley, Victor Hugo, Bee-|of a man outside Russia. 


Photographed for The 


(‘bristian Sele 


*~A 


Monitor by permission of the artist 


uce 


“Soo-chow,” by Alexander lacovleff, a decorative landscape of unstable architecture, canal cuttings and busy river life in blues and greens 


The building 
ginning rise, 


exhibitions held in America have been 


new 
oO 


shown here, and no gallery can rival | 


old 
24 
But, 


Philadelphia in the collection of 
American portraits. There are 
Gilbert Stuarts and 12 Sullvys. 

would vou believe it, there no 
alogue, and no printed information 
for the visitor giving the history of 
the Academy. I was obliged to buv a 
book by Helen M. Henderson, in the 
“Art Galleries of America Series” to 
my desire for information. 
Neither is there any catalogue of the 
modern pictures acquired by the 
Academny, Which contains a classical 
Winslow Homer, “The Fox Hunt”; 
the best picture Chase ever painted, 
“The Lady With The White Shawl”; 
a splendid Melchers,.‘The Skaters”; 
Alexander Harrison's masterpiece, 
“The Wave”: one of McLure Hamil- 
tons searching portraits of 


IS 


Cat- 


’ 


is be-,thoven, Schubert, Delacroix. 
Some of the. best|literature at 
‘Romantic swing, in men of the stamp 
But the writ- | 
the | 


| Russian 
‘teenth century tinged with the Roman- 


this time was in full 
of Pushkin and Gogol. 
ers, drawn as they were from 
upper classes, had an advantage over 
the painters, 
tion drawn from the middle and lower 
Classes. 

This is important, for the painters 
lacked the culture, and exquisite at- 
tainments of the writers and suffered 
from the coarseness and vulgarity of 
their origin. Even Alexander Ivanov, 
the greatest of this generation, did not 
free himself from these early influ- 


, ences until too late in his career, after 


Yet in spite 
we find the 
early nine- 


much time spent abroad. 
of all their disadvantages, 
painters in the 


ticism so widespread at this time. We 


find too, instead of painters coming so 


Glad- | 


stone, and good examples by Sargent, | 


who is repre 
little picture, 
At present 
their sur- 
better in 


the new 


Massam., 
beautiful 
Newport.” 
suffer from 
look 
in 


Bellows and 
sented hy a 
“Cat Boats at 
these pictures 
roundings. They will 
their w presentation 
gallery. 

I sought without not hav 
ing any indicating catalogue, for ex- 
amples by that indefatigabie Artman 

Charlies Willson Peale— the father o| 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, who attempted to form a collec 
tion of paintings and to found a School 
Art several years before the Acad- 
emy was incorporated Stay. I did 
cee one picture by Peale. Who could 

the self portratt 
Artist hold- 
eurtain the 
his 


of 


ne 


success 


of 


enormous 

In His Mu 
to show 
collection 

The name Charles Willson Peale 
reminded me that scattered through- 
out Independence Hall there were 
once over eighty portraits by him of 
celebrities of the dav, and that he was 
allowed to use the ball room as his 
museum studio. So | left the Acad 
emy, roused my driver from his third 
slumber and to him, “Independ 
ence Hall.” 

The eighty-odd 
Peale portraits have 
vicissitudes, They 
they were restored, and now a 
or so have been hung in the 
Room. Historically they are interest- 
ing: asS art they are nothing. As a 
painter Peale was worse than Benja- 
min West 

Charles 
trouble me. 
Hall: in that beautiful Georgian build- 
ing such rooms, such furniture, such 
propriety, quch simplicity. Many peo- 
roaming through Independence 
must have lamented that they 


avoid it 
of “The 
ing back a 
wonders of 


eum” 
vou 


said 


Willson 
through 


Charles 
passed 

were 

dozen 


Peale did 


Willson 


ple 
Hall 
did not 

Hardly could | tear 
Sadly I aroused my chauffeur from his 
fourth slumber. “Main station. 
ten,’ J cried. He did, We arrived 
with three minutes to spare. There 
were no seats on the New 
I sat in the waiting room looking at 
a blank wall. Sight-seeing, Hike hir 
ing a taxi, has its limita. Q. R. 


ELDAR GALLERY 
LONDON, England 
we have the pleasure of seeing water 
color drawings by Walter Sickert, and 
these five or six at the Eldar Gallery 
show him ever experimenting, never 
stodgy, sometimes very brilliant, “The 
Bridge, Bath” is a lovely thing indeed, 


unlabored, truthful, full of imagina- | 


© ° “7 gs ~ Vy es | 
tion and a knowledce of color val | occupied 


seldom seen even in the greatest work. 


prejudice or not they seemed but # | He was 


setting for the Sickerta 


‘the 


removed: | 


| Romanticists of a sort. 


| to 


;und 
Ball: 


much to Russia to teach the Russians, 
the Russian painters going abroad to 
France and Italy to study. 
Kiprensky, of sérf origin, is perhaps 
first of the Romantic school, but 
he suffered from the worn out shibbo- 
leths of the Academy and failed in not 


Russian | 


who were without excep- | 


PAINTINGS OF CHINA 


By The Christian Science Monitor special 
art correspondent 


LONDON, England—A little 


ago we saw the paintings of the Rus-| 
Sian Roerich, barbaric, typically Rus- | 
temperament, . 


sian, full of Russian 


and we could imagine such work done 
+art must 


by none other than a Russian painter. 
And now at the Grafton Galleries 


are shown the work 


/Sian painter, Alexander lacovleff. And 


no two extremes could be greater. Mpg, 
lacovieff is a finished draughtsman 
of great realistic powers, a painter 
With high technical accomplishment. 


A large number of paintings and draw- 


scenes. 


-ished and exact 


| gets, 


knowing which way to direct his aim. | 


He painted a great number of por- 


than portraiture. He visited Rome 
twice and his work seems to have suf- 
fered and became more stiff and com- 
monplace as his career advancea 


are here and all are of life, 
and people in China. The 
technique of the paintings is so fin- 
in its tone value and 
color schemes as to suggest the works 
of the early Italian school. Indeed so 
much is this so that one entirely for- 
or all the more forcibly re- 
minded the nationality of the 


ings 


is 


of 


i ate | painter. 
traits of himself and shows in them his 
‘supreme interest in color effects rather 


ture, 
often 


Although Kiprensky may be looked | 


forerunner of Russian 
the Russian 
until the next genera- 
tion in the person of Karl Bryullov. 
1799-1852. He, too, went to Rome and 
was unfortunately steeped in the pre- 
cepts of the Academy. His master- 
piece is “The Last 
superficial, studied in 
and too dramatic to really possess the 
quality of true Romanticism. 


upon the 
Romanticism 
did not appear 


as 


nineteenth He ere 
ated no school as might 
from his colossal and inimitable sue 
cess. The movement did not produce 


a-single great and original artist, but 


of the century. 


Delacroix | 


of 


His | 


portraits rank as the best of the whole | | : . 
_terpiece and quite unique in that 


be expected | 


He has got right at the heart of the 
Chinese and the ivories, furni- 
and embroideries, which we so 
associate with antique dealers, 
in perfect, harmonious, useful setting 
for his figures. His figures live and 


uses 


convince one of their Chinese actuality . 


in such a wav that Chinese paintings 
of Chinese life Seem in comparison 
mannered and unreal. 
most of the heads are above life 
size, the reason being difficult to un- 
derstand, but their precision and deli- 


Day of Pompeii » cacy hold us with much pleasure and 
avd rane niall emphasize the curious depth of Chin- 
| ese 


character, with its quiet, serene 


austerity. 


The landscape ‘“‘Soo-Chow” is a mas- | 


its 


unstable architecture. canal cuttings. 


‘and busy river life are realities which 


they all seem to have given their quota | 


the efflorescence of Romanticism 


prevalent everywhere. 


Romanticism has always lived, 


|a 


of | 


course, and still does in our own day, | 


we must remember that our own 


and shops, and strange as they all are) | 
eleventh century and in it began the 


pre-Raphaelites are in our eyes today | 


And it is sig- 


nificant by the way that the pre-Ra- 


| phaelites found no echo whatever in 


nol; the 
| was in Independence| rapid decline, and, no longer the guard 


fifties 
in a 


the 
to be 


But in 


se°MS 


Russian painting. 
Academy too 


ian of jealous theories and educational 


methods. became a free art school. But 


Romanticism was in Russia to develop 


a kind of religious school of painting 
and the greatest name in this school is | 


live in the eighteenth century. | 
myself away., 


Has- | 
sentiment 


York train. ' 


Alexandre Ivanov, 1806-1858. 

in this school we find a harking 
hack to realism with a‘compromise be- 
tween classical detail and religious 
Gay, 1831-1894, Was con- 
cerned with what is perhaps consid- 
ered the “truth” of pessimism. His 
work gives us that inkling of “prop- 
eganda,” “painting with a purpose,” 


which in modern Russian painting is 


80 
| most 


It ie rarely that, 


obvious. Gay's portraits are the 
important of this part of the 
century, and betray a great and noble 
mind in ther execution. Although 
realism, strictly speaking, begins with 


| Ventzianov, 1779-1847, it flowers in full 


’ 


| 


bloom a generation later, and painting 
in this school became a means of tell- 


beauty. 
jer 
is 
color and 


‘valuable 


' 


| 
| 


(especially fine. 
ervation 
‘ 


| 


in themselves require no arrangement 
in their decorative effect. The 
scheme in blues and greene lends not 
little to the air of the fantastic 
pervading the whole picture. 

Several paintings show the intimate 
life of the Chinese in eating houses 


to our western eyes, are convincing 
and possessed of a very remarkable 
One learned from the paint- 
that a French publishing house 
shortly bringing out 50 plates 
to cost £10 per copy—-a limited edi- 
tion. But 
high. Work of this kind and worth is 
to a far wider public 
should be placed within its reach. 

In the same gallery ie collected to- 
gether many drawings and paintings 


of Thomas People Wood and Samuel | 


People Wood, two remarkable broth- 
ers who worked in the early half and 
middle of the nineteenth century. All 
the work has the delicate penetrating 


observation so typical of this period, | 


the anima] paintings of Thomas being 
Their excellept pres- 
due largely to 
ground his own color. 

a carver and has con- 


is 
that the artist 

Samuel was 
tributed some 
of street architecture. A memorial] 
cross by him to his brother, in Col- 


wich, is the pride of that village in | 
terns and quiet-subdued coloring are 


Staffordshire. Exhibitions such’ as 


ing a story and was quite subsidiary | this serve to remind us of the great 


to the “subject” with which it dealt. 
Outstanding in all the names thus 
is that of Peter 


| 


| 


‘an of little known men, working at 


all times, who achieve not the very | 
Sokolov. | greatest heights perhaps, but sincere, 


while. 


Wwe | 


of another Rus-, 
‘too remote 


‘are a 


1 the 


logical research 
_in America and vast vields no doubt 
' would 


The drawings ! 


' sides 


color | 


‘shifted to Yucatan and then influences 


in| 


monochrome of his work, | clay modeled as two birds side by | 


side; 
what a pity the-price is SO | 


and | 


ical 
have the valley of the Andes, fertile | 


the fact | 


very fine water colors | 
of time and one of the most interest- 


stuff 


is a great quantity of it, is the out- 
come of inherent genius of the coun- 
trv, with little curiosity, emotion, or 


intellect. The dominant note is sym- 


| bolism, with now and again essays in 


These latter are those which | 


interest us least. for we in these days! 9 seneral rule can be established for 


realism. 


be- 
and 
of 


which has 
the hard 
every form 


of realism, 
of 


tired 
so forgetful 

essentials which 
contain. 
Although the 

works, especially the sculpture, 
for us at all to under- 
Stand, they possess a fine originality 
of decorative motives which gives 
them a worthy place of comparison 
with any art of any time. Here and 
there, especially in the pottery, we 
little reminded of Atgean art, 
and at once our minds become en- 
tangled in the Eliot-Smith 
and those of Fenelosa, as to the origin 
of art, and we are left bewildered at 
depths of learning the whole 
problem involves. Compared with 
Kkgypt and Assyria, very little archxo- 
has been carried out 


are 
come 
fast 

these 


symbolism of 


is 


be the reward, judging from 
the significance of the little that has 
been done. Guatemala is considered 
the earliest cultural development yet 
discovered. The hieroglyphics on the 


architectural remains here are not yet! 
still | 


deciphered, although this script 
existed in Yucatan late as 
Spanish conquest, 1519-15338. 

The period covered by these monu- 
ments called Karly Maya, and be- 
many exquisite pieces of carv- 
ing in basalt, ivory and stone, in the 
exhibition are some photographs of 
buildings and monoliths which show 


the 


as 


is 


( 
}a crude sense of sculptured ornament 


in architecturad situ and compare un- 
favorably with early Chinese’ or 
Egyptian buildings which come to 
mind. The date ascribed to the 
Early Maya period 200 B. C.-300 
A. D., and it appears to have sprung 
into full bloom without any adoles- 
cence, In the Middle Maya 
fourth century to tenth, 


is 


culture 


from Mexico seem to creep in. The 
late Maya period commences with the) 


| 


degeneration of Central American art. | 
‘There are several fine examples of. 
| pottery, 


nevertheless, of this period, 
and an interesting whistle made of 


an ocarina, too, of vhis period | 
closes with the Spanish conquest and | 
beautiful piece of Cholulan ware | 
the pottery on which the) 
Montezuma’s. meals’ were | 


a 
shows us 
famous 
served. 
The history of South American art 
is the histor¥Y of two opposing forms | 
of culture, each subject to geograph- 
conditions. On the one hand we 


stone: on 
district | 
building. 


in 
coastal 
suitable for 


irrigated and rich 
other a rainless 
stone 


and 
the 
without 


'To the early period of art in the first-_ 


named district, is given the name 
Proto-Chimu and to the second Proto- 
Nasca. The exhibits cover a very 
large geographical area and wide epan 


ing cases is that containing Peruvian 
textiles, in which the many fish pat- 


indeed beautiful. One piece of blue 
is remarkable in that it is of 
double weft and warp which of course 
makes the pattern counterchange on 


; | 1818-1899, the only painter from the! valuable and beautiful results which | the reverse side, and considering the 
There are other worke at this gallery: gorties to the seventies who remained enrich the art of their own day and!|very primitive loom used it is a sub- 
by John, Wilson Steer, Conder, but faithful to painting itself and its aims. | give many hours of quiet joy to those | ject for wonder. But then what can 


upfortunately very uneven. Aj; who come after them. 


be more astonishing than the perfect | 


‘in some such ,exchanze. 


h F | 
% os 
theories | alwavs 


| in this broader sense to all. 


aS this is practicable and possible. 


‘SHOULD MUSEUMS 


LEND PAINTINGS? 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania— While 


the lending of works of ‘art, there is 
but that the 
traveling exhibition. 


no doubt success of 


the recently a 


feature of museum work, points di- 
rectly 
both for museums and for art lovers, 
It is a plan 

John W. 


the 


that 
Beatty, 


presented 
fine 


was by 


director of arts aft 


Carnegie Institute, at the recent meet- | 


ing of the American Federation of Arts 
in New York, and his views on the 
matter are well worth hearing. 

“Whi! special conditions must 
yvern special cases,” he says, 
“I think [I mav'safely lay down these 
two propositions: 

“First: The possessor 
work of art is but a trustee. Heis a 
trustee tor all those who possess that 
priceless heritage, a love of the beau- 
tiful. In this broader and finer sense, 
legal ownership appears insignificant. 
It almost appears vulgar. Ownership 
in this sense is universal. It is vested 
In every man and woman who has be- 
come possessed of a real knowledge 
of art. He who possesses this title 
cannot be dispossessed. If there be but 
one copy of a work of art, it belongs 

It should 
in so far 
If 
the work can be reproduced, as in the 


of 


be made available to all 


case of books and music, ownership 
on the part of each only becomes more) 


intimate and apparent, but not more 
real. The printing press has made it 


‘possible to deliver to each ivver of 


Handel's “Largo” a printed copy of 
the work, but the real ownership in 
this higher sense is vested in all who 
know and love the work. A copy of 
Shakespeare may be purchased for a 


i\few dollars, but he who would in this 
period, | 


presence dispute the fact’ that 


; 
|'Shakespeare belongs to all has more 


hardihood 
proposition, 
owner of a 
trustee. 
“My second proposition is that in 
this kind of ownership there are no 
geographical limes. All who truly 
love art belong to one family. They 
all enjoy the supreme pleasure de- 


Mv first 
that the 
only a 


than I possess. 
therefore, 
work of art 


1S 


is 


Scott & Fowles 
ART 
GALLERIES 


590 Fifth Avenue 


near 48th Stree: : 


NEW YORK CITY 


— 


Paintings by 


e* 


English Masters of the 
17th and 18th Centuries 
and Dutch Masters of the 
| 7th Century. 7 


to possibilities of rich reward, | 


a great | 


tute possesses a work of great artistic 
value and Art Institut 
does not by the same 
master, 
only ri 
lend the 
always 
Tufte. 


thea (“hicagro ma) 
Possess 

i? WoOUl: 
~he 

m if 7 


me rn ne no’ 
> * 


tr 


has 


privilege 
This 


the insti- 


work to 


been the 

“There are two 
which, I think 
to even the 
tion 

“First: Those of su 
cellence that it would 
replace them. These ehould he safe 
guarded. not solely for the henefit of 
the holding institution. for the 
benefit of art lovers generally 

“second: Works of a particularly 
fragile character. 

“We have a number of such works 
in the Carnegie Institute. Whistler's 
“Sarasate,” for instance, is painted on 
burlap of a particularly frail character 
and therefore it should not be sub- 
jected to risk of damage The risk 
in the case manv works is verv 
slight, and I can think of 
no z00d reason why the beneficent in- 
fluence of manv great works should 
not be greatly extended. Can anyone, 
for instance, think of a really goad 
reason why there should not come 
from Spain one or two of the great 
works by Velasquez, here to be shown 
in three or four important cities for 
the delight and inspiration of Ameri- 
‘can art lovers? 

“It might even happen that some of 
our younger painters might conceive 
the thought that it is not necessary 
to resort to distortion, or to any kind 
of freak performance in order to 
attract attention. [f they will but 
/equal Velasquez in the representation 
‘of the supreme qualities of character, 
of grace, of harmony and of heauty 
,they will attract the attention they 
so much covet.” 


classes of paintings 
snoul 


risk of transporta- 


i not be subjected 
slight 
supreme ex- 


be impossible to 


mut 


of 


however. 


“(. WILHELM” REVEALED 

LONDON, England—It transpires on 
the election of Mr. William Pitcher. (a 
name almost unknown) to the Royal 
Institute of painters in Water Colors, 
that he is the remarkable artist who 
‘has achieved fame under the name 
of C. Wilhelm. From 1887 onwards 
till the war he wae the designer of a 
vast number of costumes and scenes 
for the long series of imaginative 
ballets at the Empire Theater. Now 
that this theater is to be converted 
into a luxurious cinema house. Lon- 
don loses one more of those places 
which catered for its picturesque 
amusement. 

Among the chief successes, those 
which place him in the very front 
rank of scenic art were Orfeo, Faust. 
|The Press, Papillons, Old China, and 
a host of others. His knowledge of 
historical costume is produgious. and 
after a theatrical career in which he 
has produced masses and massee of 
drawings, some of exquisite beauty, 
he is now devoting himself to water 
color painting. 

Mr. Pitcher entirely self-taught 
and owes his beginning with Drurv 
Lane pantomime to an introduction by 
J. R. Planché to E. L. Blanchard. Re- 
Sides the wealth of knowledge gained 
in his theatrical work he has a great 
knowledge of flowers and plant-fife.' 
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requests the pleasure of a visit from | 


American Visitors 
. “IN LONDON 


to view a Collec- 
tion of Antique 
Furniture includ- 
ing fine examples 
of early Oak, 
Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite, 
Sheraton and 
Chinese Lacquer. 


at 
4 Great Ormond 
St., Bloomsbury 
London, W.C.1 
‘Phone Museum 6068 


Uniane Painted Shera- 
ton Vanity Table. 


Very fine Chippendale 
mahogany silver table. 


' 
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FRANK PARTRIDGE 


DEALER IN WORKS OF ART | 


26. Ring Street. St. James's. London. & W 1} 
England and at No. 6 West 56th St.. New York 


EVERY ARTICLE GUARANTEED 


Telephone: Gerard 7557 
Telegrams “‘Frapartri. St. James's. Lendos.” 
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es on a Little 

ae : 

_ River 

clouds rolled before the 
rt e lake was all a-giitter 
yushed away ia dancing 
t ‘the outlet. This is one 
ema in which the voyager 
Ow something of the in- 
e, the humorous subtlety, 
l-seek quality in nature. 
— hat mysterious outlet? 
jer long point? Nothing 
narrow arm of the lake. 
f this deep bay? Nothing 
ttle brook flowing in. At 
he island? Nothing here 
ocked lagoon. Must we 
reuit of the whole shore 
nd the way out? Stop a 
ha are those two taller 
shes on the edge of this 
g meadow--down there in 
jo you see? Turn back. 
the shore, swing around 
ump, and here we are in 
‘amber stream, slipping 
ively, down through the 


f it would steal away for) 


ind leave us going round 
e lake till nightfall. 

| swiftly the canoes slide 
the little river, winding 
‘through the wide, wild 
mg three miles to gain 
“ushes nod and _ glisten 
ne bending reeds whisper 
between them, cutting 
nt. Follow the stream; 
F course, but we know 
> with it, though it be a 
 tricksy guide, it will 
— out not too soon, we 


lumberman’s dam, broad- 


’ 
; 
’ 
| 
; 
; 


| 
’ 


/ 


; 
; 


; 
! 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


and ugly, a work of in-. 


, Standing lonely, 


de- | 


the heart of the wil-| 


* we must carry across 


Il help while it hinders. 


he creaking sluice-gates, 


h head of water down the. 


with us, lifting us over 
‘driving us on through 


but sharp, quick turns from one rocky 
ledge to another; and enormous 
stones piled and scattered along the 
river-bed; and sudden descents from 
level to level as if by the broad steps 
of a ruined, winding stairway. The 
water pushes, and rushes, and roars, 
and foams, and frets—no, it does not 
fret, after all, for there is always 
something joyous and exultant in its 
voice, a note of the gaudia certa- 
minis ...a note of confident strength, 
Bure that it can find or make a way, 
through all obstacles, to its goal. This 
is what I feel in a river, especially a 
little river flowing through a rough, 
steep country. This is what makes 


me love it. It seems to be thoroughly 


low bars, and there were deep holes 
underneath the hanging bushes, where 
the trout hid from the heat of the 
noon sun. Sometimes it had carved a 
way for itself over huge beds of solid 
rock, where, if the slope was gentle, 
we could dart arrow-like along the 
channel from pool to pool; but if the 
descent was steep and broken, we 
must get out of the canoes and let 
them down with ropes. Sometimes 
the course ran for miles through ever- 
green forests, where the fragrance of 
the fir-trees filled the air; and again 
we came out into the open regions 
where thousands of acres of wild blue- 
berries were spread around us.— 


| Henry Van Dyke in “Days Off.” 


ee 


| 
by a cortége of canal-guards, and by 
'persistent supplicants who, before the 
‘hour of justice, were seeking to pre- 
‘dispose the judges’ minds in their 
favor. 

The farmers gazed with respect at 
these judges, come forth from their 


? 


Own class, whose deliberations did not | 


admit of any appeal. 
/Masters of the water: in their hands 
|remained the living of the families, 
| the nourishment of the  fielde, 
timely watering, .... And the people of 
these wide plains, separated by the 
river, which is like an 


They were the, 


the | 


already at work here, headed (to 
Jan's delight) by the brown, smiling 
boy; for most of the men of the farm 
had started before daybreak to row 
Young Matthey’s barge, laden with 
flowerboxes, dewn to the landing on 
the south point of Iniscaw, where the 
Lady's launch would take them in 
tow across the Sound to St. Lides 
Pier, under the lee of which the 
steamer lay. 
The farmer, briefly 


having in- 


‘structed Jan what flowers to choose, 


impassable | 


how to pluck them low down by the 
base with a sharp snap, and how to 


frontier, designated the judges by the \basket them when piucked, assigned 


_number of the canals.... 
| Now all the representatives 


|him his row and left him in charge, 
of the'of Dave, as he called the brown boy. 


ee 
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Desire 
Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


ROM beginning of history 

mankind has hungered and thirsted 
for the fulfillment of desire: it 1s 
the struggle f the 
desire which has made history. 
is nowhere more clearly illustrated 
than in the history of nations and In 
Bible records. The fidelity of Abra- 
ham, experiences the children 
of Israel in their search for the 
ised land. and faithfu 
of Zaccheus for the Christ a few 
of the narratives with which Bible 
history abounds showing the impetus 
We see again 
for the fui- 
branch of 


O71 
application 


th 
.oe 


its 
.# 

or . 
. 

This. 


Pe) 


the of 
+h 
ee 


are 


’ 


given by -right desire. 
this persistent striving 
fillment of desire in every 
human endeavor,—in the 
of the scholar, the contests of art, the 
‘labor for wealth, the search: for 
health, the longing for human asso- 
ciation and companionship; in short. 
‘in the ceaseless struggle for success 
‘in all that enters into the human be- 
lief of happiness. Human exertion 
‘has ever been goaded by this persist- 
‘ent endeavor to attain the fulfillment 
of its desire. 

So it is not surprising 
who have hoped and striven for 
attainment of desire have so eagerly 
i'zgrasped the assurance in the thirty- 
seventh psalm, “Delight thyself also 
‘in the Lord; and he shall give thee 
the desires of thine heart.” But in the 
ardent claiming of what is thus prom- 
‘ised, it must be remembered that it is 
based on the condition, “Delight thy- 
‘self also in the Lord.” Jesus put it in 
“much the same way when he said, 
| “Seek ve first the kingdom of God, and 
| his righteousness; and all these things 
‘shall be added unto you.” Both are 
‘simple statements of the ever-oper- 
‘ative, inescapable divine law. 
|- To “delight in the Lord” 
'mean but one thing, and that 
|rejoice in knowing Principle’s all-in- , 
|clusiveness. Mary Baker Eddy, Discov- 
/erer and Founder of Christian Science, 
‘and author of the textbook, “Scienceand 
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[Sat Me Down 


a green bank-side 
Skirting the smooth edze of a gentie 
river 
water 
glide, - 
ike. parting 
while thev 
Enforced to 
ready, 
Backward they 


many 


L. friends, 

sever; 

£0, 

wind their wary 

a wistful eddy. 

From rocks around hung the loose/ivy 
danzling, 

And in the clefts su 
zreen, 
Bright ising-stars 

spangling, 
The gold-cup sorrel! from his zgauzy 
screen 


mach of liveliest 


, 


the | le beach was 


++? 
‘ u 


jees, buoyant, alert, and 
he long, calm, indolent 


|Health with Key to the Scriptures,” crown, enchased 
‘asks on page 2 of that work the per- 
tinent question, “Shall we plead for 
more at the open fount, which is pour- 
‘ing forth more than we accept?” So, 
‘he who has been striving for much 
| learning finds in Christian Science 
‘that man exists as the reflection of 
| God, the all-knowing Mind. The one 
‘who has sought the true expression 
‘of art is enabled to prove through the 
|practical demonstration of Christian) 
| {Science the accuracy of that defini- 
“4  |\tion on page 247 of Science and rudde minkie 

Massachusetts | Health, “Beauty is a thing of life. snot up in glimmering sparks his red 

|which dwells forever in the eternal | fin's tiny twinkle. 
| Mind and reflects the charms of His) 
The field lay on. the south slope! goodness in expression, form, outline, ° 
and color.” No clearer definition 
than this could be given. To him 
who has labored for wealth Christian 
Science brings the proof that God is 


like a fairv 
and beaded, 
Left on some morn, when light flash’d 
in their eves unheeded. 


Shone 


s right there, under the 
* is a cold, still brook, 
he lazy river; and there 
he truth of the tales we 
f the plentiful trout of 
. Then push the canoe 
irlaced alders, quietly, 
= Marrow stream, till a 
Ss Open before you... . 
change now in the char- 
Stream. The low hills, 
en standing far away, 
gether from either side, | 
ant to bar any further : 
the dreamy river ened pe Harvard Gate, by Louis a. Holman 


Way down the nar-'| 
s are no long, sleepy @live, and glad to be alive, and de-! 


ride, easy curves, now; ‘ermined to go on, and certain that it) 
- will win through. | Chanzeless in beauty, 
. Our canoes go with the river, but no, her cheek, 


a. ‘Jonger easily or lazily. Every step of Old walls, old trees, old memories all 
6 a ‘the way must be carefully chosen; around 

; AN SCIENCE now close to the steep bank where the| Lend her unfading youth their charm 
SS ‘bushes hang over; now in mid-stream | 
fae ITOR -among the huge pointed rocks; now by, 

TERNATIONAL Daly 


antique | ay A» E, 
. , : ‘strawberries of Benimaclet. its “eype-|>tar Castle crowning it, and at its) 
Here the lost dove her leaf of promise  * ' gee | leternally supplied with all good. To 
| P rus” of Alboraya and its gardens al-; base (so clear was the morning) the Ay bs ; . . 
the lowest point of a broad sunken | 
NEWSPAPER ledge where the water’ sweeps 
08 by Mary Baker Eddy 


The humbird shook his sun-touch’d 
wings around, 
The bluefinch caroll'd 

retreat: 
antic squirrel 
ground 
Where lichens made a carpet for his 
feet: 
Throuzh the traneparent 


in the still 


» ~ me < ‘ < 
3 ¥ “4 3 ' b> 
i) b, 

; r , 2. ‘ , 
$5.4 ay 
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v A Ads ' “ 
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SCIENCE 


AND 


HEALTH 


With Key to 
the Scriptures 


four plains were there; the one on the! 
left bank of the river; the one with | above the cliffs in a sheltered anes 
vi four canals; the one which the | facing southward; so that, over the 

uerta” of Rufaza encircles with 1S) sheets of daffodils and over the dwarf 


roads of luxuriant foliage endi 

| ” t folla: nding al! hedge, you saw the blue water of the 
ithe confines of the marshy Albufera; | +» |substanece. and includes within Him-. 
and 2 j +j ant .| archipelago, right away south to St.|°4%"* , , | 
‘and the plain on the right bank of/°.-". : gees self all bounty and good, and that 
‘the Turia, the poetic one, with its Lide’s and to Garrison Hill with the;°** ®*" 7 OE’ : | 
| the > one, : |Mind’s idea, man, is inevitably and. 


Harvard 


rose-hues on 


oo 


found— | : | the seeker for health Christian Sci- 
showed its | W@¥S Overrun with flowers. The | smoke of the steamer as she lay get- 
‘smoothly over to drop into the next 


While the new morning ‘e reveals man as the perfect im-| 
blushing streak |Seven Judges seated themselves on the| ting up steam. The sunshine, falling sora theneas of his sertaal eter | 
‘er ‘Old sofa; then the people of the|} warm on the wet flowers - f “i ; ae 
; c > i 'S Sse | , | We ers, arew O eee 
|pool, The boy and I, using the bow | "45 oer the waters she had crossed to ‘came running up from all|them the rarest 4 agai wake a ™/nal Principle, God. And to the tired 
paddles, are in the front of the ad- | 3 res ragrance. (inhey 
venture, guessing at the best channel, 


seek '“huerta’ a. ; | 
sides of the plaza, to gather around! ...... ,,. ce ae seeker for association and compan- | 

‘pushing aside suddenly to avoid... 

'stones hidden with dark moss, dashing 


the railing, pressing close together | 

forests drowned. | ; Peky said, < i : Ww ye aaa 

ei ellie tand the bailiff, rigid and majestic, | 844, and nine out of ten of us would] joyous message that man is forevei 

| | ;  erone . |took his place near the pole topped | ave called them odourless; but lit-|inalienably one with divine Principle, 

swiftly down the long dancing rapids, Oe ae. ‘with a bronze crook, symbolic of!/tte Jan, it was to be discovered, had|God, and the proof that this eternal, 

with the shouting of the waves in our anaes aquatic majesty. a sense of smell keen almost as ajindestructible association is here and 

Pada the sprinkle of the foam in England’s proud twins they; The seven syndics removed their| Wild animal's.) The fragrance min-|now. These facts are interpreted in 

our laces. 4 it ; aifieten: ae , | 

|». From side to side of the wild ave whose cloisters own human affairs in the way that mortals | 

c at 7 

| can best understand them. Well may 

‘nue through the forest we turn and y | 
dart, zizzagging among the _ rocks. 


‘hats and remained with their hands! gled with the wafted brine of the sea. 
The fame of Abélard, the scarlet gown | between the knees and their eyes upon 
That laughing Rabelais wore, not yet the father’s reminder in the parable | 
‘Thick woods shut us in on either of the prodigal son be remembered: 
hand, pines and hemlocks and firs and 


. What a splendid fellow Dave)! 
jthe ground, while the eldest pro-| was—so brown and_ strong! But 
outgrown— | nounced the customary sentence: 
And on thy forehead place the new) “Son, thou art ever with me, and all, 
‘spruces, beeches and maples and yel- | that I have is thine.” 
low-birches, alders with their brown 
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iy stb anon Dave, though he could smile .most of 
oo sioceyatgie pegin. his time had very little mouth-speech,}. 
world’s crown. Absolute Stillness. ... The sound of as they say om the Islands. He.<cUn- | 
Oliver Wendel] Holmes. | Carriages, the clatter of tramways, all : So, then, we find that true desire is | 
seed-cones. and mountain-ashes with ; out touching or stirring this most an- ‘to arrange his flowers in the “maund” inevitably right desire; it is a desire | 
their scarlet berries. All four of us The Water Tribunal cient institution which remained tran- | °* Basket—they had one maund be-| for righteousness, because it is a con- 
know the way; there can be no doubt  quil ‘ike sot stot ike ie nan “s tween them, and were working down 
, : | that all-sufficiency which is eternally 
only road out. But none of us knows - ling ho attention to the radical change | by dumb show. Once, however, he!/included in divine Mind, of which man | 
the path; for this is a new stream,| [ft was Thureday, and according it setroundine % incapable sal ate of called out, standing up and pointing—!is the complete expression. Jesus, the | 
|you remember, and between us and/g eustom which dated back for five | form. -Saere ae ee 
| 
| 


the din of modern life passed by, with- | tented himself with showins Jan how 
sistent and persistent striving for 

i WwW iv s the ° be . . ars " 1s , , : 

-about that, for down the river is th at Valencia | his own house insensible to time, pay-| to parallel rows—and he did it mostly 
master Metaphysician, set forth in| 

eee eee ene there: Fe a thou- | centuries, the Tribunal of the Waters; The inhabitants of the “huerta” ee ee ee 


unequivocal language the law gov-| 
erning such desire when he made that 
declaration which has significantly been 
named a beatitude, “Blessed are they 
'which do hunger and thirst after | 
with last season’s, | | 

last season's, | for they shall be 
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minute and gazed southward at the 
steamer heading out from St. Lide's 


sand possible difficulties. .. 

Our tenting-places were new every 
night and forsaken every morning. 
Each of them had a charm of its own. 
One was under a great vellow-birch 
tree, close to the bank of the river. to a little after ten, and the inhab-| 
Another was on top of a bare ridge) jtants of the “huerta” were gathered | 


| 
was going to meet at the doorway) were proud of their tribunal. It dis- 
of the Cathedral named after sas0, taggin spond Boing penaity without de- | Quay for the Main. 
Apostles. | ay. and wicsaeikieed done with papers,; The harvest had begun late this 
: ss: 
|when pickin started before New. BP seuieewns yh) 
B NeW | piled.” Such hungering and thirst- | 


The judges kept the declarations in 
their memory, and paeésed sentence im- ' Year's Day and went steadily on until |. , 
| May month. _~—From “News from)! Ss Dot: Bacessarily expresses ae) 
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in the middle of a vast blueberry! ;, idie groups or settine themselves | mediately with the tranquillity of those what see 
patch, where the luscious fruit, C001 | about Ps , a sicillie Uni Aes eal ans | who know that their decisions must | the Duchy,” by Arthur Quiller-Couch. | Words: it is the seeking for spiritual | 
and fresh with the morning dew, 7 tae ISG , le ery 1OUN- | be fulfilled. On him who would be| 3 understanding of God and His idea. 
‘apdend an iolmense breakfast-table to | tain which adorned the plaza, forming insolent with the tribunal, a fine was | W ’ af Mrs. Eddy writes, “Desire is prayer; | 
‘tempt us. The most beautiful of all about ite base an animated wreath of | imposed; from him who had refused | a DO oS astle of and no loss can occur from trusting | 
was at the edge of a fir-wood, with | tn and white Clans, red and yellow |to comply with the verdict, the —— 99 God with our desires, that they may 
a huge rock, covered with moss _ rraaag ace tien dia of apie Gee — sh pate A EE Otranto be moulded and exalted before they 
lichen, sloping down before us in a. . ‘ Hes ees * Nobody played with BS TECOWOR ues os : take form in words and in deeds.” 
| a 6 "$a"? , "Ae . . wie . stigs It Ss Ss or Sa V! Sj ~~ 8 nig 
broad. open texcent of thirty feet to| All thove of the “huerta who had 11 was the simple patriarchal uatce) 1's Impossibi. eave Sir Carle (Science and Health, page 1) ‘The 
the foaming stream. The full Moon; | 1 :- ) e 7 2 Fer < e good legendary ng, com ng “ ee ae ol istory - ne sothie deep significance of this assurance is | 
‘climbed into the sky as we sat around) UCWlating — speaking Of their|forth mornings to the door of his|Xevival,” speaking of Walpole, “to/ realized only as it is lived in daily 
our camp-fire, and showed her face | rights, impatient to let loose the in-; palace in order to settle the disputes} peruse either the letters or the ro- life. for. as is emphasized in the s 
above the dark, pointed tree-tops. The | terminable chain of their complaints of his subjects; the judicial system of | mances of this remarkable man, with- naragraph. Pinhiadiate enenoheu en 
winding vale was flooded with silver | before the syndics or Judges of the! the Kabila chief, passing sentences at! out being struck by the unmistakable | not unknown to the divine Mind.” 
radiance that rested on river and rock | 8€ven canals. ‘his tent-entrance. From “The | eyidenc thie neat Sa : | 
© ; ve ; é SS hich they contain of his The tendency of the human ; d ic | 
and tree-trunk and multitudinous leaf-|_ The baillff of the tribunal, who had | Cabin,” by Vincente Blasco Ibafiez, | 1 aaieyal predilections His ‘Cas i : man mind 1s | 
age like an enchantment of tranquil-| been earrying on his contest with the | : fies eo oe ‘S_astle of | always to outline that which it GeanTes 
lity. The curling currents and the|insolent and aggressive crowd for'| . ee ee modern jand the way in which its fulfillment 
floating foam, up and down the stream,| ™ore than fifty years, placed a long | Flower Harvest In | worn of fiction which depended for its|shall be expressed. This is why the 
were glistening and sparkling, ever | sofa of old damask which was on its : interest on the incidents of a chival-|!human mind has never found satis- | 
moving, yet never losing their posi-|!ast legs within the shadow of the the Scilly Isles rous age, and it thus became the proto-|faction in the attainment of that. 
tion. The shouting of the water melted Gothic portal, and then set up a low * ei | type of that class of novel which was| which st has sought through material | 
, . to music, in which a thousand strange | railing, thereby closing in the square | Here we are on Tom eee eee imitated by Mrs. Radcliffe|endeavor. It reaches one material | 
. 1107 Stery Bldg. and secret voices, near and far away,| Of sidewalk which had to serve the| ee up gold and silver; ‘and perfected by Sir Walter Scott.| goal only to find that the desired end 
a 19 Joshua Green Bidg. blending and alternating from rapid; purpose of an audience-chamber. . | ee |The feudal tyrant, the veneratile eccle-|is farther away, and so it plods on,'! 
'  Norloll Street, Strand to rapid and fall to fall, seemed like| The portal of the Apostles, old, red-| _ o-dleaanaped-echeegeaenady rr 'siastic, the forlorn but vietuous dam-|ever seeking to attain its purpose, | 
” hidden choirs. answering one another dish, ro Nis by the noersragst hon Sino 0, who wouldn t be a delver! 'sel, the castle itself with its moats and|but never finding through mortal’ 
|. aa from place to place. The sense of tending its shaweg veauty nip eg 4 Next morning the farmer took him | drawbridge, its gloomy dungeons and , methods that all-sufficiency which) 
, struggle, of ure and resistance,| of the sun, formed a backgroun | ) | satisfy 7 
gzle, of pressure a : out to the fields, having first provided | solemn corridors, are all derived f alone can satisfy. But the divine 
THE of perpetual change, was gone; and in| worthy of an ancient tribunal; it wae) i rom ;**' : 
& pe nange, ge, him with a pair of small leggings, for|a mine of interest which h ince | Mind has forever established and is 
IN SCIENCE ‘its stead there was a feeling of in-|like a canopy of stone devised to i en eaplconceae * ly unfoldi ) | 
ag . finite quietude | protect an institution five centuries Some rain had fallen during the night,| been worked more efficiently and to | Constantly ‘Bg perfection, and | 
NG SOCIETY Thus for six days and nights we'old.... and wading among the flowers would ‘better profit. But to Walpole must be. in that payin: is found that om-| 
‘oda U.S. A. kept company with our little river, The bailiff finished arranging the| he wet work. | awarded the credit of its discovery Se ne and om- | 
of following its guidance and enjoying| Tribunal, and placed himself at the| hey came to a strip of ground, inj and first employment:” “Th oyertes be abel mag isfied | 
Science literature, size about an acre, set about with a | gi a 
low hedge of veronica and ablaze. thou shalt make them drink of the 


all its changing moods. Sometimes it| entrance of the inclosure to await the 
led us through a smooth country,| judges. The latter arrived solemnly, 
across natural meadows, alder-fringed, | dreseed in black, with white sandals 
where the bed of the stream was of |and silken handkerchiefs under their 
amber sand and polished gravel, and, broad hats, they had the appearance 
, he water rippled gently over the shal-jof rich farmers. Each was followed, 


vo wh 


Natural Abilities bona the fatness of thy house; and. 


with yellow trumpet daffodils—yeg, Natural abilities are ‘like natural | river of thy pleasures.” With this 
ablaze, though most of the buds were/| plants, that need pruning by study.— | understanding of God, divine Mind. 
halt open. Half a dozen boys were/| Bacon | jand of man in His image and likeness, | a‘ 
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The Dyer Incident 


a Cision of the British House of Commons, by 
tial Majority, to uphold the action of the gov- 
Poncerning the dismissal of Gien, R. le. Fl. Dver 
further employment, on account of lis action 
Pots at Amritsar, in India, last vear, will be 
Ibs ail those who are jealous tor the upholding 
fish ideal of government in India. 
Poise is all the more laudable 
: en in spite of avery strong desire to err on 
f lenienc y. No one who really understands the 
mild be inclined to doubt the « litheulty of the 
nwhich General Dver found himself in Amritsar 
Of last year. lor months, the Punjab had 
dition of extreme unrest. The decision ot 
Ment to retain, by means of what had come to 
S the Rowlatt Acts, the strong coercive powers 
: id assumed during the war, and the widespread 
entation by which this decision was followed, all 
conjunction with other causes to prod ice a con- 
" those who knew India best were inclined to 
extraordinarily critical. Thus, addressing the 
egislative ( ‘ouncilat Simla,some time ago, | ori 
nd, the Vi iceroy, insisted that no one who had had 
sibility of dealing with the situation would ever 
® forget the issue which had to be faced. Tele- 
. Were cit, railway lines were torn up, and, tor 
Btne Only way in which the government at 
able {6 Maintain communication with the Pun- 
y means of wireless telegr: aphy. It was, in fact, 
tiv a time for drastic action, for strong, cour- 
wr sighted action, but it was most certainly not 
‘or terrorism. ‘Jerrorism has no place in any 
form Of governinent, and it certainly finds ne 
@ British tradition in India. 
eC) eral lver s action at .\mmitsar, 
7 admittedly terrorism. = [he recently Issued 
< € commitice, appointed Iyy the government 
Hnte the whole matter, places this fact beyond 
lity of doubt. In describing 
ident, this report states that a large number 
assembled on the night of .\pril 13, 1919, 1n 
wala Bagh, an “pace in the city ot 
i defiaace of a 
» General Iver. 
Bindi Stationed twenty-five inen on each side. 
hout Biving the people any warning to d: 
ordere:| his troops to fire, and this firing 
Orten minutes. .\tahe end of that time, a 
. 379. people had been killed, whilst the num- 
MW ded eould be taken as probably three times 
4 The report then goes on to maintain that 
dver’s action is Open tu criticism in two re- 
Seat he started firing without giving the 
had assembled a chance to disperse: and sec- 
e continued firing for a substantial period after 
ai commenced to Bare 
BB cr reply to this criticism is that it was 
[question of merely dispersing a crowd, “but ot 
Gesuihcient moral effect, from a military point 
a only on those who were present, but. more 
hroughout the Punjab.” In such a statement 
" 4 Of course, wrote his own condemnation. 
Nab fis friends have since sought further to 
ac Sen the grounds that it was “‘successtul, ’ 
the repudiation of the whole 
ernment, the Hipuse of Com- 
a more welcome. 
4 a criminal, duly 
and has irequentls 
meg the \iutiny. 
Biber: ot people who, 


a 


hecause it was 


last wear, was 


the circumstances 


yen) 
proclamation issued by Gen- 
tiereupon went personally to 


pohicy by the 
supported by 
lsxemplary 
tried and -found guilty, fs 
been resorted to in Inca, 
But the wholesale slaughter 
at the worst, had been 
Birels technical offense, for the purpose Of 
{moral eifect, 1s quite another. .\s Mr. Jcdwin 
retary of State for India, declared in the 
ve debate in the House of Commons, how- 
the motive, it infringed the Wdéa upon which 
‘Empire has been built’ “It is up to us,” de 
“Montagu. speaking of the alternative to ter- 
; Parliament had always supported up 
“to put the coping stone on the glorious 
aD meland has accomplished in India, by lead- 
» complete free partnership in the British Com- 
plo say to India: ‘We hold B ritish lives sacred, 
| Indian lives sac red, fG0.- ”’ 
er all, the ademnation of General Dyer’s 
Much more direct than any that would result 
Cf of its dissonance with the British tradition 
General Dyers own statement it was an act 
nN designed for the purpose of producing a 
: oral elfect irom a military point of view.” As 
im rse, stands condemned at the bar of simple 
) And it is because it is thus simply and dras- 
ned that General Dyer’s defenders in the 
Homimons, the other day, were, one and all, 
¥ the most illogical if not immoral statements. 
t be thought, for instance, of Sir Edward Car- 
mtion that officers must be upheld, or they 
F get officers to carry out their duty? Or 
thought of Mr. Robert Gwvnne’s insistence 
ich as the gov ernment had failed to condem n 
n Churchill s “error of jude ment at Gallipoli,” 
hit to condemn General Dyer’s “error of judg- 
mritsar. even admitting an error of judgment 
r case, two blacks do not make and never have 
| But then, of course, there is no apparent 
-¢} fancy. [ct it he, at once and gladly, ad- 
“4 neral Dyer is all that his triends claim for 
hy soldier with ove? thirty years’ unblem- 
Bite fis credit: that he avas places) in; » whnition 
Pdifficulty. and that drastic action was neces- 
eof these things, however, alter the fact that. 


punishment, 


i 


The decision 


"ing regard to the “new 


the organized shooting at Amritsar was the expression 
of a jyoliey witch qs utterly and entirely Nyac misstble. 
The condemnation of such a policy cannot be too | lefinite 
nor to final, 


United States’ International Trade 

Pitre part that will be plaved by the United States in 
thé future trade of the world is the subject of much dts- 
hssion, just now, among representatives of business and 
financial interests. Many manufacturers and shippers 
are awakening to the fact that their own interests and 
those of the whole country depend largely upon foreign 
trade outlets for American-made goods and raw products. 

A larger export trade concerns not only the manutac- 
turer and exporter, but every man, woman, and child in 
the United States, At is said that at least 50 per cent 
of the manufactured goods that are exported are pro- 
duced in towns having a population of 50,000 or lesx% 
It is thus readily seen that every industrial community, 
no matter how large or how small,is vitally interested in 
the future suecess of the United States’ foreign trade. 
Although seli-interest may be the principal impelling 
motive to further the export trade of the Nation, this 
motive does not necessarily represent a selfish purpose. 
In fact, the elimination of national selfishness mav be 
brought about in supplying the needs of the rest of the 
world. And in doing this the United States will be greatly 
henetiting its own industries, 

Just to what extent the United States will be able to 
obtain a share of world trade depends largely upon the 
manner mn which the government and manufacturers 
cooperate in furthering international commerce. Other 
nations are much more familiar than the United States 
with world shipping, having been in the field longer, and 
have built up important connections. “Fhe United States 
is establishing a large merchant marine, and. so far as 
siupping facilities are concerned, should be in’ position 
to transport a large amount of merchandise. The l:uro- 
pen nations are, however, rapidly from the 
devastation of the war, and are devoting themselves to 
intlustrial upbuilding to such an extent that soon they will 
their own 


recovering 


be able, not only to supply a large part of 
J but to ship their products to other countries 
The trade figures just reported by 

Department of Commerce for the 

month of May show a surprising increase in exports for 
that month, the total amounting to S7 39,300,000, com- 
pared with S084,.717,000 for the previous month. Vor 
exports amounted to 

than the 
lod of the preceding vear. it 
tor Mav 
One of the 


} aa - ] ] 47 
even months ended with May. 


1 OOO OF "), Or pl, 6 O,o MO OCOM) OTC total 


ihe corresponding pe 
#S interesting to note that lonited States Imports 
\pril figures. 
prime reasons for the increase invexport figures, in face 
oft the unfavorable foreign exchange market and- Eur e's 
industrial improvement, is explained in the higher prices 
for nearly everything exported. It may be found also 
that some of the other nations, particularly those of cen- 
tral Ikurope, are taking more from the United 
“tates than formerly, reflecting an improved credit posi- 
tion in those countries. The decline in imports may be 


declined Sé*Y 000,01 ) from thie 


1 
2 Or Mis 


° Tae : gas Sa Le Bleue , - 
afgcounted pOT 17) ine wave Or economy that has swept 
cal ’ . 

fOINCT tie 


U'mited States during the last few months. and 
the price shrinkage in such commodities as silk and kin- 
dred articles coming trom abroad. 


The Semana Francesca - 

SPpAtN could be trusted to carry through her Semana 
Francesca, or French Week, which she held recently, 
with the utmost distinction. It was a project after her 
own heart. Not only were there about it well-nigh un- 
muted opportunities for the display of that curious gala 
instinct which 1s so characteristic of the country, but the 
chief promoters had evidently spread abroad the Impres- 

t political c: Apt il was to be gained from it. 
trom the first day to the last, politics, at anv 
hint of contention, found 
proceedings. Such a place as Morocco 
Dithiculties between the Spanish 
the question about the future 
issues might never have 
approach to politics 
“Tepoca,”’ which appeared 
but the “I¢poca”’ studi- 


sion that grea 
To he Sire, 
rate politics affording the least 
no part in the 
might not have existed. 
zone and the French zone, 
of ‘Tangier, and many similar 
been questions at all. ‘The nearest 
was the leading article in the 
just before the “week” opened, 
ously confined itself to generalities. It insisted that, hav- 
realities’ created by the war, 
the community of interest and ideals between France and 
Spain might develop without any obstacles. Up to 1914, 
France might have been suspicious, might have felt the 
necessity of taking precautions, but, since 1919, all rea- 
3 all necessity for exercising 


son for SUSPICION, 
cautions, had disappeared. 

everybody knew that the allusion here was to Mo- 
rocco, of CEUTse, but no one would be likely to be guilty of 
the badePas ste of saying so. ‘The Semana |'rancesca was 
justea splendid opportunity fora protr acted celebration, 
and Madrid threw itself into the work with the most en- 
gaging abandon. Thus when the l'rench representatives 


arrived in the Spanish capital they found a very heavy 


program awalting them: receptions inaugurations, €X- 
ss yee onventions, mass. Meetings, in tact, hospitahties 
and public But the lkrenchmen 
were quite eq il to the occ: asion, and no courte SV froma 
r private, but found its reciprocation 

The first item On the progr. a171 Was 


vatherings of all kinds, 


Spaniard, public 0) 


from a brepeliman, 
the inaygiiration of the new rooms ot the famous national 


picture gallery, the Museo del Prado, which are to be 
devoted, in future, entirely to I‘rench art. It wasa ae 
function. The King and Queen were there, and a large 
and distinguished company. Speeches were made of the 
utmost appropriatene ss to the occasion. ‘The collection 
was inspected and admired, and then, of course, nothing 
would do but that the lrenc h delegates should en the 
complime nt, and insist on Inspecting the wonder ful work 
by Spanish artists to be found in the Museo, ()ther great 

vents were a concert in the Teatro Real, a ‘banquet at the 
oleien Office and, most important of all, the laying of 
by King Alionso, of the Villa 


] 


the foundation stonc, 


those pre- 


Velasquez, a home for French art students who, 
near future, may come to Madrid to study Spanish % 
There can be no doubt of the success of the | 
week, viewed as a series of very pleasant tunctions, 
Whether it really achieved very much in bringing 
nations together, or in paving the way tor settlement 
the outstanding questions between them, 1s another matter. 
Spain has shown herself more than usually prone, during 
the past eighteen months, to imagine that the “hesta and 
the “homenaje” were certain ways to better internationa 
relations, and to an improved view, on the part of those 
thus feted, of Spain and her policies. Today, however, 
it is deeds that count. 
any other kind of week, be- 


‘ 
% 
‘ 


more than ever before. It is hard 


to imagine a French week, or an’ 
Ing productive of any harm, but it 1s equally hard to in 
roductive of much good. 


acne its heing 


Outdoor Symphony Concerts 


IN MUsiICc, no -mere pr irtion of the people, perhaps, 
shows such high artistic pride as do all the people, when 
eathered and averaged together. No special class, 1 
other having musical sensibilities 
so fine as those of the ordinary Social history 
during the past filtv vears bears record of many ccna 
for the elevation of the popular musical taste that faile 

and no doubt the trauble, in many cases, was that the 
persons launching the scheme believed they must reach 
they ought to have 


words, can boast of 
mass. 


down to the public, whereas 
reached up. 

An illustration of crowd aristocracy was to be noted 
at the opening of the summer concert season at Lew lsohn 
Stadium, College of the City of New York. The people. 
They seemed countless, filling the space provided in the 
enormous open-air auditorium, hanging on the grille fence 
college athletic field and covering a 
hillock, or high ledge, that stands outside the inclosure 
and overlooks the grounds. And the attention! Anybody 
who chose to take a position across the street from the 
Stadium had to be as ie after the performance had 
hegun, as if he were on the floor of a down-town reciti i 
hall, instead of on the top of a bare rock in a vacant 
up-town lot. As for the sidewalk along the orille fence, 
that was no place for persons given to loud conversation 
to remain long, although it was a public thoroughtare 
legally, had a right to walk and talk as 
If this is how things were found 
when one hung around the edges, where only the more 
instruments of the orchestra could be heard 
the situation was intensihed when one passed 
through the gate. Taking a chair in a space of ground 
between the. semicircle of Stadium ,benches and the 
musicians’ platform, one was ‘part of possibly the largest 
and the ne eayer throng that ever assisted at a 
symphony concert in New York. 

Suppose the person thus wandering over the scene 
belonged to the fraternity of clerks, who, assuredly, 
are of the people if the men and women of any set are. 
Such a clerk, thinking of the general aspects of the occa- 
sion, could remark that this was the mght when sym- 
phony concerts as an all-the-year-round institution in 
New York began, a summer night in 1920, an easy date 
to remember. Suppose, again, that this clerk were one 
who toils, at the turn of the fiscal year, over the audit 
of some industrial concern. He could think of himself 
as able hereafter to seek the same distraction from his 
vigils in the sound of flute, violin, and horn that his 
brother, the clerk in a mercantile house, has been able to 
seck when laboring, at the turn of the calendar vear, 
over taking account of stock. He could say to himselt 
that from now on he will have the inspiration of rhythm, 
lilt. and accent in his balance sheets, just as the other 
man has always had in his inventories. 

The summer of 1920, then, may be set down as the 
time when the dividing line between musical winter and 
musical summer ceased to exist, unless, indeed, the plans 
of the National Svmphony Orchestra, which 1s giving 
the Stadium concerts, weaken, and unless the people's 
aristocratic zeal for music is distrusted. The public, in 
brief. may indulge itself in Beethoven in July, as hereto- 
fore it has in January, provided the managers stick to 
their schedule and keep out ear-catching, clap-trap musi- 
cal forms from their programs. If only they will hold to 
their faith in the crowd, open-air music will have equal 
the Stadium will have like 


that horders the 


where evervone, 
much as he pleased. 


SsOnorous 
anyway, 


dignity with indoor music; 
artistic distinction with Carnegie H:. all, 


Chicago’s New Boulevard 

AFTER years of hopeful planning, Chicago has at last 
made a satisfactory connecting link between its park and 
boulevard systems on the south side of the river and those 
on the north. The new bridge, with its approaches, 
seems so simple in its effestiveness that strangers riding 
over it on: a motor-bus may wonder why it Was not 
accomplished long ago. For several blocks on each 
side of the river, the old fronts ot the buildings 
have been cut away in order that the street might be 
widened. What was a very settled wholesale business 
district had to give up, however, some of its very settled 
habits before this roadway could be constructed. For 
many years, for instance, large dealers in fragrant spices 
and other commodities had been accustomed to line the 
streets with drays and trucks that were being loaded and 
unloaded. Through the nanrow middle of thestreet that 
was left, the automobiles and other pleasure vehicles could 
hump along, as best they might, in a slow-moving jam 
over the cobblestones. With them was mingled, more- 
over, much of the freight being hauled to the docks for 
shipment on the lake boats. Altogether it was a rather 
disagreeable way ot getting from one excellent boulevard 


to another 

The Chicagoan, however, 1s patient. He has been so 
long depicted as a bustling sort of person that possibly 
some people may have to be reminded that he really is 
patient also. Now, at length, his patience is rewarded 
with a connecting link for the boulevards that is a tri- 
umph In civic improvement. It is true that the banks of 
the river itself do not vet resemble in any degree the gar- 
den spots that were featured In some of the early water- 
colors of the bridge project; but tor the present it suthces 
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Editorial Notes 


ion in Virginia, to be known as the 
Common Good. will appar- 


A NEW organizat 
Virginia Association for the 
ently be well worth watching, for the sake of whatever 
influence it may have upon governmental and other 
affairs in its home State. It plans to previde a strong non. 
partisan working body of individuals who shall investi- 
gate “evervthing which bears on the welfare of the 
State.’ to the end of understanding whatever 
and ultimi itely presenting the matter to the general mem- 
bership of the organization, as a basis fer urging legisla- 
tion. The objel to be kept in view for such legislative 
work 1s said to be the best interests of the whole com- 
munity. So the plan is interesting and the purpose 
laudable. What the effect will be only the experience bi 
the new association can determine. But the whole pros 
posal, at least in its plan, seems to indicate that Virginia 
people, among others, are beginning to believe that an 
elective government is not necessarily efficient, or certain 
to operate for the best interests of the whole commu- 
nity, merely because it is elective. In other words, they 
seem to feel that some sort of a follow-up svstem 1S 
requisite, and this appears to he what the new Virginia 
association is undertaking to provide. 


1S mvol\ ec. 


AN EDITORIAL in the New York Tribune undertakes 
to minimize the effect of the statements of \W. Jett 
Lauck, the ‘consulting economist for labor oreaniza- 
tions,” in what he says about the recent marked increases 
in packer po now said by Mr. Lauck to have reached 
the total of $58,000,000 a vear.. The newspaper rather 
pokes gun at "hi economist on the assumption that, in a 
population of 110,000,000, the whole thing amounts, one 
way or another, to no more than 50 cents apiece in a vear. 
Of course, half.a dollar is not much to stir the country 
over, if the half-dollar is the whole storv. But-the news- 
paper seems to forget that if S38.000,060 a vear is, by 
any chance, being improperly taken from the people of 
the country every twelvemonth, the fact that this total" 
amounts to no more than half a dollar for each person 
is no reason at all for brushing the matter aside. The 
curious thing about this new spaper s utterance is thar, 
while rising to protest against the figures given by the 
labor unionist, it apparently accepts without thought of 
question the figures of the packers themselves. The 
packers may fairly be-said to be an interested party. 
And the Tribune seems to have forgotten that their 
assertions are based upon figures of costs which an 
authoritative commission of the United States Govern- 
ment has declared to be not dependable. ()n the other» 
hand, the statements of the labor unionist and of the cor- 
ernment commission seem to be tairly closely in line with 
one another. 

THE plans for a complete reorganization of the Eng- 
lish highways, together with a more up-to-date svstem of 
anger- posts, as prepared by a committee of the Ministry 

i Transport, will no doubt be highly welcomeé'to motor- 
ists and other roadfarers. At the same time. there are 
traditional features of the highw avs which, however 
inconvenient, will not be discarded without regret. Thus. 
while it may not he easy to pick one’s wav on the Bath 
Road, Watling Street, the Great North Road. or 
the Oxford Road with the present imperfect system of 
many .a traveler on the highways will look back 
affectionately to those historic names on the finger- 
when the committee's plan of cony erting them into mere 
numbers has been carried out. 
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A NEw element may be introduced into the field of nu- 
musmatics by the proposal to issue porcela ain money 
throughout Germany. With this purpose in view, a Meis- 
sen porcelain factory has already manufactured spec 
mens of coins ranging from 10-pfennig to 3-mark pieces 
How successtul the new aia a will be remains to be 
seen. Its adoption would mark an interesting breach 
with the traditional use of gold, silver, and bronze: and 
the well-known formule, A, AR and AE, of the cata- 
logues Would have to be supplemented. Apart from “the 
occasional employment of electrum, billon, brass, and po- 
tin, iromin the Peloponnesus, and glass for coin-weichts 
in Arabia, the three established metals, in their varying 
forms, have rarely been challenged, | 


